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DID YOU NOTICE HELEN'S 
BREATH AGAIN TONIGHT- 
SICKENING! 


HELEN'S ! HELENS 
AND HERBERTS.WOULDNT 
YOU THINK THEY WOULD 

USE LISTERINE ? 





GRACE GETS AN IDEA AND CALLS THE CARPENTER 














THEY’RE NOT THE 
ONLY OFFENDERS. IT’S 
EVERYBODY THESE DAYS. 
TOO MUCH SMOKING AND 

DRINKING. 
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WISH | COULD DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT SUCH 
FRIENDS-BUT WITH 
ALL THEIR FAULTS | 
LOVE THEM STILL. 











MAKE IT TWO FEET WIDER ALL 


| 








"xy 
AROUND-SO PEOPLE CAN'T GET THEIR \>~ 
HEADS TOGETHER. w~/ 


CAN YOU COME RIGHT 

UP, MR. THORPE? YES, 

| WANT MY BRIDGE 
TABLE ENLARGED. 

















NOW LET THEM COME, 
HALITOSIS OR NO. IT’S 
SO WIDE WE'LL NEVER 
NOTICE THEIR 
, BREATH ! 
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CORKING, DARLING ! 
MAYBE WE HAD BETTER | 
MAKE THE = | 
FIRST PRIZE |<, 


s _ 
A BOTTLE OF \7/ \>) 





| O.K. LADY, BUT IT SOUNDS 
| NUTS TO ME. 
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WHY OFFEND NEEDLESSLY? Modern habits explain why so 
many people have halitosis—(bad breath). The sad part of it is 
that you never know when you offend, but others do, and hence 
avoid you. 

If you want to make sure that your breath is beyond reproach get in 
the habit of using Listerine Antisepticevery morning and every night, 
and between times for social or business engagements. 

Listerine Antiseptic halts fermentation in the mouth, 
the major cause of odors, and overcomes the odors them- 
selves. Your mouth feels wonderfully fresh and 
clean and your breath is sweeter, wholesome 
and more agreeable. Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


For Halitosis (BAD BREATH) US@ LISTERINE — 
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Broadway's sensational stage success 
becomes the outstanding highlight of 
all the screen’s new big pictures! ... 
Authored by two of the greatest living 
playwrights, EDNA FERBER and GEORGE 
S. KAUFMAN . .. Thrillingly directed by 
the genius behind ‘My Man Godfrey”, 
GREGORY LA CAVA... Glamorously 
produced by Hollywood's ace picture- 
maker, PANDRO S. BERMAN. .. inti- 
mately played by stars daringly cast 
to sweep you off your feet with curi- 
osity — and satisfaction! . . . At last 








the one picture you simply MUST see! 
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HEPBURN * ROGERS 
MENU 


an GAIL PATRICK CONSTANCE COLLIER - ANDREA LEEDS 


MORRIE RYSKIND AND ANTHONY VEILLER SAMUEL S. HINDS + LUCILLE BALL - From tne pus ov cons FeRseR avo GEORGE S. cAUFMAN 


DIRECTED BY GREGORY LA CAVA : PRODUCED BY PANDRO S. BERMAN 
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WHY OFFEND NEEDLESSLY? Modern habits explain why so 
many people have halitosis—(bad breath). The sad part of it is 
that you never know when you offend, but others do, and hence 
avoid you. 

If you want to make sure that your breath is beyond reproach get in 
the habit of using Listerine Antisepticevery morning and every night, 
and between times for social or business engagements. 
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SCREEN PLAY BY 
MORRIE RYSKIND AND ANTHONY VEILLER 
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Broadway's sensational stage success 
becomes the outstanding highlight of 
all the screen’s new big pictures! ... 
Authored by two of the greatest living 
playwrights, EDNA FERBER and GEORGE 
S. KAUFMAN ... Thrillingly directed by 
the genius behind ‘‘My Man Godfrey”’, 
GREGORY LA CAVA... Glamorously 
produced by Hollywood's ace picture- 
maker, PANDRO S. BERMAN... inti- 
mately played by stars daringly cast 
to sweep you off your feet with curi- 
osity — and satisfaction! .. . At last 
the one picture you simply MUST see! 
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GAIL PATRICK CONSTANCE COLLIER - 


SAMUEL S. HINDS » LUCILLE BALL - 
PRODUGED BY PANDRO S. BERMAN 
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DIRECTED BY GREGORY LA CAVA ~~ 


ANDREA LEEDS : 


FROM THE PLAY BY EDWA FERBER AND GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
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PICTURE HAS EVER EQUALLED ‘‘CONQUEST”! 





GRETA GARBO 
CHARLES BOYER 
iw CLARENCE BROWN’S PRODUCTION 





THE LOVE STORY Mi OF MARIE WALEWSKA 


Even Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—with the greatest productions in motion picture history to its 
credit—has never before made a picture on so lavish a scale as this. Its grandeur will dazzle your 
eyes...as its romance fills your heart. Garbo, as the temptress who is used to ensnare Charles 
Boyer as Napoleon; a glorious seductive pawn in an amazing international intrigue. A cast of 
thousands including Reginald Owen, Alan Marshall, Henry Stephenson, Leif Erickson, 
Dame May Whitty, C. Henry Gordon. Directed by Clarence Brown. Produced by 
Bernard H. Hyman... Screen Play by Samuel Hoffenstein, Salka Viertel and S. N. Behrman. 


A GIANT PRODUCTION IN THE BRILLIANT M-G-M MANNER 
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BOOS ano 


BOUQUETS 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
THE WINNER! 


RETURNED recently from a trip which 

took me to remote sections of South 

America. During my travels, I discov- 
ered that nearly every South American 
wants to visit the United States. Most of 
them want to go to Hollywood which, as far 
as they’re concerned, is composed of castles, 
grapefruit and blonde movie actresses. In 
Mollendo, Peru, I saw Lily Pons and Henry 
Fonda in “I Dream Too Much.” Afterwards, 
a Peruvian friend shook his head, “I don’t 
understand how you Americanos can go 
through that seven nights a week.” “Why, 
who told you we go to the movies seven 
nights a week?” I asked. “Everybody knows 
how the Americanos live,” he replied simply. 

The glamour of the screen is accepted as a 
faithful representation of our life. To South 
Americans we are a fascinating, terrifyingly 
active and very unconventional people. 
Child stars are very popular and Shirley 
Temple and Freddie Bartholomew are re- 
sponsible for the style of clothes worn by 
many native children. 

South Americans are enthusiastic fans, 
too. A rumor that Errol Flynn was sailing 
to Peru brought hundreds of queries. When 
it became known that he had turned up in 
Spain instead, an audible sigh of disappoint- 
ment could be heard. Gable landed in San- 
tiago by plane, stepped out into such a mob 
of admirers that he was able to autograph 
only a few pictures, step back into the plane 
and fly away again. 

Good-looking men are supposed to look 
like Gable, ugly ones like Wallace Beery. 
Such a setup made it difficult for an ordi- 
nary man to impress the pretty South Amer- 
ican senoritas. It was all very sad indeed. 

Don FRANK, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECOND PRIZE—$10.00 

MOVIE SCENES I CAN'T FORGET: 

—Marlene Dietrich rouging her lips as she 
faced the firing squad in “Dishonored.” 


—Charles Winninger’s face as he told Irene 
Dunne to smile when she was singing “After 











Oh, he flies through the air—does 
dancing Jimmy Cagney in the 
film "Something to Sing About" 


the Ball” in “Show Boat.” 

—Warner Baxter in “The Prisoner of Shark 
Island” when he was looking through the 
bars of his prison cell and John Carradine 
asked him what he was looking at, and War- 
ner said, “Just outside.” 

—Charles Laughton reciting the Gettysburg 
address in “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 

—Mary Astor’s face at the end of “Dods- 
worth.” 

—Myrna Loy talking out of the side of her 
mouth in “After the Thin Man.” 

—Bette Davis as they found her dying in “Of 
Human Bondage.” 











PHOTOPLAY awards the following prizes 
for the best letters received each month: $25 
first prize, $10 second, $5 third, and $1 for 
every other letter published. PuHotorLay 
reserves the right to use the letters sub- 
mitted in whole or in part. Contributions 
will not be returned. Contributors are 
warned that if letters are copied or ada pted 
from previously published material, which 
constitutes plagiarism, they will be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 
submitted to this magazine should not be 
submitted to any other publication 1d- 
dress: Boos & Bouquets, PuotorLay, 122 
East 42nd St., New York City. 





Letters 








—The Yacht Club Boys singing the Alphabet 
Song in “Thanks a Million.” 
—Norma Shearer trying to climb the stairs 
in “The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
—John Barrymore telling Carole Lombard 
about the Passion Play he was going to pro- 
duce in “20th Century.” 
—The cocktail glasses smashing without be- 
ing touched in “One Way Passage.” 
—The theft of the necklace by the Devil Doll 
in the picture by that name. 
—Elisabeth Bergner accidentally coming 
across the clothes belonging to her dead baby 
in “Escape Me Never.” 
—Franchot Tone’s speech to the court in 
“Mutiny on the Bounty.” 
RutTH TRAVERS, 
New York, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE—$5.00 
MAYBE YOU BELIEVE IN REINCARNATION! 


Surrealistically speaking, the stars appear 
to me as: 

A cigarette glowing in the heart of an orchid 
—Joan Crawford. 

A red scarf, a blue kite and three woolly 
white kittens tumbling out of a basket— 
Katharine Hepburn. 

Mint juleps, blood spilling over grey uni- 
forms—Walter Connolly. 

Silver slippers soaring through space—Gin- 
ger Rogers. 

Etchings, a tuxedo coat thrown over a polo 
mallet—Gary Cooper. 

Robins and roses, Paris and Pullmans, tea 
and crumpets—Merle Oberon. 

Ocean waters split by twilight, wine goblets 
crashed against an open fireplace, men in 
uniform, smoke, thunder and rain in cre- 
scendo—Greta Garbo. 

Epwarp KISSELT, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Continued on page 92) 





IF YOU WANT TO BE A 





GLAMOROUS BEAUTY 


BY JAN FISHER 


OOK at that face! 
Gaze upon that figure and study the 
way Marlene handles it. 

Then hum to yourself one of the favorite- 
at-the-moment Hollywood dance _ tunes 
about “the most beautiful girl in the world 
—isn’t Crawford, isn’t Garbo, isn’t Lom- 
bard—” and you'll be humming the truest 
words ever hit upon by a song writer. 

For—it’s Dietrich—with no pro’s, no con’s 
—no doubts. 

Even those who say they aren’t Marlene’s 
fans will bow to her glamour and admit her 
beauty. She’s the one Hollywood refers to 
most often as “the most beautiful woman on 
the screen.” And no matter what else- her 
enemies may say, they'll have to agree that 
her glamour, her beauty, her utter loveliness 
and allure have all been acquired and culti- 
vated by Marlene herself, since she arrived 
in this country. 

It may be painful to Marlene to realize it, 
but some of us remember what she looked 
like when she first hit Hollywood. No mat- 
ter how hard it may be for you to believe it 
now, Marlene in 1930 was a heavy (fat is 
such an ugly adjective), horribly dressed, 
overly made-up German girl. The people 
who saw her the first day she visited Para- 
mount Studio say that she wore a dress of 
baby-blue chiffon, a huge bow-trimmed pink 
hat and, before Allah!—pink satin shoes! 

Today, besides being Hollywood's leading 
glamour girl, Marlene is notoriously well- 
dressed. And no outsider taught her what 
was right and what was wrong; she figured 
it all out for herself. She turned that fan- 
tastic German girl into a graceful, proud 
beauty who has topped everything Holly- 
wood has ever been able to term as “glam- 
orous.”’ Do you grasp the staggering enor- 
mity of that fact? 

It’s useless to tell you, step by step, just 
how Marlene puts on her lipstick, her mas- 
cara and that famous “shaded” make-up she 
wears both on the screen and off. You've 
read those formulas countless times and so 
have I. 

But I can tell you the one really impor- 
tant point which made Marlene Dietrich’s 
transformation possible. She divorced her- 
self, as a person, from that abstract second 
nature—her capacity for beauty. She be- 
“ame two forces: the living, vital person, and 
the ethereal, immortal being. 

Don’t scoff at such talk. Look at what 
that attitude has done for Dietrich. And if 
you're frank enough to admit that you, too, 
long to have glamour, shake off whatever 
foundation for beauty you have, hold it at 
arm’s length, and after you take an honest 
inventory, start working. That’s what Mar- 


lene did and the results speak for themselves. 
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Seven years ago, Marlene sat for 
this official portrait (above left). 
Compare that picture, product of 
careful photography and lighting, 
with the one at the right. Yet this 
is but a casual grab shot, snapped 
between scenes on the Angel" set 


ONE important step Marlene obviously 
took right at the start of her glamour 
quest was to shut her eyes and ears to all 
the common formulas one is offered. Diets, 
exercises and all the rest are plentiful. But 
they’re for the “common herd,” not for po- 
tential, immortal glamour queens like Mar- 
lene, and perhaps not for you! 

With due respect to whomsoever it may 
concern, Marlene didn’t follow the average 
routine for losing weight. Instead of taking 
“so many” hours of exercise and getting her 
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full quota of sleep she took her exercise 
quite casually and gave up a general sleep- 
ing routine. She slept as little as was 
humanly possible. A definite, direct quote 
which startled me more than a little was 
repeated to me by a friend of hers who hap- 
pened to hear her say one morning, “I’ve 
gained five pounds—that’s because I slept 
too much last night!” 

It wouldn’t be safe, even if I were sure, 
to broadcast here just how niggardly Mar- 
lene became about her hours for rest. With 
her vision before you, you’re apt to go on a 
slumber strike and die, and that would be 
Marlene’s fault—and mine. But the truth 
of the matter is that for many months she 
spent her nights reading, dancing, walking, 
or baking her famous cakes until the wee, 
small hours of the morning. That’s what got 
her figure down. No matter how many times 

(Continued on page 86) 
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*% INDICATES PICTURE WAS ONE OF THE 


* ARTISTS — MODELS Paramount 








A conglomer if skit ld t V 
Phy is the screwb tists’ B N gives 
you the chance to see and he Patr Yacht 
Club Boys, Connie Boswell, An tz, Ben |} nda 
bevy of artists and model Detinitely dizzy 0 
BANK ALARM Grand Netionel 

This jumps for glory fr irders to kidnapers to counter. 
feiters <tr ipo Bees Contr ' N. ‘ the G-man w ferret rut 
the crimes with the tan t his comely lieutenant, Eleanor 
Hunt. Vince Barnett ntribute everal laugl : low-witted 
photographer iu 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES RKO-Radio 

Lee Tracy the energetic y wk in tl tal I 1 
his short-wave set he sa the girl (Diana Gibso heiehe 
comer), and blocks the theft of a lot of gold bu 1. Well p 
and expertly acted. Lug.) 

%* BETWEEN TWO won M-G-M 

The inevitable pital triangle of doctor, wife, nurse, directed 
in in unusua lly ¢ exciting dn na tic way Franchot Tone bring 
al ability t e role of the n, Virginia Mpertene ish eltish 


but glamorous wife, and Maure« n O'Sulliv in the sympathetic part- 





ner in his lifework. Splendid Sept.) 
BIG SHOT, THE wager Radio 

Hilariou tuations « ven th tory of veterinarian, Guy 
Kibbee, w nherit gangster uncle's swag, backs an anti-vice 
crusade, discovers he the gang big shot. Cora Withersp 
gives a fine performance as Guy cially mbitious wife nd 
Kibbee scores. (Oct.) 
BORDER CAFE RKO-Radio 

John Be ne'er-do-well, gor it to the great open sy] , and, 
aided by cattlen Harry Carey and café dancer Armida, makes 
good after routir 1 ters w try to bambooz!l m out of 
rancl If you like Western Lu 
CALIFORNIAN, THE 20th Century-Fox 

The pattern of this Western Id, but the treatment is entertain 
ing. Ricardo Cortez i d N fr people from 
the hated gring Katl 1¢ de Mille is the jealous menace 
Marjorie Weaver r the heroine. s 
CONFESSION — Warners 

Even Kay Francis found it difficult to sustain the somber burden 
of this moody melodrama based on Vadame X theme l 
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When a lady like Loretta lies a-luring Warner Baxter, the answer is—watch for the forthcoming 


F OF 


R E V 


BEST OF THE MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 


Rathbone is the dog responsible for Miss Francis’ downfall Ian 
Hunter struggles along the unsympathetic husband; Jane Bryan 
is the daughter oO 


CORNERED (FORMERLY WAR LORD) —Warners 

This is ‘* The Bad Man” done in a Chinese setting It might 
just as well been left undone. Boris Karloff is the Oriental who 
solves the love problems of re? rdon Oliver and Beverly Roberts 
Raids, rebellion and general turmoil. Skip it. (Sep/.) 
COUNSEL FOR CRIME Columbia 


Even Otto Kruger's excellent performance cannot save this dull 
picture from being obvious hokum Douglass Montgomery 


Consult This Movie Shopping Guide and 


Save Your Time, Money and Disposition 
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Kruger’s illegitimate son who prosecutes his father on*a murder 
charge. The legal sequences will befuddle you, and the | 
interest is flatter than an ironing board. (Sept.) 


DANGEROUS HOLIDAY Republic 


A child violinist who runs away from his parasitic relat 
acketeers eomenge dbs law, a tepid romance betwe i forest rar 
ro in heiress comp se this placid adventure eed Twelve-y 

old Ra Hould is bth splendid. (Sep/.) 


%& DAY AT THE RACES, A--M-G-M 


One of the grande t bits of nonsense in the whole M we of | T ! 
parade. Gags that explode with the vim of a Sevarentn r, di 
that whee with insanity, tuneful mel die: , and pretty 
ketched in against a b ickere sund that entang Groucho, a 
loctor, Harpo, a jockey, a 1 tipster, M ureen O'Sullin 


wher of a sanitarium, and Allan Jones who sings her lov 
\ fun fest. (Aug.) 
* DEAD END —Sam Goldwyn-United Artists 

Sidney Kingsley’s superb and poignant My y of w 
makes its own criminals along the — Ve water front 
lums and smart apartments meet, loses none of its dram nt 
creen. Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, We ade Barrie and Hum 
Bogart are the prin ipals in the cast, augmented by the six 

dl ums f the original version This isa “must” unless you 

like realism in the theater. Se pl.) 
DEVIL IS DRIVING, THE Columbia 

As propaganda against reckless driving t neatly « 
picture proves entertaining as well as educational. Ric rd D 

sincere and purposeful as the attorney who first defends, t 
prosecutes Elisha Cook, Jr. Reporter Joan Perry is charn 
DOUBLE OR NOTHING Paramount 

Ss former sm it 


Disa ippointing after Bing Crosby’ } 
1 | is based on the familiar device of four funny 1 
fiting from the will of an eccentric Mary Carlisle is Bir 


‘he score is nice. (Oct.) 








% EASY LIVING —Paramount 


Nothing could be gayer, faster, funnier than tl it] 
piece of silly sophistication which revolves around Edwa 
Wall Street tornado, a sable coat which lands on the sm 


of Jean Arthur, and her romance with Ray 
in automat. It’s a riot! 


Milland who work 


Continued on page 95) 


"Wife, Doctor and Nurse" 














—the rebel genius life never tamed —strides 
across the screen to become an immortal char- 


acter in the motion picture gallery of the great! 


The outstanding prestige picture of 


the season. — Time 


The most distinguished and most 
important contribution to the 
screen this year. 


—_— Kate Cameron, 


N.Y. Daily News 


The finest historical film ever made 
and the greatest screen biography. 
— Frank Nugent, N. t # Times 


So far superior. +80 superlative wee 
that this department temporarily 


abandoned its job of being critical. 
— ) Digest 


Warner Bros. proudly present 


Me. Lawl MUNI iv we ure of EMILE ZOLA 


WITH A CAST OF THOUSANDS INCLUDING: 


Gale Sondergaard pee * Joseph Schildkraut 
Gloria Holden ° Donald Crisp ? Erin O’Brien- Moore ” 
Henry O'Neill ° Louis Calhern ° Morris Carnovsky e Directed 


by William Dieterle Screen play by Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza Herczeg. 


K 
Soon to be shown Don't miss the picture that packed America’s leading theatres for 





at popular prices! weeks at $2.20 a seat. Coming to your favorite theatre soon. 













SINGING! 
PING: 


wis Ht 
CUTIES! 
BEAUTIEs J 


with a glo-roarious cast 
of entertainment's top- 
notchers! 





JOAN DAVIS 
TONY MARTIN 
GLORIA STUART 


FRED STONE * NAT PENDLETON 
DICK BALDWIN * JOAN MARSH 
DIXIE DUNBAR + JED PROUTY 
MAURICE CASS + MARJORIE 
WEAVER «© J. C. NUGENT 

Directed by William A. Seiter 


Associate Producer Harold Wilson + Screen 















Play by Karl Tunberg ond Don Ettlinge: 
gnu™ WN Teotioc at Suggested by a series of stories by Dorrell 
Wore .« Ritz Brothers Specialty Routines by 
Som Pokross, Sid Kuller and Ray Golden 
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Darryl F. Zanuck 
in charge of production 








close ups AND~ LONG SHOTS 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


ALWAYS, believe it or not, answer all 
fan letters. I’m like Bob Montgomery 
who said his fan mail picked up after 
“Night Must Fall.” “Up from seven to nine 
letters a week,” he said. 
letter I want to answer in public. 
It comes from St. Paris, Ohio 
Paris I love that . It must be a com- 
pletely typical little American town 
just the kind of town in which movies and 
more than a bit I 
fancy like the little town I came from orig- 


3ut this particular 


. “Samet” 


radio mean most 
inally ... that so many of us have come 
from and which means so much to American 
life . . . But here is the letter to speak for 
Meek. ... 

St. Paris, Ohio. 
Dear Ruth Waterbury: 

Ever since your letter of last month, I’ve 
wanted to sit down and tell you the genuine 
happiness your sincere remarks brought to 
me. Those of us who do not happen to lead 
so colorful a life as those in the world of 
“make-believe” appreciate all the more the 


In an open letter to a reader Miss Waterbury 
explains why she chose the Ballet Russe star, 
Madame Zorina (above), to illustrate this page 





Helen Jepson (left), of the Metropolitan Opera, 
radio and now movies, exemplifies another fact 


consideration given by individuals like your- 
self who seem to find pleasure in receiving 
our letters. 

Now there is one thing which I'd like to 
have made clear to me. 
an honest answer to my troubled thoughts. 


I’m asking you for 


In the August issue of Photoplay was an 
article by my favorite writer, Adela Rogers 
St. Johns, on Jean Harlow. I sat reading 
this—to me a grand article—to a friend of 
mine, and when I had finished she said, “Yes, 
I know, Corinne, but I simply can’t believe 
all the things they publish in the movie 
I take them rather lightly. It’s 
all a publicity stunt.” 

Now I think the world of this friend of 
mine and her thoughts usually carry much 
weight with me. So that her casual remark 
had me worried and set me to thinking. And 
for my own satisfaction I wanted to write 
someone “in the know’—someone in whom 
I have confidence; hence, I turn to you for 
this information, believing you will be per- 
fectly frank with me. 


magazines. 








Please clear up this doubt for me, and cure 
the skepticism of my friend. I want to keep 
my faith in the writer and show other 
“Doubting Thomases” among my friends just 
where they err. 
Gratefully yours, 

signed CorINNE URBAN 

(Mrs. Leo Urban) 


S000000—here is my veel... « 


Dear Mrs. Urban: 

First of all, thank you for writing and giv- 
ing me a chance to answer your letter. We 
have been corresponding quite a long while 
now, you and IJ—three or four years, if | 
remember rightly, and all of your letters 
have been so friendly and intelligent. 

Those of us in the world of “make- 
believe,” as you say I am—though please 
don’t feel that I ever do think of myself as 
belonging to the glamour world, being just a 
hard-working editor trying to get along—do 
like to hear from people like yourself, be- 
cause all of us out here in Hollywood, re- 
gardless of our jobs, do face a common dan- 
ger—the danger of loss of perspective. We 
do have to guard constantly against our val- 
ues becoming distorted due to movies being 
so powerful, so unique and so utterly crea- 
tive that they form their own patterns of 
conduct almost automatically. 

For example, I talked to one of Holly- 
wood’s more important stars yesterday, and 
he was in a pet because from $5000 he had 
earned for an hour on the radio he had re- 
ceived, after his agents fees were collected 
and his taxes paid, a mere $854. 








It touches Hollywood and those who 
know and love her that Mrs. Bello 
still wants to be known as "Jean's 


Mrs. Leo Urban, whose letter inspired 
this frank editorial on a subject 
which probably puzzles many of you 


Mother"— that and nothing else 


That is, of course, completely screwy. 
Out of $5000 earned in an hour the individ- 
ual should get more than $854. And yet— 
$854 for an hour’s work! It has to be looked 
at from that angle, too. From the point of 
view of you and your friend in St. Paris, as 
from my point of view, sitting here behind 
my desk in Hollywood, it is almost as bad 
to think of any person’s getting $854 for an 
hour’s work (which isn’t even the person’s 
main work) as it is for him to get $5000 on 
paper. 

Well, Hollywood is entirely composed of 
confusions like that—extraordinary values 
that belong only to Hollywood, on which 
there can be two entirely conflicting points 
of view and both of them right. 

Now as to your friend’s accusation that 
everything out here is publicity. Well, it 
isn’t. I sometimes wish it were—and this is 
the reason why. 

On the preceding page you saw two pic- 
tures—one of a new ballet dancer, Vera 
Zorina, for two years a star of the Ballet 
Russe, rehearsing a routine for “The Gold- 
wyn Follies” with George Balanchine, the 
ballet master; the other of Helen Jepson, the 
opera star, also imported for “The Goldwyn 
Follies.” The reason those pictures were 
sent to me was literally because the press 
agent wanted what he got—space in Photo- 
play on them. The reason I ran them is 
because I thought the photograph of Madame 
Zorina was photographically one of the most 
striking I had seen in months, and the one 
of. Miss Jepson was so illustrative of what 
pictures are doing—bringing you the world’s 
finest talent for just an instant’s amusement 
and delight. In other words, that was out- 
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and-out publicity. I got pictures, and the 
press agent got space, and everybody was 
satisfied, and nobody was fooled. 

But about the Jean Harlow story—please 
tell your friend this. I had just come back 
to America the day that story broke. It was 
my first day back in the office when sud- 
denly over our wire from Hollywood to our 
New York office came the dreadful news 
about Jean. It was morning in Hollywood, 
but afternoon in New York, and we were on 
what is known as a dead line; that is, Photo- 
play was due on the press. There wasn’t 
time for thought—and I sat there with my 
hands shaking with emotion. It was impera- 
tive to act at once—and all I wanted to do 
was to cry. 

In that instant Jean Harlow had ceased to 
be a person, a gay, laughing, ardent, sincere 
girl, and had become a “story.” She had be- 
come headlines in the press of the world, and 
you and your friend in St. Paris, like mil- 
lions throughout the world, wanted to know 
and had a right to know what had happened. 

Well, I could see as though I were there 
what was happening at the studio at that 
moment, and at the hospital, and at Jean’s 
house, and Bill Powell’s house. The inces- 
sant ringing of the telephones, the incessant 
delivery of telegrams, the stream of report- 
ers and cameramen and wire services. 
Everyone feeling deeply moved but never- 
theless demanding, screaming for news to 
give to you and the world. 

Publicity? Oh yes, indeed—the brutal, 
ferocious publicity that lets nothing be hid. 

I could see those poor harried human be- 
ings, the reporters on one side, trying to hold 
their jobs, the tragic people who had adored 


Jean, her mother and Bill and all the studio 
workers on the other—that tragic, beautiful 
woman, Mrs. Bello, to whom always Jean 
was “Baby,” who still signs her letters, 
“Jean’s Mother,” just that and nothing else. 

That woman, and Bill Powell—sensitive, 
intelligent Bill, trying to deceive people with 
his wit and laughter into forgetting what a 
subtle serious-minded artist he really is, Bill 
wanting to hide somewhere a while until he 
could get over his worst grief, and yet even 
at the grave having photographers’ flashlight 
bulbs popping at him. 

Ah yes, that is publicity, the sheer horror 
of it, and it is the most fearful price that is 
paid for stardom. 

And there, I hope, is where you will un- 
derstand me when I say that I wish it were 
all “just publicity.” I wish I could, in my 
job, publish only the pictures the studios 
want me to run and reproduce only the news 
items they send me. Over and over again I 
have wished that I never had to deal in hu- 
man emotions, that I had not had to ask, as 
in this case, Mrs. St. Johns to write the story 
that both of us knew about Jean and the 
sadness that had shadowed her life. For 
when you love people and respect them as 1 
definitely love and respect so many stars in 
Hollywood, you feel very sensitive about 
telling their emotions to the world. But, for 
that very reason, I do want to assure you, 
Corinne Urban, and your doubting friend, 
that in Photoplay, we do try conscientiously 
and constantly to give you these gallant peo- 
ple as they really are—living, experiencing 
human beings who, underneath all their glit- 
ter and beauty, are very much like you and 
me. 




































tunes from 

this great Kern-Hammerstein musical 

adventure romance on the radio.. .“Can 

J Forget You?” “The Folks Who Live On the Hill.” 
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ee 


At two-a-day showings in New York, Los Angeles, 







You’ve seen stories about it everywhere. 








BAL and Londog audiences have paid two 
doifars a ticket. The ¥ e N.Y. Times called it... 
The Bepshow In 


: A 


summer\@@ musicals, the hit plays. Now,“High, 





own, topping even the big 





Wide and Handsome” comes to your | home 
.,4 
town theatre at popular prices.. .with all the excite- 


ment, the beauty, @ 3 t= the drama of this 






, ‘ oS ees Be” — 
picture which combines the adventure of “Cimarron” 
Watch for it. 
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Irene Dunne 


“HIGH, WIDE and HANDSOME” 
Randolph Scott | 


Dorothy Lamour + Akim Tamiroff « Raymond Walburn 


li n Production 
Ben Blue « Charles Bickford + William Frawley » A Rouben Mamoulsa 


A Paramount Picture - Directed by Rouben Mamoulian 
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SILVER GLEAMS ON THE SWART NEW COATS 


Divinely becoming ... because FEDERAL Silver Fox is generously 
silvered on a pure and lovely black background; because the fur is 
deep-piled and silky-soft. The name “FEDERAL,” sealed to the ear 


and stamped on the pelt side, insures silver fox of lasting beauty. 


FEDERAL 
S i 2 c/s XCF 


HAMBURG*+ WISCONSIN . 









P RE S$ E N T N 
Miss PHOTOPLAY 


CREATED BY THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST 














JOHN LA GATTA 






HER CREDO: 

She would appreciate a combination of 
Clark Gable, Gary Cooper and Bill Powell for ro- 
mance's sake, and she would like a ‘Thin Man" 
marriage, and a Shirley Temple daughter 








She would love to own Connie Bennett's custom 
Rolls Royce but would be satisfied with the fast 
little roadster Luise Rainer drives 






She would like her nails to be as long and as per- 
fectly kept as Marlene Dietrich's but if they break 
off in a badminton game, that's all right too 






She's at home in a drawing room and happy in a 
penthouse and congenial in a shanty. Likes ham- 
burgers and crépes suzette 







She would rather dance with Fred Astaire than have 
a new dress and he probably would tell her that she 
was very good which would be true 






She wants Claudette Colbert's charm, Myrna Loy's 
poise, Alice Faye's voice and the indefinable some- 
thing that Jean Arthur has 






She enjoys Bing Crosby, is rapt over Benny Good- 
man and does a nose dive when Nelson Eddy sings. 
She laughs well 






Above all, she is intelligently honest 
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Beginning—the only authorized life story 
of Sonja Henie, who at the age of 5 knew 


where she was going and how to get there 


BY HOWARD SHARPE 





Skiing at 4 (her brother Lief, above, taught her), 
skating at 8 (a professional was her instructor then), 
—but Sonja was born with the secret that made for 
her success in winning world championships at || 


ONJA HENIE was born on a mad April 
night while the winds applauded and a 
howling storm painted peaceful Oslo’s 

red-tiled roofs with snow; and all her life has 
been like that. 

The Norwegian spring, in the year 1913, 
had heen late in coming. There had been a 
few warm rains, a few flowers blooming with 
a tentative, hesitant air—and then, as a top- 
per to the long winter, had burst this final 
magnificent display from the skies, this 
shrieking white clamor. 


Through it, along the drifting sidewalks, 
with his coat whipped snug and his head 
down, Wilhelm Henie, the fur merchant, 
walked quickly home on his way to a belated 
supper. He was troubled, but not by the 
storm. If the advance reports he had were 
true, if Europe even then was polishing its 
guns and drawing its maps for war, heaven 
alone could predict what would happen to 
tariffs and export contracts. He plunged 
furiously against the wind. Fools. Fools. 

At home his good wife Selma awaited with 






























The doctors 
. and storms 
like this one were bad for the nerves at such 


impatience their second child. 
had said that any day now. . 


a time. He tried to walk faster. 

At the door of the big, two-story stone 
house he stamped the snow from his shoes 
and banged the knocker. Inside, he said, 
“Madame? She’s feeling well?” 

“Very well,” said the maid. Then she- 
smiled. “And your new little daughter.” 


You know her now, twenty-four years 
later. You know her from the headlines 
that have shouted her name: “Sonja Henie 
Wins!”—like that—so many, many times; 
from the glimpses you’ve caught of her 
through crowds and _ straining shoulders; 
from those splendid motion pictures, “One 
In A Million” and “Thin Ice.” 

You think of her as small and lovely and 
incredibly graceful and apple-cheeked and 
ingenuously childlike. She is all of these, 
save possibly the latter. There never, for 
one moment, has been anything ingenuous 
about Sonja Henie. 

This is her story, from the be- 
ginning until the present. As a 
chronicle it must move swiftly, im- 
patiently fast, since the pace of 
her existence has always been 
breathless. I can write no colored 
trivia of a beautiful child who 
grew up in poverty and sang and 
danced and loved her way to tran- 
sient Broadway fame, whence the 
movies took her. There has been 
no poverty, no glittering tuxedoed 
temptation, no tears, until the re- 
cent death of her beloved pal— 
her father. 

There has only been beauty, a 
magnificent willful determination, 
years of solid healthy work set to 
the music of silver skates ringing 
against ice; to the bellowing, ap- 
proving roar of crowds and the 
swift, eternal clamor of applause. 
There is the story of her brilliant 
path to glory, during which she 
won the figure-skating champion- 
ship at the Olympic Games three 
times and the World Champion- 
ship ten times, and more medals, 
cups, titles, and honors than any 
other human being, man or wom- 
an, in the world today. 

Sonja and I talked for an entire 
afternoon, first in the big studio 
‘rafé and later at a vague some- 
body’s office, while Tyrone Power 
hovered restlessly about, waiting. 
Her clear mind analyzed, frankly 
and honestly, the many processes 
that guide her, remembered for 
my benefit the years that have 
passed and the significance of 
those years. 

Hers is a vital, uncomplicated personality, 
essentially; and at the same time she is in- 
herently a woman of the world. You must 
understand that, despite her deceptive ap- 
pearance. Too many people, having seen 
her, remark, “She’s like a little doll!” In- 
sipid phrase! True, the gilt of her hair was 
never purchased in a beauty salon, the glow- 
ing color of her cheeks comes from no little 
mirrored tin; these are hers, by right of birth 
and health. But the thing that marks her is 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Royalty and rulers of the world are movie 


fans! The cinema tastes of the great are 


disclosed for the first time in this article 


BY CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 


sa OVIES are changing the face of 
the world,” is a common line of 
conversation today. And, take it 
from one who has rambled about some, it is 
actually so. No catchpenny phrase is this 
well-worn expression. To prove it, make a 
hasty survey, just for fun, of the many big 
and little shots from sunup to sunset who are 
making our world go round, and then ac- 
quaint yourself with their taste in movies. 
You'll soon find out that the famous know 
their films—even as you and I. 
Late in the spring of 1937, I visited Her- 
man Rogers at Chateau Cande, at Monts, 
near Tours, France. 


Mr. Rogers, if you re- 
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member, was the likable chap who acted as 
sort of major-domo for the Duke of Windsor 
and Madame Warfield, in the then absence 
of the Charles Bedaux, and Aunt Bessie 
Merryman. Hundreds of newspaper men 
and photographers representing the eyes and 
ears of the world were constantly stationed 
outside the chateau gates. It was physically 
impossible for any one of the distinguished 
occupants to leave without being descended 
upon by a veritable band of literary vultures. 
So, during all their long confinement, the 
principals in the world’s greatest love story 
spent half an hour every single evening in a 
private showing of 16mm films of each other 









which they had taken and developed them- 


selves. Thus were they able to see them- 
selves as others saw them. And to try, if 
they were sufficiently interested, to rectify 
their faults. 

Again, at Castle Wasserleonburg in the 
Carinthian Mountains of Austria which I 
also visited at about this time, I found a full- 
sized motion-picture projector of American 
manufacture set up in readiness for the royal 
honeymooners by their lessor and good 
friend. This chap—a young German—has 
an American mother and all his life he has 
been able to go to the movies whenever he 
felt like it. Thus it was inconceivable to 
him that Wally and Davy hadn’t seen the 
latest films, which, incidentally, he gave to 
them as a wedding present. The first film 
they saw in their honeymoon home was “Kid 
Galahad”; next, “Captains Courageous.” 

From their 16mm films of themselves, ex- 
tra prints were made and rushed to England, 
where the Duke and Duchess of Kent and 
other friends and admirers of the exiled ex- 
king devoured them from time to time. Even 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth were given 
a private showing of these very private films, 
set to the tune of “Small Hotel,” which was 
the former Edward VIII's and his lady’s fa- 
vorite modern melody. 

A few days prior to the Coronation I had 
been asked by friends to attend a private 











MOVIES 


showing, given for the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, of Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire in 
“Shall We Dance.” The distinguished audi- 
ence of English nobility went wild with ex- 
citement over the film—an excitement ac- 
tually more genuine than most of the thrills 
of the Coronation. At its termination, one of 
the Duke’s equerries confided to me that lit- 
tle Princess Elizabeth never missed a “Mer- 
rie Melody”; but that Margaret Rose pre- 
ferred “Mickey Mouse”; and that well-cen- 
sored pictures of both were shown often in 
the royal nursery in Buckingham Palace. 
Oh, yes—the English royal family likes their 
movies, too. 


To show you also that even India’s great 
little man has his ideas about motion pic- 
tures, here is an amusing incident that hap- 
pened when I interviewed Gandhi at the out- 
door prison at Poona, in southwestern India. 
To all questions submitted, Gandhi, the 


Hindu mystic, remained silent. It began to 
look as if the eighty-five hundred mile trip 
had been made in vain; then, just as I was 
about to leave him, the interpreter said that 
India’s great man wanted to ask me a ques- 
tion. I listened attentively to the almost in- 
audible sing-song of his voice. Finally the 
interpreter spoke forth: “I know little about 
America, sire,” said he, “except from what I 
see from the occasional motion pictures I 


[ROxe. 


This article reveals the film preferences of these 
noted people. Reading top row, left to right; 


bottom row, left to right, they are: 


Gandhi 

Gustaf of Sweden 

Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
President Roosevelt 

Adolf Hitler 

Josef Stalin 

Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Mussolini 

Duke and Duchess of Kent 


Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard zu 
Lippe 
General Franco 


Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose 














attend. To what class there, sire, do you 
belong?” 

My first impulse was to tell him that, as 
far as I knew, America had no classes. But 
instead, I decided to ask him first to clarify 
his statement. 

“Well, sire,” came back that even-leveled, 
age-old voice, “are you a gangster, gentle- 
man, or cowboy?” 

Amusing? Yes—and perfectly under- 
standable, too, when you think of the type 
of film foreign exhibitors choose from our 
home producers. 

And again up at Hsinking, the new and 
very filthy capital of Manchukuo, which the 
Japanese were trying to build up, I attended 
a motion-picture show with the Emperor 
Pu Yi. The picture was a Warner Oland one 
and quite amusing; but the audience didn’t 
think it so, and voiced their disapproval au- 
dibly. The Emperor became so worried he 
rose and walked out. Later he confided to 
me that he hated scenes such as these. He 
feared that some day they might provoke an 
international incident. 

That American movies influence the cus- 
toms of nearly all foreign countries cannot 
be disputed. Any visitor to the Orient—even 
the out-of-the-way places—will notice almost 
instantly a difference in the people, in the 
way they dress and look at life, if American 

(Continued on page 68) 
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GIVE ROBERT TAYLOR 
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E Americans used to enjoy the 

reputation of being pretty good 

sports. You could usually rely 
on us to give the other fellow a square deal. 
We loved a fighter, and cheered him whether 
he won or lost. We liked to extend a help- 
ing hand to the boy climbing up. And we 
used to say “more power to him,’ when 
somebedy passed us on the ascent. 

We didn't pick on anyone who didn’t de- 
serve to be picked on. We never sniped 
at anybody who couldn’t fight back. And 
it was comparatively seldom that we hanged 
a man before we gave him a fair trial. 

“Everybody in this country is entitled to 
a break,’ we used to say, “whether he earns 
it or not.” 

The case of Robert Taylor, however, 
makes one wonder if we have outgrown our 
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reputation, or whether all these years we've 
just been kidding ourselves about how big 
and square and noble we are, for we cer- 
tainly haven't given Taylor a break. 

For no good reason, we've tried to sneer 
him out of pictures. We've made him a 
shining target for ridicule—the kind of rid- 
icule that poisons the victim. We've made 
him a sort of pariah. We’ve treated him 
abominably, and he’s done nothing at all to 
merit it. 

Recently he came across the country on 
his way to London. He flew to New York, 
to take the first boat sailing. It was purely 
a business trip. 

But, if you read your papers, you prob- 
ably thought it was a cheap and asinine at- 
tempt on Taylor’s part to get some publicity 
for himself. For, wherever the plane landed, 
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photographers and reporters by the dozen 
waited to interview and snap him—and 
scores of women waited to mob him. 

It wasn’t his fault. He hadn’t solicited the 
attention of the gentlemen of the press. He 
had not invited the women who thronged 
to see him—who mobbed him at the air 
fields, at his hotel in New York, at the pier, 
and on the liner. 

He wasn’t looking for publicity, especially. 
He was in a hurry to get to London. He 
had a picture to make. Had he sought pub- 
licity he would have taken a slow train, “‘a la 
political candidate,” and made speeches from 
the back platform at every stop. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me, Taylor 
wasn’t an object of derision to the women. 
To them he was an idol, a sort of superman, 
a living thrill. 














A BREAK] 











































































































"Doc" Brugh's boy and 
the mother who reared him 


But to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
press he seemed more or less “an upstart,” 
“a show-off,” “a phony,” and “a freak.” 

A girl reporter from a Midwest paper 
rode part of the way in his plane, kissed 
him while he was asleep—a goofy assign- 
ment if you ask me—and reported she re- 
ceived no particular thrill from the kiss. 
She also wrote that Taylor slept with his 
mouth open. 

Reporters in New York asked the young 
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Taylor goes, he is 
mobbed by fans. But what do those 
fans really think of him—and why? 





A happy date—lIrene Hervey and 
Bob—but Hollywood said ‘'No” 


chap if he thought he was an actor, if he 
thought himself Metro’s little gift to Amer- 
ican womanhood, if he had hair on his chest, 
and if he thought he was beautiful. 

In every interview printed there was a 
wry note. Some of the stories were cleverly 
written. Others were remarkable for their 
cheap wit and their, bad taste. But in nearly 
every one it was evident the writer took Mr. 
Taylor lightly, and wanted that fact fully 
understood. 






BY EDWARD DOHERTY 


The grand thing about Taylor was that he 
stood up against all the interviewers, all the 
jostling, clamoring, pushing women—and 
smiled. He never lost his temper. He took 
everything, cheer and slur, subtle innuendo 
and boisterous greeting, sarcastic question 
and fervent plea. He took everything and 
laughed. 

A man who can do that has stamina and 
breeding. 


How would you like to stand up before 
a gang of sharpshooting reporters and an- 
swer questions that inferred it took nine 
Taylors to make a man—supposing you were 
Taylor? Could you smile at your tormen- 
tors, as he did, joke with them, be as gracious 
and tolerant and cool as he was? And could 
you keep your head, when, at the same time 
you ran that gauntlet of questions, dozens 
and dozens of wild-eyed women were cry- 
ing out your name, begging you to smile at 
them, fighting to get close to you? 

How would you like to have some strange 
girl get a strangle hold on you as you napped 
in the plane, kiss you—to the merriment of 
all observers—and then write a story telling 
the world of her disappointment over the 
thrill-less kiss? 

How would you like it if you never could 
go anywhere—even across the street to get 





a package of cigarets—without turning in 
an alarm that brought seething crowds of 


women around you, and put columns of 
ridicule in the newspapers? 

The price of fame? Nonsense! Lots of 
other actors are mobbed now and then by 
women, yet they are still treated with some 
sort of dignity by press and public. 

Why, then, do reporters keep sniping at 
Taylor, who can’t possibly snipe back, who 
has to take it and like it, and who doesn’t 
deserve any of it? 

Blame the noble old, square old, just 
American public. 

Reporters are agents of the public. They 
sense the public estimation of every promi- 
nent man and woman. Their job is to give 
the public what it wants, to crystallize pub- 
lic sentiment in print. 

If the public hadn’t made Robert Taylor 
fair game, the newspaper men would have 
been as generous to him as to any other male 
star. 

The whole truth is that the American 
public resents Taylor’s obvious good looks, 
his genuine charm, his tremendous appeal 
to women, and his phenomenal success in 
the movies. That’s the truth of the matter. 
The reporters merely voiced that resent- 
ment. 

What’s the answer? 
jealousy! 

“He’s too beautiful,” says the American 
male; yet the same fellow probably spends 
half an hour or more adjusting the knot in 
his tie in an attempt to please some femme 
he has his eye upon, and wouldn't miss a 
Robert Taylor picture for anything. 

What if Taylor is beautiful? He was born 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE MAN WHO GUIDES NORMA 


YEAR has passed... . 
Twelve months ago, in Septem- 
ber of 1936, a lovely woman dressed 
in black stood beside the bier of the man 
named Irving Thalberg and said good-by to 
her great love, to nine years of beauty, to a 
surpassing personal happiness 
father of her children. 

Then she went quietly home to begin the 
colossal task of creating a new future for 
herself, for her young son and her baby 
daughter. There could be no looking back; 
there could be small concession to sorrow 
and little room in her heart for the bitter- 
sweet, nostalgic memories of things that were 
gone. 





and to the 


Here, inexorable and challenging, was the 
trust she must keep. Toward twilight of that 
blackest afternoon of her life Norma Shearer 
stood on the beach before the home Irving 
Thalberg had built for her, and there, while 
the late sun set on her past, she made a 
promise to the present—that no dream of his 
should be left unfulfilled. 

Knowing Norma at all, you know that she 
determined that the great fortune left her 
would be well managed, and the charities 
Irving Thalberg loved and supported would 
go on being supported by her. But these 
things had to be secondary to their children. 
Before she thought of herself or her career, 
she determined that her son and her daugh- 
ter would be brought through the most im- 
portant years of their lives with taste and 
understanding and intelligent guidance. 

A few weeks ago great crowds gathered 
in front of the Carthay Circle Theater in 
Hollywood, attracted there by the streamers 
of light in the sky for the premiére of “High, 
Wide and Handsome,’ and they saw— 
whether they knew it or not—the symbolic 
proof that at last she has done these things. 

Norma stepped from her car to the side- 
walk, smiling; and the dress she wore was 
white. Her widow’s black was discarded for 
the first time in public since Irving Thal- 
berg’s death. 

After the premiére she gave a party—her 
first—for Helen Hayes and a group of friends 
at the Troc—and there was music, and there 
was laughter, and those who saw her said 
that her eyes could smile again. 


] HIS, then, is the story of that year that has 
passed, and of an inspiring courage and— 
because he was one of the main reasons why 
Norma wore white the other night or went 
out at all—of a young man named Kenny 
Cameron. 

Norma could gather about her her friends 
and go to the premiére and give her party in 
perfect freedom, you see, because she knew 
that in the great house at Santa Monica 


A year ago Norma Shearer made 
a promise to herself. Now that 
promise has materialized and 
Norma can smile happily again 





In a young college lad a troubled mother found 
the solution to a problem which enabled her 


to keep faith with the memory of a true love 


BY BARBARA HAYES 

























































































































young Irving, Jr., and little Katherine were 
in capable hands. She knew they were safe 
and happy, and that any questions they 
might ask would be answered reasonably and 
intelligently by affable young Cameron. 
Knowing these things, she could laugh and 
be amused, forgetful of time. 

Norma Shearer found Kenny Cameron, 
after ten months of searching, on the beach 
at Lake Arrowhead, below the lodge—a long, 
tanned boy in swimming trunks, lounging in 
a deck chair in the sun but alert, neverthe- 


CARERS 


less, for visiting old ladies who might ven- 
ture too soon after a hearty lunch into the 
ice-cold blue water. He was the lifeguard. 
But these ten months, for Norma a period 
of inhuman work and of complete readjust- 
ment to life without Irving, are part of this 
story; and they must come first so that you 
may understand just how important the dis- 
covery of Kenny Cameron was to her. 
You’ve not read or heard much of what 
she has done during that time. One of her 
first actions was to ask Metro-Goldwyn- 


DRAWING BY FREDERICK GRUGER 


FATHERLESS CHILDREN - 


Mayer’s publicity department to forget she 
was a movie star; to put her name away in 
the portfolio of “No Longer Under Contract” 
people—although her contract was still good 
and she practically owned the studio under 
the terms of the Thalberg will. 

Surrounded by a kind of invisible wall 
made of secrecy she gathered Irving, Jr., and 
Katherine and a mass of luggage and a gov- 
erness and a man from the studio, and went 
off to Arizona—to escape the pace and bril- 

(Continued on page 70) 








1S THE NAME 


Their courtship was a crazy bit of business but 


the Jack Bennys took the count on marriage 


BY IDA ZEITLIN 


ACK and Mary Livingstone Benny prob- 
ably lead an existence as ideal as can be 
achieved in this vale of tears. Mary 

calls her husband “the nicest man I’ve ever 
known.” Jack is no talker, but his eyes, 
when his wife comes within range, speak for 
him. It is safe to suppose that by now they 
can thumb their noses at the financial haz- 
ard. They share every interest. Jack 
doesn’t have to turn himself inside out in a 
vain effort to explain to the sheltered little 
woman the intricacies of his latest business 
deal. She’s in on the deal with him. They 
work together at work they both enjoy; they 
play together; and they worship together at 
the shrine of their three-year-old Joan. 
Most important of all, perhaps, they laugh 
together. 

What lends special interest to this state of 
affairs is Mary’s declaration that “I wasn’t 
madly in love with Jack when I married 
him. In fact, I was wearing somebody else’s 
ring.” This is not said for effect. Miss Liv- 
ingstone is crisp and casual as the character 
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she’s developed on the radio. Her life has 
held drama but, outwardly at least, she 
plays that drama for high comedy. 

“T think it’s much better that way than to 
fall wildly in love and wildly out again. 
That’s been my experience, anyway, which 
is all I can judge by. I don’t know whether 
Jack felt the same way or not. I never 
asked him. I married him because I liked 
him, and because I had more fun with him 
than with anyone else I’d ever met. The 
same things tickle us both. Even now we 
laugh, and nobody knows what we’re laugh- 
ing at. Sometimes we couldn't tell you our- 
selves. But we never have to explain it to 
each other. 

“Later I learned to love him because he’s 
such a grand person. But there’s nothing 
wild about that. It’s just common sense. 
Sometimes I sit and shudder at the thought 
that he might have picked somebody else. 
Makes me feel so good when I come back to 
earth and remember he didn’t. 

“I’ve never known him to lose his temper. 





Mary does the talking, Jack does 
the listening; she's the tempes- 
tuous one, he's the calming influ- 
ence — but their interests they 
share in common. They work to- 
gether, play together, laugh to- 
gether and in their little adopted 
daughter, Joan, have found the 
key to complete their happiness 


He gets up sweet in the morning, and stays 
that way all day. I’m the one with the bad 
disposition. I’m not saying that to throw 
flowers at Jack or mud at myself. I’m say- 
ing it because it’s true. I’ve got a vile tem- 
per. Any arguments we’ve ever had have 
always been my fault, never Jack’s. You 
can’t argue with him. He just shuts up till 
I’m all through. I stand there yelling and 
stamping and he looks at me, till we both 
start laughing and it’s all over. 

“The only time he gets annoyed with me is 
at rehearsal. I’m awful at rehearsal. I 
don’t know why and there’s nothing I can do 
about it, but I can’t seem to give them any- 
thing. He goes over and over it with me 
and I keep getting worse and worse. Final- 
ly, he gets this patient look on his face. ‘Let 
it go,’ he says. ‘When it comes to the test, 
she'll probably die for dear old Jello’.” 

Mary and Jack met when Mary was seven- 
teen. Jack was playing the Orpheum in Los 
Angeles. Mary’s sister, married to a man in 
show business, knew Jack and suggested 
they go down to see him. 

Mary’s lips curve in a reminiscent smile as 

(Continued on page 84) 











BEHIND 


MARTHA 
RAYE'S 


DIVORCE... 


—wadas a mad romance—and 


again two bewildered kids become 


victims of a Hollywood bugaboo 
BY EDWARD CHURCHILL 


URING the Decoration Day holidays 
Martha Raye was the happiest girl in 
the world. Desperately in love with 

Hamilton (Buddy) Westmore, youngest of 
the famous Hollywood make-up men, she 
had just returned from a wild, sudden and 
fast elopement to Los Vegas, Nevada. 

Three months later, almost to the day— 
September 2, 1937, to be exact—Martha 
Raye’s attorney was filing suit for divorce. 
Martha, tears streaming down her cheeks— 
the most unhappy girl in the world—was 
pleading: 

“Don’t ask me what happened. I don’t 
know. All I know is that I’m sorry it’s all 
over. And it is over—definitely. Nothing 
can be done about it.” 

Hiding away from the public and even 
from her friends, she was a picture of hurt 
bewilderment. 

Hollywood had watched the sudden, night- 
club love of the twenty-year-old singing, 
clowning and comic star and the twenty- 
year-old Buddy Westmore with eyebrows 
lifted and tongue in cheek. It had been a 
mad affair, startling, beginning with jolting 
suddenness. 

You perhaps recall the circumstances. 
Martha, her face half made up by Wally 
Westmore, found herself being introduced to 
Buddy, Wally’s kid brother. When Buddy 
had left the make-up room, Martha said to 
Wally: 

“That’s my man!” 

The next night she and Buddy were out 
making the night clubs. The night after. 
And the night after that. Until, two and 


one-half months later, at two o’clock in the 
morning, at still another night club, Martha 
said: 

“Buddy, let’s get married.” 











































who had watched the whirlwind 
courtship said: 

“Tt can’t last. Hollywood won't let it last.” 

They were only partly right. Hollywood 
did its share; so did fame; so did money. 
Put those three ingredients into the scales 
and balance them against love and you have 
the answer. 

Bear in mind from the beginning that in 
Martha Raye and Buddy you have two very 
sweet, very normal people. Very young peo- 
ple. Undoubtedly, had they courted in a 
sane, quiet manner in a sane, quiet town 
under everyday circumstances, ninety days 
would have found them even more in love, 
planning a conservative future. 

But their meeting wasn’t sane and sensi- 
ble, nor was their background. Picture 
Martha, born in a dressing room, reared on 
the road, learning more about life—firsthand 
information—in a month than the average 
child does in years. 

Then there’s Buddy, youngest of the five 
Westmores, baby of the family, fresh out of 
school, getting his first jobs through his 
brothers. 

It would be hard to imagine a sharper con- 
trast between two people. Types so differ- 
ent could never meet but in Hollywood. 

Martha was glamour to Buddy. She said: 


Those 














Rumors flew while 
Martha was on tour 
but this affectionate 
embrace with which 
she greeted Buddy on 
her return threw re- 
porters off the scent 


“Let’s go places.” 

And they went. 

The older Westmores took the romance 
with detachment. They really didn’t worry 
about it. 

“They’re just babies,” they said. 

Peggy Hopper, Martha’s mother, was more 
upset. In fact, when Martha told her that 
she and Buddy had been married in Los 
Vegas, after an all-night ride with Dr. Frank 
Nolan and his wife, the ex-vaudeville 
trouper, Mrs. Hopper, collapsed. In the 
three months that followed, there was never 
entire understanding or entire forgiveness 
on the part of Peggy Hopper. 


MarTHA at the age of nineteen smashed 
to success in Paramount’s “Rhythm on the 
Range.” Before this she’d shared penury 
with her father and mother, her family. 

Then came in rapid succession, Hollywood, 
fame, money. Too fast. Too giddily. It was 
more than a girl of twenty could take, when 
you consider the background of tremendous 
struggle just to live that was behind her. 
Shortly after that picture was made, Martha 
said to me: 

“T don’t know what Hollywood’s all about 
I can’t understand it.” 

(Continued on page 72} 
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No chii! before her has carried uninterrupted stardom 
through the period of growing from iitle to big. Will this 
box-office idol, pictured (left) with the author and (right) 
with her parents, be spared the adolescent jinx? 








The whole world wants to know what lies ahead for Shirley. The answer is here— 


in this author’s unusually intimate glimpse of the amazing 


since it is the best-known little girl in 
the world of whom we speak, here is a 
paradox if ever there was one. 

Every calorie of her diet, every toy in her 
nursery, every hour of her day has been 
written in every language. From lantern- 
lighted cabins of icebound freighters in the 
Northern seas to the sun-baked forts of the 
desert’s “Lost Legions,’ you may see the 
sunny dimpled face of the little girl who, at 
eight-and-one-half years of age, is the most fa- 
mous star stage or screen has ever produced. 

Not since her fifth year has it been pos- 
sible for Shirley Temple to appear in public, 
because of the crowds which hysterically, 
dangerously surround her, anticipating every 
familiar gesture and smile. But no screen, 


S=: is the little girl nobody knows. And 
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no perfection of sound mechanics, no avid 
world has yet discovered the little girl who 
is really Shirley Temple, in which cryptic 
fact lies, without doubt, the answer to the 
question Hollywood (with an echo from all 
the world) is asking: “What will be Shirley’s 
future?” 

She is now going on nine. No longer is 
she just a lapful of enchanting baby girl. 
Very soon she will be that indeterminate 
young creature, an adolescent. And though 
once or twice in some specially written rdle, 
a boy or girl in this indescribable state of 
arms, legs and dental braces has attracted 
attention on stage or screen, never has any 
child headliner carried uninterrupted star- 
dom through the period of growing from lit- 
tle to big. 





little star’s true self 


The world is inevitably and delightfully 
peopled with a proper proportion of persons 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, 
but that proportion somehow simply doesn’t 
seem to rate when balanced with results in 
actual box-office dollars and cents. 

But now comes Shirley Temple—Shir- 
ley Temple whose unprecedented success is, 
after all, a case apart, a case which, without 
doubt, now furnishes the screen its most in- 
teresting experiment in many a day. 

It will be something closely akin to a fam- 
ily affair as the world of her fans waits from 
one of Shirley’s pictures till the next, to 
watch her growing tall, to watch her shed- 
ding cunning tricks of wide-eyed surprise 
and spontaneous tears for the more sophis- 
ticated mien of poised sedate nine, tall 
worldly eleven, serious algebra-conscious 
thirteen . . . and fifteen . . . and seventeen 

. and twenty. It will be something not 
alone of histrionic interest but of really per- 
sonal interest to those fans who have loved 
her, have laughed with her and cried with 
her through the four continuous years dur- 
ing which she has held the world by its tail. 
An entirely new screen story is this, for since 
no child has ever climbed to so sensational 
a height, never will there be a drop so far 
if Shirley at nine or ten suddenly ceases to 
be a star! 

But for your information, Hollywood does 
not expect Shirley Temple’s bright star to 
wane. For, from her first réle, this little girl 
went at the serious business of being an 
actress with a keenly capable little mind. It 
was a long time before even her father and 
mother were aware of the seriousness with 
which, at five, she was taking her “profes- 
sion.” Even now they are constantly amazed 
at chance remarks which show her real anal- 
ysis of values. And many an older, more 
worldly-wise screen star could profit by 
Shirley’s self-imposed rule that she shall 
completely understand a characterization 
before she attempts to play it. Never has 
she been satisfied merely to learn lines and 
speak them. She insists upon knowing why 
she is supposed to say those lines and what 
is supposed to be the beginning and the end- 
ing of tears, if she is to shed them. 


\WHEN first I talked to her about pictures 
she had just finished “Now and Forever” 
with Gary Cooper, her big scene a spasm of 
tears upon the discovery that her adored and 
trusted young dad is the thief responsible 
for the disappearance of the fifty-thousand- 
dollar emerald necklace about which the 
story centers. Shirley had done a beautiful 
and convincing scene of heartbreak. I asked 
her how she had managed such perfect tears, 
asked what she had made herself think 
about, in order to produce them. 

It is never expected of children, not even 
of grown actors, that they shall feel the ac- 
tual emotion they are to play. When scenes 
require tears, a substitute emotion is built up 
for camera purposes. But this is not Shir- 
ley’s idea of the correct way to do a réle. 
Before every picture, she demands to hear 
and know the complete story until she can 
actually feel the reasons for joy and sorrow, 
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and from the moment she is given a part to 
play until the conclusion of the picture she 
wishes to be called by the name of this new 
personality. As nearly as possible she ad- 
justs her own small life to fit the required 
new pattern, and in her own mind, and quite 
by herself, she reasons out the natural feel- 
ings and reactions of whomever she is now 
to be. 

With a sweet lack of total comprehension, 
her interpretation of emotion oftentimes mis- 
carries, but the principle is certainly a de- 
cidedly sound one, sound enough, at least, 
to have made a great star—one who we 
sincerely believe is to be a still greater one. 

Naively, but with an intelligence far be- 
yond her five years, she explained to me how 


she had done those tears I asked about in the 
scene concerning the necklace. Unable quite 
to grasp the supposed shock and disappoint- 
ment of the child of the story, as the author 
had written it, Shirley, analyzing as best she 
could the circumstances surrounding the 
tears which were to be shed, had picked out 
the only point of the scene which could seem 
like tragedy to her, and, dutifully, and in a 
workmanlike way, she had built this detail 
up to seem as heartbreaking as possible. 

The necklace, if you remember the pic- 
ture, was finally to be discovered hidden in- 
side her teddy bear, which, she reasoned, 
would then have to be ripped open to accom- 
plish the necklace’s return. 

“To have those pretty green diamonds 



































































lost,” she explained to me, “would make 
anybody almost sad enough, but to have a 
hole ripped in my big white teddy bear was 
worse, so I cried and cried and cried!” 


From the first, Shirley has schooled herself 
in the offering of convincing performances. 
That she can also dance and sing is addi- 
tional entertainment value ... and cer- 
tainly phenomenal; but in the final judging 
of Shirley Temple’s real ability, these pretty 
tricks are surprisingly unimportant. That 
she is growing beautiful as she grows older 
is incidental also to the fact that she has 
shown the mind, the instinct, and the genius 
to be a really great actress. 

I say she is “growing” beautiful because 
(though in the face of her radiant personal- 
ity you have not been aware of it) she has 
not always been beautiful. A pretty child, 
yes, but many of the children you meet in 
the ordinary course of a day are much pret- 
tier, as witness the story of a certain gentle- 
man who, without doubt, has been Holly- 
wood’s sorriest director during Shirley’s 
coining of several fortunes for Mr. Fox- 
Twentieth-Century: 

Some four years ago the Hal Roach studio, 
casting a children’s picture, sought a leading 
lady of four or five. Among some nine hun- 
dred applicants the decision finally lay be- 
tween a little miss from London and a curly- 
haired Californian. And because little Miss 
London was so much the prettier, it was she 
who signed on the dotted line ... while 
Shirley Temple went home. 

Until now the beauty of the Temple fam- 
ily has been Shirley’s decidedly beautiful 
mother. But it appears that dark-haired 
Gertrude Temple is about to have a run for 
her money, for Shirley’s features, which by 
actual analysis have heretofore been merely 
rounded, dimpled and adorable, are matur- 
ing into a new and exquisite beauty. 

Of all this Shirley herself, however, is 
totally unaware, for due to this same mother 
who is wise as well as beautiful, Shirley is 
in no sense of the word a spoiled child, in 
spite of the fact that people were already 
saying when she was five that nothing could 
possibly save her from it. And the chances 
of her being spoiled were much more likely, 
too, than anyone unfamiliar with contribut- 
ing factors could possibly have imagined. 
Strangers seeing her on the studio lot, or in 
those unavoidable moments when she would 
go from the Temple car into a shop or a res- 
taurant, would cry out with little gasps of 
ecstasy, would instantly cut off any escape, 
would grasp her chin and turn her small face 
up to be stared at and commented upon in 
extravagant language, which included eulo- 
gies also upon her cleverness and charm, her 
adorable eyes, her wonderful curls! 

But always afterward her mother would 
painstakingly explain that people loved her 
so much because she was good and obedient 
and mannerly. Never has Shirley been al- 
lowed to suppose that adulation is connected 

(Continued on page 69) 


As rounded, dimpled features ma- 
ture into a new and exquisite 
beauty, Shirley is shedding cute 
tricks for the more sophisticated 
mien of an actress going on nine 











BY FAITH BALDWIN 


NUMBER of years ago a very prom- 

inent and charming business woman 

of my acquaintance said to me at a 
luncheon, “I am thinking of taking a long 
vacation—several months or so. Of course, 
my husband can’t go with me, but I think 
people are right when they say that these 
marital vacations are good for marriage, 
don’t you?” To which I responded flatly, 
“No.” She looked at me in astonishment. 
At that moment one of the speakers rose to 
his feet and the room hushed in obedience. 
Later my friend cornered me outside the 
luncheon room and demanded, “Just what 
did you mean by what you said?” 

Well, it was a little hard to explain. I 
hadn’t thought much about it really, only 
vaguely and in general terms. But I tried 
to explain to her that while now and then 
you heard of a marriage which succeeded 
when—perhaps only when—its component 
parts lived under different roofs and met for 
dinner occasionally, such an arrangement 
was not suitable for the average man and 
woman. 

In Hollywood there are several marriages 


conducted, one might say, by remote control 
—not, I assume, because the people con- 
cerned wish their marriages to be at long 
distance, but because they must be. An out- 
standing example is the marriage of Ann 
Sothern and Roger Pryor. They were, of 
course, both in pictures originally, but Mr. 
Pryor, son of the famous bandmaster who 
was an idol of my girlhood, left picture mak- 
ing for music. His work as orchestra leader 
took him, of course, out of Hollywood. The 
result of this is that between his musical en- 
gagements, he flies to the Coast so that he 
can be with Ann—only to have this happen! 
Ann is so busy on the set, that Roger dis- 
covers he has flown 2,600 miles just to watch 
another man make love to his wife! 

Then, too, a girl in Miss Sothern’s pub- 
licized position, with her beauty, charm and 
youth, cannot remain with her light hidden 
under a bushel, as it were. She must go out, 
be seen,—and a woman in that situation is 
always open to speculation and gossip. Un- 
fortunately, human nature is so organized 
that if a Hollywood star, married or unmar- 
ried, is seen twice hand running in the com- 












































In order to see Roger Pryor at 
4 all, Ann Sothern had to meet him 

on the set in her old clothes, 
something she would never have 
let happen if she could have 
helped it. Is it worth the price? 





pany of the same man—although there may 
be a dozen other people in the party—rumor 
starts its snowball building-up. 

Harriet Hilliard and Ozzie Nelson consti- 


tute another case in point. Mr. Nelson has 
encouraged and assisted Miss Hilliard’s ca- 
reer from the very first but did he, I wonder, 
foresee that Hollywood work would take her 
to the Coast? He is with her as much as 
possible, but naturally he is kept in the East 
a great deal of the time because of his en- 
gagements and his radio work. 

Another star who married a bandleader is 
Bette Davis. She and her husband, Harmon 
Nelson, have been separated a good deal dur- 
ing their married life. But “Ham” has given 
up his music career and has opened an office 
which will keep him in Hollywood. 

And then, there is Dorothy Lamour, the 
new singing star, and her orchestra leader 
husband, Herbert Kay, who is forced, for the 
most part, to conduct his career outside of 
Hollywood. This marriage has not been 
greatly publicized, as the studio build-up for 
Miss Lamour is of the glamour girl variety. 
But Miss Lamour herself is more than will- 
ing to talk of her marriage, is devoted to. her 
husband and goes out as little as possible, 
preferring to be alone as long as she cannot 
be with the person for whom she cares most. 
So the gossips will not have much chance to 
link Miss Lamour’s name with anyone’s, un- 
less it be with that of Charlie McCarthy. 
(And by the way, I am very envious of 
Dorothy Lamour, personally, as Charlie is 
decidedly my big moment.) 

Madeleine Carroll's husband is reputedly 
in a position to give his wife everything she 
would ever want, materially. But she is am- 
bitious, and her career matters to her and so 
(Continued on page 83) 





“WHAT HAVE THEY GOT | HAVEN’T GOT?” 


That question is always being asked 


about important stars and here is 


an answer that will inspire you 


pert tov 
QO 


BY JEROME BEATTY 


young man I had known for several 

years. He was handsome in a nice, 
Gableish sort of way; he could act—he had 
proved that in college dramatics and in a 
small part in a Broadway show which he 
had handled so well that a motion-picture 
scout had sent him to Hollywood. We met 
on Fifth Avenue, not on Broadway where 
you are most likely to find youngsters who 
are fighting their way into show business. 

“'m through with pictures,” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. “They told me in 
Hollywood I wouldn’t do. I learned my les- 
son. I’m all over being stage-struck. I’ve 
gone to work for my father.” Then he took 
a deep breath and asked plaintively, “What 
have those folks out there got, that I haven’t 
got?” 

I told him I was sure I didn’t know and 
said good-by. I hurried away for fear I 
would break down and tell him the story 
about Max Baer and W. S. Van Dyke, which 
would show that I did know, and which 


Te other day in New York I met a 
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Fred Astaire 


would only make him angry without doing 
a bit of good. 

In my opinion Van Dyke is the best direc- 
tor in pictures. In Van is that quality I 
never have found to be missing in any truly 
great motion-picture star or director—a tre- 
mendous, eager, contagious vitality that 
reaches out and, seeping into you, stimulates 
you like a shot in the arm. 

Van Dyke left school at sixteen to earn his 
own living. He called trains in the Seattle 
railroad station, sold electric vibrators in the 
door-to-door fashion, worked his way 
through business college by acting as janitor 
of the school, bucked logs in a lumber camp, 
punched cattle, and finally got into pictures 
as an eighteen-hour-a-day assistant to D. W. 
Griffith. He’s conscientious, fearless, in- 
domitable. 

When Van Dyke was directing Max Baer 
in “The Prize Fighter and the Lady,” Maxie 
became a little temperamental. Van tamed 
him with sharp words, a cool eye and a 
threat to knock Baer’s block off. 

Before the picture was finished, Baer wor- 
shiped Van Dyke. Baer told a friend, “I’d 
hate to meet that guy in a ring.” 

“Is Van that good a fighter?” 


“No. The trouble is,’ Baer answered 
grimly, “you’d have to kill him before he’d 
drop.” 

That was the story I wanted to tell my 
young friend who had quit the first time they 
told him he wouldn’t do. 

Every star, during his fight to the top, was 
told that same thing a hundred times. Not 
only was it told to him—it was proved, to 
the satisfaction of everybody except his own 
staunch, obstinate self. Look over the ca- 
reers of the great and you'll find that they 
won because they stuck through hell and 
high water and, working furiously night and 
day, made something fine and desirable out 
of their scorned hulks. Like the bonefish 
and the Old Guard, they die, but never sur- 
render. 

In this world are thousands of young men 
and young women who possess everything 
you'll find in the Norma Shearers, the Claud- 
ette Colberts, the Clark Gables and the Joe 
E. Browns—except the courage to fight on, 
the wit to keep at it until they learn their 
trade superbly well. 

The girl whose ambition is to become a 
buyer in a department store, the boy who 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Dunne and Cary Grant go in for a 


bit of hi-jinks in that delightful do- 
mestic comedy, “The Awful Truth” 


ON THIS AND THE FOLLOWING PAGES PHOTOPLAY 
BRINGS YOU HOLLYWOOD AT ITS PICTORIAL BEST 























T'S no pose with him—this Gable he- 


man stuff. Fifteen minutes after the director calls "It's in the can," 

Clark Gable's off on a camping trip. Sometimes it's Kaibab Forest 

in Arizona, or Utah, or perhaps just the Santa Barbara mountains. 
But it's always an isolated spot, away from women and those who 
treat him like a movie star rather than the regular guy he is. But 
whether he's roughing it or not, Clark has the instinctive taste of a 
well-dressed man:—leather breeches, suéde jacket, silver-studded belt 
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Still new enough to fame to enjoy 
immensely what fame buys, Tyrone 
Power, long-legged, long-lashed 
boy wonder of the screen, drives 
an expensive car, wears expensive 
clothes, but gives "inexpensive" 
gifts to the girls he dates, of whom, 
we might add, there are many. De- 
cided six years ago he'd be suc- 
cessful, poll ms va the Eastern stage 
as the best route. Prefers milk to 
Scotch; N. Y. to his native Cincin- 
nati. Confident, candid and charm- 
ing, he owes his victory to his 
genuine ability, his Irish grey eyes 
and his determination never to 
fail two generations of ancestors 





She's been called a prima donna on roller skates— 
a Jenny Lind in socks. She has that vocal rarity— 
a woman's voice in a child's body. She became a star 
in her first picture—and giggles when she sees herself 
on the screen. She wasn’t surprised at her own success 
—a “fortune in rhyme" punchboard told her she would 
rise to movie fame.. She hates spinach and algebra; 
chocolate nut sundaes and Tippy, her dog, are her pet 
passions. She rates a huge amount of fan mail— 
China's powerful war lord, Chiang Kai-shek. likes her 
too. (See page 16.) She's had more than fifty fan 
mail proposals—despite her fourteen years. She's the 
girl in "100 Men and a Girl''—petite Deanna Durbin 





The host, Clarence Brown in sweat shirt and 
shorts, superintends the preparations of the 
barbecue while his “Conquest” guests watch 
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Clarence Brown’s party, for Garbo and the rest 
of the “Conquest” cast, will give you a swell 


idea of how successful directorslive inHollywood 


The Browns’ new barbecue oven 
with its electric spit, is the last word 


The guest of honor didn't show 
up but her stand-in, Chris 
Meeker, amuses George Huston 


Whole loaves of crusty French bread are 
toasted at once by the host while Charles Boyer, 
with his wife, Pat Paterson, supervise the process 









The daughter of the house, Alyce Moore, 


has fun too! She is the daughter of Tom 


( that Garbo didn’t attend ) - Moore and Mrs. Brown (Alice Joyce) 





Ranching de luxe—the spacious patio of the Brown house which 
lies in that section of Hollywood called Hidden Valley. Garbo and 
Clarence Brown have made seven most successful films together 


1 Remember how you gasped with laughter when the alarmed 2 The padre pointing the accusing digit is a 
chap perched on the teacart tried to learn how to fly an airplane? brighter star today than when he appeared in 
The picture was Going Up; the star was:—Johnny Hines, Charles Essanay's The Primitive Strain. The name 
Ray, Douglas MacLean, Edward Horton, T. Roy Barnes. is:—Frank Morgan, William Farnum, Ed- 
Do you recall which one of these comedy classics the same actor ward Arnold, Spencer Tracy. You also saw 
played in:—Twin Beds, The Hottentot, Behind the Front, him in:—Captains Courageous, Slave Ship, 
Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave, or Oh! Doctor! Emperor's Candlesticks, Toast of N. Y. 








3 Whoa! Can it be that Walter Long enter- 4 Mary Pickford, Mary Miles Minter, Mary Astor, Mary 
tains ideas of a fate worse than death for the Philbin would have to have been more robust than she looks here 
tragic-eyed queen:—Louise Glaum, Theda to have recovered from an illness in the appalling bed which 
Bara, Beverly Bayne, Dorothy Dalton, looms in this scene from Stella Maris, a Universal picture 
Kathlyn Williams, who was divorced from shown in 1926. Incidentally, the man from whom Maurice 
Lew Cody and remarried:—Lowell Sher- Chevalier may have got some ideas on how to protrude the 
man, Arthur Hammerstein, Florenz Zieg- lower lip is none other than:—Thomas Meighan, Elliott 
feld, Bert Lytell, Kenneth Harlan Dexter, Conway Tearle, Rod La Rocque, Owen Moore 





A QUIZ-ZICAL GLANCE AT SMASH HITS OF DAYS GONE BY 


5 The wide-eyed gal below typified a new idea 
of sex appeal in the period when F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald wrote This Side of Paradise and Percy 
Marks turned out: The Plastic Age, from the 
picturization of which this photo is taken; her 
name (this is too easy) is:—Bessie Love, Anita 
Page, Sue Carol, Clara Bow, Billie Dove 





6 If you were dining at the Trocadero in Hollywood and saw the 
man in the photo below, you would probably nudge your com- 
panion excitedly and say, "Migawsh, there's: —Bill Powell, John 
Barrymore, Monte Blue, William Desmond, Bobby Harron." 
Do you remember seeing him in the picture, When Knighthood 
Was in Flower, in which he played with:—Madge Bellamy, 
Marion Davies, Mildred Davis, Edna Purviance, Billie Burke 
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7 More famed as a statuesque siren than 
for rdles such as she took in Nomads of 
the North was:—Betty Compson, Betty 
Blythe, Marguerite De La Motte, 
Nazimova, Barbara La Marr, who also 
played in:—Anthony Adverse, Modern 
Times, The Gorgeous Hussy, The 
Country Doctor, The Great Ziegfeld 


8 The Oriental proffering the prop 
posy is here rebuffed by Gypsy Fair, 
a réle taken by:—Mae Marsh, May 
McAvoy, Dorothy Gish, Carol 
Dempster, Anita Stewart, in the 
film:—Broken Blossoms, Dream 
Street, House of Whispers, The 
Tong Man, Limehouse Nights 


9 Doubt us if you will but it's a fact that 
the gent of this lynching act won 
PHOTOPLAY'S popularity contest in 
1913. He was:—J. Warren Kerrigan, 
Dustin Farnum, Francis X. Bushman 
The movie was:—Days of ‘49, Winning 
of Barbara Worth, Hearts and 
Flowers, Girl of the Golden West 





Check the words in italics which make correct answers for these stills from 


films that have passed into movie history. 


if the face is familiar but you 


can’t quite place the name, turn to page 82 for the correct answers 








Impressions of Holly- 
wood au naturel, 
achieved through the 
modern magic of artis- 
tic photography. Left 
—Sunlight: a Para- 
mount extra girl, posed 
against an ordinary set 
background. Below— 
Devotion: Mrs. Oakie 
and son, Jack. Near 
right—Reverie: Kay 
Francis, seen through 
the door of her port- 
able dressing room. Far 
right — Shadow: Gary 
Cooper and Mrs. 
Cooper, and Gary 
Cooper alone. Right, 
below—Power: Paul 


Lucas, as aeronaut 





CAMERA LOOT 
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Hollywood has proved that it can take a kidding and 
can even kid itself—but when Margaret Sullavan's 
New York stage success of last winter hits the screen 
little more than the name will be intact. After all, 
a serious drayma that's so obviously a slap in the 
face at Hollywood—well, that's asking too much. 
Rumors of bitter feelings between Katharine Hep- 
burn and Ginger Rogers evaporated into thin air 
when the costars got going on this story of stage- 
struck girls in a theatrical boardinghouse, with Direc- 
tor Gregory LaCava at the helm; Adolphe Menjou, 
Constance Collier and Gail Patrick to lend support 
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There’s where the Stars have to slave! 
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Presenting that glorified institution of the 
Hollywood proletariat—the star's dressing 
room. Nelson Eddy, in a knotty-pine at- 
mosphere, relaxes on a soft chaise lounge; 
Lionel Barrymore, at ease with his news- 
paper, is proud of his ship model (hobb 

hangover from "Captains Comet 
The feminine contingent has other ideas of 
soul-soothing decoration. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald chooses an all-white piano to match 
her all-white room; Ginger Rogers likes 
old ivory work and peach satin; Ann Sothern 
goes for blue dots and taffeta upholstery; 
but Joan Crawford's forte is that big picture 
of Franchot Tone enthroned on her piano 








K AY 
_ FRANCIS 


IN FIRST LADY 


She's an enigma even to Hollywood. 
Although Kay goes on her way with no 
spectacular successes to her credit, her 
average is better than six pictures a 
year. Now she wants better rales and 
is fighting to get them. She makes a 
huge salary, yet lives quietly in the 
same unpretentious house she moved 
into when her salary was small. She's 
considered the screen's best dressed 
woman, but her personal wardrobe con- 
tains fewer clothes than an extra's. 
Though she's seldom mentioned in ro- 
mantic gossip, she's been married three 
times and currently Delmer Daves, sce- 
nario writer, is her constant companion 








Hollywood love in three stages— 
Virginia Field, beaued by Blake Owen- 
smith; recently divorced June Lang 
with Michael Whalen; latest bride, 
Anne Shirley with groom John Payne 


Here’s an intimate squint into the doings of those 


West Coast adobe dwellers—by the tattler who 


tells only that which is worth repeating 


HOLLYWOOD THIS MONTH— 


Has been vegetating quietly, like a turnip 
someone forgot to yank up... everyone 
who was anyone went off on a vacation and 
lay in the sun, or fished, or rowed in little 
boats Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, always 
humming with activity, sat in a state of tor- 
por with only five productions running .. . 
all the other studios were on nearly the same 
basis ... 

But when things look quiet, especially in 
this town, then it’s time to be suspicious... 
So we were suspicious. . 
discovered that under the general torpor 
much was going on... and learned, too, 
that even in the most dormant of summer 
periods the glamour and vitality and heart- 
ache and laughter and the sentimental hu- 
man kindness and the brutality that are Hol- 
lywood keep going right along at the same 
pace.... 

So that one of the most famous marriages 
in the colony came within a fraction of 
breaking up, but didn’t quite ... and an 
equally famous friendship, once a romance, 
was reportedly blasted for always .. . and 
a little girl star was bitten by the strangest 
animal ... and there was a minor crime 


and nobody cared... . 


. and as a result 


. and another mother trouble wave 
with a young man insisting he would—and 
his mother wishing he wouldn’t—marry .. . 
and a spicy little boudoir tale all about pink 
ruffles in a bachelor’s bedroom . . . and so 
forth, and on... . 


wave... 


ALARUM 


Our special agents came rushing into the 
office not long ago bursting with the news 
that Clark Gable, supposedly absent on a 
hunting expedition, had, without his stu- 
dio’s knowledge, made a hurried—and secret 
—trip to New York. 

“You can guess why!” hissed our inform- 
ants, portentously. 

Well, we couldn’t. “Why?” we asked. 

“Because Rhea Gable has fallen in love 
everybody says so! And that'll make it 
easier for him to get his divorce, at last.” 

It sounded interesting. We checked. 





There was no authentic news about Rhea 
except that she was still living quietly in her 
small house, seeing few people, going out 
little, biding her time. 

Metro admitted readily that Clark had 
gone to New York, and that they didn’t have 
his address and that they didn’t know why 





GOSSIP or HOLLYVVOOD | 


he didn’t stay home where he belonged. 
Yes, his departure had been sudden—they’d 
had to cancel a dozen interview appoint- 
ments half an hour before they were due— 
with no explanation, either. Fine thing. 

Whereupon we put our feet back up on the 
desk. If anything goes on involving any of its 
stars, M-G-M knows it, make no mistake. 
And if Gable had been in New York for any 
reason other than pleasure, the studio would 
have insisted with its last breath that he was 
in Wyoming slaughtering coyotes. 

Make something of it if you will. 


INNOCENT ABROAD 


| HE journeying of Robert Taylor from Hol- 
lywood to London, for the purpose of making 
“A Yank at Oxford,” is, however, a different 
matter. 

Robert stymied his studio’s attempt to 
make a publicity coup out of his departure 
by leaving too soon, without telling anybody 
but his mother and Barbara Stanwyck. A 
great group of photographers and reporters 
gathered to see him off, waited an hour at 
the station, and then discovered he’d 
planed out the evening before. 

As for the rumors—nay, the certain dec- 
laration—that his romance with Miss Stan- 
wyck is over, and that this trip is the perfect 
opportunity for them to let the whole thing 
drift off: Barbara, almost immediately after 
he left, took her vacation and went east- 
ward to Canada. Thus there could be no 
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chance that if she went out for an evening 
with a friend the newspapers would take it 
up, and Bob would hear of it, and there 
would be a misunderstanding. Close sources 
tell us that before Bob left he made a pact 
with Barbara: if anything serious happened 
to either, that person would tell the other. 
Aside from emergency, mutual trust would 
do. 

At any rate, when he comes back to Hol- 
lywood for the holidays he’s got another sur- 
prise—a pleasant one this time—awaiting 
him. He’d okayed all the plans for his home 
on the valley ranch, but hadn’t given the 
order to go ahead; right now he expects that 
when he gets back he must still go through 
all the troublesome details of building super- 
vision and what not. But Barbara has made 
arrangements, and when he steps off the 
plane at Burbank his new home will be com- 
pletely finished, to the last detail, ready for 
occupancy. Consider that, scandalmongers! 


IN ONE EAR AND OUT THE TYPEWRITER 


We are very touched over how much Jean 
Harlow’s death has affected Bill Powell. We 
saw him walking down a studio street the 
other day and hardly recognized him. Pale, 
tired—he’s lost pounds of weight—and al- 
most never smiles anymore, doesn’t ever tell 
his famous stories. Everyone thought he’d 
start drinking too much, but he hasn't. 
“Double Wedding,” his latest picture with 
Myrna Loy, was made and finished on a 




















































closed set. Even studio employees were to 
keep out. Those who managed to sneak in 
say Bill’s been working madly, that the only 
time he’s himself is when he’s before the 
cameras, and that as a result he insists on 
remaking each scene again and again until 
it is perfect. The rest of the cast gets awfully 
tired, and it costs Metro a great deal of 
money in time, but they humor him—which 
is kind. 

He spent two weeks in a friend’s lodge up 
at Arrowhead, and then began getting ready 
for a long trip. Has a passport and no plans 
—he’ll just go to Europe and wander about 
until he’s himself again, he says. His bosses 
are resigned. He’s no good in his present 
state, at all. The only thing that worries us 
is: suppose he isn’t able to make the adjust- 
ment he must? Suppose the memory of 
that bright beauty lost to him is too haunt- 
ing? Suppose he never returns to the 
screen? e* 

There has been a lot of argument about 
who took the last picture of Jean before her 
death, but we know that it was a full-color 
photograph made by studio people. It was 
sent on to a great New York daily before 
she died, and Powell asked that the original 
be shipped back to him. He wanted to frame 
it and keep it. 

The picture was duly returned, and one 
of the publicity boys was detailed to cart it 
over to Bill’s house. The kid put it into his 
car, remembered something at the last min- 
ute, and dashed back into the studio, leav- 
ing his roadster—and the photograph—out 


Hum-m-med, hum-m-med gos- 
sipers when Bart Marshall and 
Barbara Stanwyck (below) 
lunched together. A triangle, 
said some; studio publicity, said 
others. The fact remains—Bob 
Taylor, having his birthday cake 
cut (left), is still the head man 





























Lee Russell (left) just smiled 
when she heard those Marshall- 
Stanwyck rumors, for she's the 
suave Englishman's real thrill 





in front. When he returned, the package 
was gone. 

Metro doesn’t care about catching the per- 
son who took it, but they want their pic- 
ture. If whoever swiped it will send it back, 
with any old address attached, he can have 
in return any group of Harlow stills he 
wants—no questions asked, understand 


NEWS ITEM 


NELSoNn EDDY was dancing at the Coco- 
anut Grove the other night with a beautiful 
blonde. This makes twice we’ve been ob- 
liged to report that Nelson has gone stepping 
with a girl who wasn’t his mother. We 
couldn’t identify the blonde, although she 
wasn't any employee of his and that makes 
her interesting, from the romance angle; 
golly, you don’t suppose. . . ? 


REGRETS 


THAT sorry mess, in which George Brent 
and Constance Worth are still involved at 
this writing, has had a deeper effect on 
George’s happiness than the misery of rotten 
publicity. You'll remember that not long 
ago Greta Garbo returned from Sweden and 
began again seeing a lot of this so-called 
“woman hater.” That cooled after a time, 
‘but the two remained good friends. 

Now, we’re told, Garbo isn’t even at home 
to him over the telephone. She’s seen about 
now, from time to time, with Leopold Sto- 
kowski, but not even the most optimistic 
whisperers in Hollywood can get up nerve 
enough to say she is in love with the famous 
musician. 

We were driving past Miss Garbo’s house 
in Brentwood one sunny afternoon recently, 
by the way, and suddenly had one of those 
crazy impulses you get sometimes. We were 
familiar with the grounds and the building, 
because Jeanette MacDonald had lived there; 
and we knew that if we drove down the 
street in back, and slithered along a dirt 
lane, and climbed up through a vacant lot, 
we could peer through the openings in the 
great canvas curtain that protects the garden 
from neighbors’ opera glasses. 

Dignity and conscience put up a good fight, 
but lost—three minutes later we stood, cov- 
ered with burrs, by the fence, looking curi- 
ously through a slit at the swimming pool 
and tennis court and stretch of lawn. Yes 
—there, on a gigantic towel, reclined the 
Nordic Enigma, eating a cookie and reading 
a magazine. Pretty soon she put the maga- 
zine down, threw the remainder of the 
ccokie away, turned over, yawned, stood up, 
sat down again—all with a kind of indefinite 
vagueness like a person who was trying to 
think of something to do, and couldn't. 

It occurred to us suddenly, “This woman’s 
bored. She’s bored silly with this garden 
and this sun and that cookie and that maga- 
zine.’ The temptation to call to her through 
the fence was strong, but before we could 
gather the necessary brass she got up once 
more, picked up the towel by one corner, and 
dragging it behind her proceeded listlessly 
to the house. 

Later that evening we remembered the 
look of her shoulders—the utter lassitude 
they expressed—and wished we had spoken 

(Continued on page 74) 








There is a definite musical clique in Hollywood, led 
by Mrs. L. A. Irish, President of the Hollywood 
Bowl Association. This year she awarded Lily Pons 
and Andre Kostelanetz a gold bowl trophy when 
their concert drew a record audience of 29,000 


The Jean Hersholts always go in 
for cultural events. Jean's hobby, 
besides music, is first editions 


Naturally you expect other singers 
to be there to compare notes. 
Hence Irene Dunne and husband 


= 


Janet Gaynor, too, with publicist Russell 
Birdwell, is one of the musical highbrows 


Grace Moore and husband 
Valentin Parera, right, never 
miss a concert. Leelee is 
one of Grace's best friends 


Mischa Auer may be 
funny on the screen but 
he takes music seriously 
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This is no publicity ges- 


ture on Robinson's part. 
He adores symphonies 


Little Deanna Durbin, the 
youngest of the songbirds, 
listens with rapt attention 








WE COVER THE 
STUDIOS 


BY JAMES REID 


ON’T look now—but we think we just 
saw Boom Times return. 

We just saw some producers un- 
tying studio purse strings that have been 
knotted for years, reaching down deep, and 
then, as they say in Shanghai, shooting the 
works. 

But we wonder if you are prepared for the 
other news that we are about to bring to 
you? The news that Hollywood is suddenly 
going modest? 

Perhaps you, like us, can remember ’way 
back to yesterday, when Hollywood was not 
modest. 

A producer, for example, would re‘urn 
from a junket abroad. In his wake would 
follow a new foreign find with a certain 
amount of charm. Immediately, before any- 
one else had a chance to see her, he would 
announce that she was a sensation. She 
would back Garbo and Dietrich and Hep- 
burn and Crawford right off the movie map! 

It was great ballyhoo. But, somehow, it 
never worked, It made the public expect 
too much, 
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Producers are finally admitting as much, 
at least to themselves. Today, they are not 
boasting about their foreign finds. They are 
hiding them, going into shy silences about 
them. They are giving the girls a chance to 
make their own first impressions. 

Even Samuel Goldwyn, the Great Gold- 
wyn who once spent a year—and a million 
dollars—to make one of his foreign finds fa- 
mous before the public ever saw her, has 
changed his ways. For nearly a year, he has 
had a new foreign find under wraps, waiting 
for the psychological moment to put her into 
the game. Meanwhile, his publicity staff has 
had orders not to publicize her. Even Sam 
is trying the experiment of giving the public 
a surprise. And our hunch is that the pub- 
lic will like the surprise. 

Her name is Sigrid Gurie (pronounced 
See-grid Goor-ee). You will see her for the 
first time, and hear her (which, we promise 
you, will also be something), in “The Ad- 
ventures of Marco Polo,” starring Gary 
Cooper. Sam is spending only a million and 
a half on the picture, 


Once Gary Cooper nearly gave 
up his career because of a scene 
like this one with Sigrid Gurie 


Sigrid is twenty-three, Norwegian, natu- 
rally blonde, with eyes of a clear Scandi- 
navian blue. The picture does not make use 
of her blonde beauty. She plays a slant-eyed 
Chinese Princess with black lacquered hair. 
But the picture makes full use of her voice. 
The Princess’ name is Kukachin—‘“‘Golden 
Bells.” She is so called because of her voice. 

The setting is Thirteenth Century China. 
There, to the court of mighty Kublai Khan, 
comes Marco Polo, swashbuckling Venetian 
adventurer. Promptly, he lowes his heart to 
the Princess Kukachin, and thereafter has a 
time of it, trying not to lose his head. 


Two months ago we saw the picture start, 
under the direction of John Cromwell, as a 
dramatic epic with romantic sidelights. Since 
then, it has undergone story changes and a 
change of directors. Archie Mayo is now in 
charge, and the picture is shaping up as a 
semi-historical fantasy, exciting, romantic, 
lavish, but with a light touch. 

We watch what promises to be the most 
difficult scene of the revised version—the 
first love scene between Polo and the Prin- 
cess, in a garden of the palace. 

The first time Gary was ever called upon 
to kiss a girl before a camera, he went into 
hiding and nearly gave up his screen career. 
In the ten years since then, he has been 
dodging kissing scenes whenever possible. 
They still fuss him. And this is Sigrid’s first 
love scene before cameras. This, in fact, is 
her first picture, either here or abroad. 

In the Thirteenth Century, it seems, kiss- 
ing was unknown in China. Yet, when Marco 
Polo first meets the Princess Kukachin, and 
succumbs at first sight to her charms, he 
obeys that Venetian impulse—and kisses her. 
Her reactions, in quick succession, are 
amazement, surprised delight, then indigna- 
tion. He blandly persuades her that kissing 
is the Occidental form of greeting. They end 
in a passionate embrace. 





Were talk to Sigrid before the scene. She 
is unflurried, at least on the surface. We 
look for the explanation. We come upon 
this information: Goldwyn has forbidden 
any, and all, dramatic coaching for her screen 
career. “It will only make you self-con- 
scious,” he has told her. “I signed you as 
you are. I want you to stay that way—natu- 
ral.” Sigrid is doing her best to obey orders. 
Mayo calls for a rehearsal. Gary and 
Sigrid go through the scene, not once, but 
several times. We overhear a prop man tell 
another prop man, watching Gary, “It’s nice 
work, if you can get it.” Gary, however, is 
perspiring. No man was ever more embar- 
rassed. But he’s game; he keeps on trying 
to look natural. Until, finally, Mayo says, 
“All right, let’s shoot it. Let’s make history!” 
The scene is difficult enough for the bash- 
ful Gary. But the really difficult acting in 
the scene devolves upon the newcomer. Her 
reactions call for subtle shadings of emotion. 
As Mayo calls “Cut!” at the end of the 
scene, he shakes his head in mock self-amaze- 
ment, and tells Gary and Sigrid, “We did 

make history!” 
(Continued on page 78) 














HOLLYWOOD 





ON THE AIR 


BY JIM NEWTON 


EW cold weather clambakes furnish 

the hot Hollywood radio news this 

month. If worrying 
about those long winter evenings, rest easy— 
there won’t be room enough on the air for a 
snowflake to filter through when the Holly- 
wood winter gold rush gets going. Every 
star you ever heard of is completely mike- 
mushy at this point. As for the menu, signed, 
sealed and all but delivered—have a look: 

The new shows: “Silver Theater” (nice 
name?) will start about the time your big 
round eyes will read this. It’s a variety show 
starring a big-time screen star four weeks in 
a row, according to present plans (CBS net- 
work) and from our overstuffed perch it 
looks as if Rosalind Russell starts the first 
hitch . . . Then Tyrone Power, Jr., breaks 
into the big time with his own spot on NBC’s 
blue chain. Ty will give a dramatic sketch 
every Sunday with Hollywood guestars in 
support ... Charlie Butterworth and 
Lanny Ross salvage Fred Astaire’s old Pack- 
ard show with a new dippy diet . Jack 
Haley goes to town on his own Log Cabin 
split hour taking that honeyous Virginia Ver- 
rill and Warren Hull along with him from 
Show Boat and letting in his movie pals to 
kibitz from time to time . . . We’ve told you 
about Jeanette MacDonald’s Vick’s concerts 
. . . but did you know that John Barrymore 
and his Ariel were such a click last summer 
in Shakespeare that they’re set again for a 
wintereading of “Animal Kingdom” and 
“Accent on Youth’? NBC sustaining, of 
course . George Jessel joins up with 
your pal, Al, the Jolson . . . and Prez. Jack 
Oakie cuts classes down to a half-hour, mak- 
ing Benny Goodman walk the other half mile 
for a Camel . . . Sorry, no Judy Garland— 
she’s too busy at M-G-M, they say, but we 
understand she’s also too high-priced now . . . 
And—we’ve been saving this one—Myrna 
Loy and Bill Powell begin airomping soon in 
their favorite dramatic dish—you guessed it 
—a “Thin Man” series! You like? 

Of course, the old stand-bys snap out of 
the summer slump in a big way. Meaning 
that Bing Crosby is back taking star intro- 
duction worries off the frail shoulders of 
Robin Burns on the komfortable Kraft hour, 
and that Cecil B. De Mille is clucking to- 
gether his Lux Radio Theater for another 
season of the best Hollywood dramatic star- 
enditions money can buy. 

No diminuendo either, in the evergreen 
hours, although if you ask us, Chase and 


you've been 


Imagine McCarthy's surprise when 
Nelson Eddy took him for a ride— 
but Charlie had his innings later 


Sanborn could do without quite so many 
stars—five regulars, now that Nelson Eddy 
punches the clock, and a guest star or two 
every Sunday! They trip over each other. 
Incidentally, with all Radio Row holding its 
breath, the fair-haired boy, Nelson, made his 
long-delayed debut, and what a pleasant sur- 
prise when he turned out to be a regular guy 
instead of the prima donna we had been led 
to believe. Of course Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy were laying for him, but 
Nelson up and fooled them all by grabbing 
that objectionable young McCarthy gentle- 
man and planting him firmly on one knee. 
Wendy Barrie guested that Sunday, and be- 
fore the show, like all the cuties, she had to 
have a session with Charlie. 

“Without a doubt,” she told him, “you are 
the most wonderful man in Hollywood.” 

“That’s what all the girls tell me,” piped 
Charlie in a childish falsetto. Only it was 
Nelson Eddy, cracking his famous voice, a 
la Bergen. Charlie didn’t get back at him 
until the next week, but plenty then. It 
happened like this: Nelson was deep in the 
throes of a song when the audience began to 
titter. Well, you don’t titter at an Eddy 
when he lets the song box work, so in mixed 





anger and surprise he glared over his cheat- 
ers, but the chirrups only swelled. That’s 
right, it was Charlie, giving him the quiet 
bird with the audience loving it! 


HotLywoop is still slightly teched on 
the subject of Charlie and Bill Fields, who 
incidentally, is so fully recovered that he says 
he'll have to start wearing himself down 
again. Golf does it, Bill told us; he plays 
indoors, he says, with a cotton ball (can you 
take it?) and makes up his funny business 
in between shots. A few weeks ago either 
the shots or the funny business didn’t work, 
because just three hours before the show Bill 
didn’t have a word to say! He begged off the 
show but no go, so he thought up his script 
while shaving—some guy! 

Tickets for that show are as rare as Demo- 
crats in Vermont, and as for the hired help 
—not even accidents can keep them away. 
Alice Brady showed up in a wheel chair with 
her sprained ankle in a brace, the afternoon 
she emoted in “Electra” with Don Ameche. 
They closed down shooting Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s biggest picture, “In Old Chicago,” 
because Alice couldn’t hobble around, but 

(Continued on page 89) 





% THIN ICE—20th Century-Fox 


HILE Robert Taylor's professional status quivers 
under blows like “Broadway Melody,” the 
man named Zanuck is assuring the success of 
his new star, Tyrone Power, by making box-office 
hits suitable to the youngster’s talent. This latest 
happy combination of romance and music, spectacle 
and comedy, in which Powers costars with Sonja 
Henie, is—to understate—a knockout of a show. 
The lovely little skating lady, in her second 
screening, proves again her innate showmanship and 
her really fine ability. Here is no flash in the cin- 
ema pan; she plays her role with assured artistry, 
her accent is more understandable but still adorable, 
her routines are varied. No need to detail the story 
-these Cinderella, mistaken-identity yarns are 
entertaining without analysis. Power is a prince in 
disguise, Sonja’s the resort skating teacher. They 
meet while skiing, fall in love, get tangled in the 
international intrigue their romance has engendered. 
As an example of pure film technique, of almost 
perfect production, this should stand as a lesson to 
other studios. No story, however good, however 
well acted, is convincing if the sequences are jerky 
and badly cut. Photography is of standard excel- 
lence and the pace of action is adjusted so that no 
single scene is allowed to drag. You'll appreciate 


Arthur Treacher as the Prince’s aide-de-camp, Ray- 
mond Walburn as Sonja’s rascally uncle, and Joan 
Davis as the orchestra leader. There are four mag- 
nificent skating dances, to a Strauss-like score. 





BROADWAY MELODY OF 1938--M-G-M 


GAIN Bob Taylor and Eleanor Powell are 

teamed in the annual Metro musical, this time 
a follow-up to the last highly successful “Broadway 
Melody.” The picture is a typical kind of thing, 
well mounted, stuffed with much of Hollywood's 
best talent at its best. But Taylor’s réle, meant as 
the lead, is lost somewhere in the melee. George 
Murphy, given his due at last, is a brighter per- 
sonality; Bob can only do his best, which is hand- 
some enough. He plays a producer who discovers 
Eleanor Powell, a horse-lover who also tap-dances. 
When his show needs money, she enters her nag in 
a prize race. Buddy Ebsen, Judy Garland (a new 
and potentially great star!), Sophie Tucker and many 
others contribute highly entertaining feature 
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x THE PRISONER OF ZENDA—Selznick-United 
Artists 


F, not too long ago, you were a devotee of the kind 

of romantic adventure as typified by Douglas 
Fairbanks—with fair ladies in distress and swag- 
gering heroes and swishing swords and castle dun- 
geons—you will find great nostalgic pleasure in this. 
Produced with all the 1937 technique that a modern 
studio and a million dollars can achieve, this never- 
theless is frankly melodrama. That it succeeds in 
being one of the most entertaining pictures of the 
year is a compliment to John Cromwell’s fine direc- 
tion and Ronald Colman’s believable portrayal. 

You probably remember Anthony Hope’s famous 
story: Rudolf Rassendyll, handsome Britisher, comes 
to an obscure Balkan kingdom and is immediately 
entangled in political intrigue. He is a distant 
cousin of, and resembles perfectly, the young king 
whose evil brother Black Michael, plots to snatch 
the throne. When the drunken monarch is drugged 
and abducted on coronation eve, Rassendyll takes 
his place—is king for a time, during which he falls 
in love with the kidnapped prince’s fiancée. 

Colman, in his dual réle as Rassendyll and the 
King, is superbly cast. Lovely Madeleine Carroll 


plays the Princess and helps make the various love 
scenes beautiful in the extreme. You'll like Mary 
Astor as Black Michael’s conniving mistress; Ray- 
mond Massey, as heavy, is positively Machiavellian. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., however, is vast as a rascally 
adventurer and is just too rascally for words. Aside 
from this one fault, it’s blood-stirring cinema. 





a 
BIG CITY—M-G-M 


HIS is hardly susceptible of classification. It is 

not an epic of a taxi war nor a drama of an immi- 
grant’s problem nor altogether a slapstick comedy; 
yet it partakes liberally of all three. Admittedly it’s 
a clever production, a combination of “Thin Man” 
romance and the fight of New York chauffeurs for 
freedom. Luise Rainer plays the foreign wife of a 
cabby, Spencer Tracy; when a garage is bombed, 
officials pin the crime on her and try to deport her. 
She hides, and the chase is on. The story doesn’t do 
justice to Tracy’s talent nor Miss Rainer’s charm; 
she is coy and he is a little ponderous. Others in 
the cast are generally convincing although everyone 
overacts a little. You will just have to overenthusi- 
asm the finale, in which Luise has a baby in an am- 
bulance while famous fighters (Jack Dempsey and 
others) tangle with an army of cab drivers, 
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% ANGEL—Paramount 


ARLENE DIETRICH is more than usually gor- 
geous in this superbly produced cinema. Those 
who first hailed her as a great actress in “The Blue 
Angel” will not be disappointed in her latest picture. 
Fragile and lovely, like a fine old portrait, she plays 
the wife of a titled British statesman who, despite 
his deep love for her, is more interested in politics. 
Herbert Marshall is most urbane as the preoccu- 
pied husband, and you probably will like Melvyn 
Douglas as the romantic lover. 

The story centers itself around the eternal tri- 
angle but is set to sparkling dialogue, moves against 
a background of beautiful photography and there 
are many new situations. Miss Dietrich flies to 
Paris under an assumed name and accidentally 
meets Douglas, another visitor, at the Salon of the 
Grand Duchess Anna. They dine together and he 
falls in love with the mysterious stranger, whom he 
calls Angel, since he does not know her real name. 

Coincidentally, Marshall and Douglas were friends 
in war days, so that when they unexpectedly meet, 
Marshall invites his old friend to dine at his home 
and introduces him to his wife. Thereafter you must 
watch reel after reel of suspicion, of subterfuge, of 
Miss Dietrich’s pale mask trying not to betray pain 
but succeeding too well. One must confess that 
portions of the picture are ponderous, and that 
the theme is dated in the modern conception; these 
objections, however, are standard in almost any of 
Marlene’s vehicles, and seem to be overlooked by 
her great audience. 














THE BEST PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


Angel 

Big City 
First Lady 
Stage Door 
Thin Ice 


Back in Circulation 
Broadway Melody of 1938 
100 Men and a Girl 

The Prisoner of Zenda 


Wife, Doctor and Nurse 


BEST PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH 


George Murphy in "Broadway Melody of 1938" 
Judy Garland in "Broadway Melody of 1938" 
Kay Francis in "First Lady" 

Verree Teasdale in "First Lady" 
Deanna Durbin in "100 Men and a Girl" 
Leopold Stokowski in ''100 Men and a Girl" 
The Hundred Men in "100 Men and a Girl” 
Ronald Colman in ''The Prisoner of Zenda’ 
Madeleine Carroll in ''The Prisoner of Zenda" 
Katharine Hepburn in ''Stage Door" 
Andrea Leeds in ‘Stage Door" 
Loretta Young in ''Wife, Doctor and Nurse” 


Virginia Bruce in ''Wife, Doctor and Nurse" 





% STAGE DOOR—RKO-Radio 


ROM the hullabaloo of a theatrical boarding house 

comes this genuinely great story of young actresses 
who battle Broadway for minor fame and a scant 
living. 

Although the fine stage play has been tampered 
with, it is to screen advantage. Brilliantly directed 
by Gregory La Cava, the almost completely femi- 
nine cast handled their funny, sometimes bitter, 
dialogue and their frequent dramatics with exqui- 
site finesse. Amazingly, here is a magnificently 
entertaining picture without a love story. 

Quickest at repartee of all the seldom working 
wisecracking young ladies is Ginger Rogers, who 
after years of being Mr. Astaire’s dancing partner 
gives an excellent account of herself in a purely 
dramatic role. Ginger’s roommate is Katharine 
Hepburn, well-dressed and pretty swank, who in 
reality is an heiress out to make a name for her- 
self before the footlights. Her disapproving father 
angles a play and has her cast in the lead hoping 
she’ll make a fool of herself and come home. An- 
drea Leeds, desperately in need of work, covets the 
same role. It is through this pathetic girl’s climatic 
action that Hepburn discovers the right thing to do. 

That's all there is to the story, but it is played 
against the background of a greater theme: that 
of a group of desperate girls who take refuge from 
failure in a humor of their own creation. Miss 
Hepburn does her usually fine work, but in some 
scenes resembles her caricatures. Miss Leeds’ per- 
formance has great power and Adolphe Menjou as 
the philandering producer is highly amusing. 





% WIFE, DOCTOR and NURSE—20th Century-Fox 


LTHOUGH Director Walter Lang when he began 

this picture apparently meant to create an hour 
of pure entertainment only, he has in any analysis 
done more than that. Perhaps because he found in 
his script the elements of a sophistication seldom 
brought to the screen and a wealth of human drama 
of passionate emotion against a background to be 
played with restraint, he couldn’t resist turning his 
production into pretty great cinema anyway. 

It is a portrait of today’s cultured lives lived fu- 
riously with a kind of rollicking humor in the face 
of a troubled decade. You will find it the first hos- 
pital picture ever to be completely convincing, per- 
haps because there is no insistence on melodramatic 
situations. The scene is simply a newer and a less 
bitter “Design for Living.” Warner Baxter is a good 
successful surgeon who has grown to depend very 
much on his assistant, Virginia Bruce. He gets 
Loretta Young as a patient when she falls from : 
horse, and she is very charming and he marries 
her. Both women then are in love with Baxte1 
and both are supremely necessary to his happines 


Loretta in a physical capacity, Virginia prof 
sionally. This situation is worked out for you wit} 
such simplicity, with such lack of dramati witl 
such humor that you believe implicitly in the trutl 


of every single scene. 


Loretta is completely charming; Miss Bruc 
handles ably a tough assignment, and Baxter a 
though at times a bit fatigued, does a convincing job 


Pee, 





BACK IN CIRCULATION—Warners 


GAIN this studio makes cinema material that is 

pointed at natural audience sympathy for those 
who are about to die. Less dramatic and artistic 
than “They Won't Forget,” this picture deals again 
with the part newspaper people play in railroading 
innocent persons to death. 

Remarkably good as the woman reporter is wise- 
cracking Joan Blondell, who helps tabloid editor 
Pat O’Brien build up a maze of circumstantial evi- 
dence against show girl Margaret Lindsay, unjustly 
accused of murdering her husband. After the dam- 
age is done, Joan is convinced of the girl’s inno- 
cence, works hard to save her. 

There is good production work in the opening 
train crash and suspense throughout is well paced. 


SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 





FIRST LADY—Warners 


ERE is one of your favorite stage plays nicely 

translated to celluloid. For those of you who 
have no interest in politics this brutal satire on 
Washington folk and their machinations will hold 
little fascination. The cat chat between the women. 
however, should hold universal appeal. Kay Fran- 
cis, multi-gowned as usual, does a brilliant job as 
the ambitious wife of Preston Foster, Secretary ol 
State. She wants the Presidency for him, but her 
intrigue goes awry and she almost nominates Wal- 
ter Connolly, pedantic old court justice. 

Verree Teasdale, as Connolly’s philandering wife. 
gives the most outstanding performance of her ca- 
reer. Louise Fazenda is a photograph of the typical 
clubwoman and each supporting player is good. 
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> 100 MEN AND A, GIRL—Universal 


N her second picture. charming Deanna Durbin 

keeps faith with the many friends she won by her 
screen debut in “Three Smart Girls.” Much is de- 
manded of the young actress in the way of both act- 
ing and singing, but she comes through with flying 
colors. 

As Patsy Cardwell, daughter of an unemployed 
trombone player, Adolphe Menjou, she is an engag- 
ing Mary-Mixup in her efforts to organize an or- 
chestra composed of her father and ninety-nine 
other jobless musicians. The men’s only chance to 
get wealthy Eugene Pallette to act as their sponsor 
depends on persuading Leopold Stokowski to direct 
them in a concert-hall appearance. So Miss Deanna 
goes to work, using her ingenuity and her lovely 
young voice, to obtain the renowned Philadelphia 
symphony leader’s consent, and finally, by a clever 
trick, obtains a hearing for her protégés. 

The picture is a natural for all lovers of fine mu- 
sic. It is a rare treat to listen to the country’s finest 
symphony orchestra play such a classic as Liszt’s 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody,” and to hear Deanna 
Durbin sing Mozart's “Alleluja” with full orchestral 
accompaniment. And while the director, Henry 
Koster, allows us this privilege, he has by no means 
neglected the story, for the music and singing are 
carefully blended into the plot development. 

Leopold Stokowski again gives a_ satisfactory 
close-up of how a famous conductor looks and acts 
both on and off the concert stage. It’s perfect. 
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SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT—Grand National 


AMES CAGNEY’S newest picture is built on the 

“Star is Born” theme, presenting him as a New 
York hoofer gone Hollywood. Evelyn Daw (a grace- 
ful new singer) is his charming bride, Mona Barrie 
the actress-temptress, and Gene Lockhart the stub- 
born producer who brings Jimmy fame. You'll en- 
joy Cagney’s natural portrayal, the generally fine 
production, the nice direction. Well recommended. 


MAKE A WISH—RKO-Radio 


(= of the weaker Bobby Breen vehicles, this 
takes the singing boy to a Maine camp where 
his silvery voice inspires Basil Rathbone, Broadway 
composer, to finish an operetta. The rest concerns 
itself with the friendship between the two and the 
return to glory on the stage of Bobby’s mother, 
Marion Claire. It’s a human little story and you'll 


find the music easy to hum. 





ALL OVER TOWN—Republic 


LSEN AND JOHNSON fans will love this bit of 

bright hysteria wrapped around two “angels” 
who attempt to back a Broadway show only to find 
themselves with a murder mystery on their hands. 
There in neither rhyme nor reason to any of it, but 
it’s fun just the same. Franklin Pangborn is a panic 
as a swish designer. The boys themselves are twin 
riots, and there are some nice musical interludes. 





BAD GUY—M-G- 


= GUY” equals bad picture. Bruce Cabot, in 

real life much reformed, plays an unholy fellow 
who, after getting into scrape after scrape, comes to 
grief. Edward Norris is the good boy who tries to 
aid Cabot, and reaps his reward in the love of pretty 
Virginia Grey. Somehow you like Bruce better, 


though you know you shouldn’t. Our advice is that 
you don’t give any of it another thought. 
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LIFE OF THE PARTY—RKO-Radio 


OE PENNER’S juvenile whimsey, Gene Ray- 

mond’s blond hair and a half-dozen famous co- 
medians are high lighted in this rather good musical. 
Harriet Hilliard, a socialite in search of a career, 
runs away from rich-boy Raymond. That’s the 
thread of story which holds together a hodgepodge 
of specialty acts by Billy Gilbert, Parkyakarkus and 
Helen Broderick. Many laughs and some good songs. 


a 





ANNAPOLIS SALUTE—RKO-Radio 


ERE is a worthwhile, simply presented story of 

rival middies at Annapolis. James Ellison and 
Van Heflin, classmates, are in love with Marsha 
Hunt. Harry Carey, Ellison’s father, objects to his 
son marrying, but when Jimmy accidently involves 
Marsha in a scandal, both father and rival leap to his 
aid, Background flavor is refreshingly genuine, 
since the picture was made on the Academy campus. 





LOVE IS ON THE AlR—Warners 


M ORE important than the story itself is the work 

of Ronald Reagan, who makes his screen bow 
in this tale of radio. Ronald, as the “Uncle Andy” 
of the kiddies’ hour, finds himself plunged into a 
gangster’s murder mystery. His fearless exposé of 
their schemes lands him the job of radio commen- 
tator. June Travis is attractive as the girl. Excel- 
lent cast throughout. (Continued on page 79) 
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BY GWENN WALTERS 





Claudette Colbert's gown, designed by Travis Ban- 





ton, stresses a new circular silhouette with backless 


draped bodice. 


The skirt accents the importance 


of slimness in repose, dramatic fullness in motion 
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Over a simple beige frock Anita 
wears a wide-shouldered white fox 
cape which has been treated to re- 
semble lynx. A brown pillbox, 
brown gloves and brown shoes add 
contrast to this chic ensemble 


Orry Kelly shows how charming the 
lowered waistline can be in this 
gown, designed for Anita Louise in 
“First Lady." The white velveteen 
bodice, with short sleeves and high 
round neck, is quilted in gold thread 
and the skirt is a cloud of white 
chiffon. Flat mother-of-pearl but- 
tons are inspirational ornaments 











This season fur achieves upmost im- 
portance when combined with fabric. 
For Sandra Storme, Paramount new- 
comer, to wear in "Sophie Lang Goes 
West," Edith Head designed a spec- 
tator sport or street ensemble of 
leopard and Kelly green nubbed wool. 
The sleeveless jacket with front of leo- 
pard is held snugly at the waist by a 
stitched belt of the dress fabric. A 
calot, on the back of Sandra's blonde 
tresses, has the casual chic of youth 





June's extravagantly veiled turret-shaped 
hat of black felt with accent of Irish green 
grosgrain ribbon carries out the new trend 
toward high, brimless hats, veiled for day 
or night, and combining two or more colors 


June Lang, who lends feminine charm to Eddie 
Cantor's 20th Century-Fox musical, "Ali Baba 
Goes to Town," selects black styled with youth- 
ful chic for that dressy, informal frock so im- 
portant in fall wardrobes. Short-sleeved, its 
simple lines are relieved by a deep white 
vestee of ruffled satin and a large clip of bril- 
liants. On the left is a close-up of the smart hat 
which completes a perfect autumn costume 











Simplicity is the keyword of smart fashion 
for the career girl or student. Fabric should 
be selected for durability and trim should 
assure chic contrast. Helen Taylor created 
two such practical costumes for Joan Blon- 
dell to wear in ''Stand-In."" Joan's rust sheer 
wool with sand crepe collar, front panel and 
underlay pockets, is suitable for office wear 


Her two-piece pajamas are neatly tailored 
of printed challis vibrant with coloring of 
red and green to assure cheer at home 
when the outside world is bleak and cold. 
The revers and sleeve bandings are of red 
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—this three-piece ensemble of homespun 
with its well-chosen accessories steps 
smartly into the wardrobe of any clime 
and any part of it may easily combine with 
other costumes to reappear with equal chic 


We ‘ 
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—two colors interwoven are smarter than 
one and Virginia Bruce's two-piece tai- 
lored frock carries both copper and cinna- 
mon tones. The collarless swagger coat is 
striped in copper, tangerine and rust 


—embroidery on hats is a new fashion 
note and Virginia carries an emblem of 
tangerine and gilt on the front of her 
brown felt toque from John-Frederics. 
The large bag and tie oxfords are of 
brown suéde. Virginia is currently appear- 


ing in M-G-M's “Bad Man of Brimstone” 




















Tailored street frocks of woolen de- 
clare a new note of formality with 
their trims of glitter and their demand 
for hats shadowed by veils. Right, 
silver kidskin is appliquéd on double 
pockets to brighten Virginia's black 
wool frock neatly tailored with a 
Peter Pan collar and five-eighth 
length sleeves. Silver dots spot the 
veil of her black antelope hat which is 
trimmed in front with silver kidskin 

















Gold kidskin combines with brown wool, left, to 
fashion another daytime costume. The frock, 
which boasts front skirt fullness, long tight sleeves, 
simple blouse and tiny roll collar, is belted in 
gold kidskin studded with multicolor jewels. The 
lovely Bruce's brown antelope hat from John- 
Frederics hides beneath a veil dotted with gold 
to match the tiny kidskin bow which trims the hat 
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The tunic, sheath and bouf- 
fant silhouettes share equal 
honors for gala evening fash- 
ion. Travis Banton created a 
tunic gown of midnight blue 
taffeta shot with threads of 
silver for Carole Lombard to 
wear in "Nothing Sacred.” 
Tiny straps hold the fitted 
bodice. The sheath under- 
skirt is slit in front to allow 
graceful movement. Carole's 
clips, bracelet and ring of 
blood rubies give exquisite 
color accent to the gown 














Gwen Wakeling sprinkled the skirt of this short-sleeved 
bouffant gown of white tulle, worn by Loretta Young in 
"Wife, Doctor and Nurse," with myriads of tiny mirrors, 
silver beads and brilliants, and clustered a flexible cor- 
sage of them at the deep V-décolletage. The skirt, six 
layers deep, falls over a petticoat of horsehair braid 








puotoptay's FASHION CLUB stytes 


WHERE TO BUY THEM 
The smart advance PHOTOPLAY Hollywood 










Fashions shown on these two pages are 
available to you at any of the department 


stores and shops listed on Page 88 











FOR SPORTS Mary Carlisle, playing 
in Paramount's “Hold ‘Em Navy,’ 
wears a frock of light-brown wool 
crepe with draped, shirred bodice, 
sleeves shirred at seams and belt of 
material to accent back. Corded ties 
have very amusing cork ornaments 


BLACK CREPE and velvet combine in 
this "date" dress (upper right). High 
neckline, widened long sleeves and 
panel drapery in front are important. 
A metal clasp studded with rhine- 
stones serves to highlight the bodice 





FOR LUNCHEON, or afternoon, this 
short-sleeved black satin-back crepe 
dress is sure to fill the bill. Important 
detail is supplied by an interesting 
tucked bodice treatment, as well as a 
belt of crepe embroidered in gold 
and studded with colorful stones 


FOR STADIUM, for classroom, or for 
fall street wear, this taupe shirtmaker 
frock of homespun is perfect. Tiny 
jeweled studs and narrow rows of 
fringed selvage add interest to the 
front. Calfskin belt matches dress 





























PHOTOPLAY 


Jean Parker, star of "The Bar- eT ee ee This tag identifies an original 
rier,’ chooses her fall hats wee owe Photoplay Hollywood Fashion 


PHOTOPLAY PRESENTS A PRE-VUE 
OF HOLLYWOOD HAT FASHIONS 


Especially becoming to Jean's Juliet type of hairdress is the 
off-the-face black felt turban with embroidered stitching and 
two colored whips (above). A new version of the pillbox is 
this brown felt tricorne with gold buckles adding a smart 
metal accent. The crown is shallow and stitching again adds 
subtle detail on tabs of the felt across the front and right side 
(above, right). Brown felt with swagger lines is just right for 
sportswear. Air tucking adds the detail and a silver buckle 
fastens the band of brown belting ribbon around the crown 
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THE DRAMATIC RISE OF A SELF-MADE STAR 


PART TWO 


HE Joan Crawford of today is familiar 

to all the world—the elegant and glam- 

orous lady whose name spells millions a 
year at the box office, who is surrounded by 
the aura of fame, who has become a great 
and finished artist to whom all doors are 
open. 

But it wasn’t always so. 

A short twelve years ago—ten years ago 
when the drums rolled and the saxophones 
moaned and the floor cleared, there was a 
redheaded girl, chewing gum, who used to 
do the Charleston. Sometimes you thought 
she never stopped doing it. Even at lunch 
at the Montmartre, when the band played, 
she danced—her skirts above her knees, her 
red hair flying. Strangers watched and mar- 
veled at her grace and vitality, but those of 
us who lived in the movie capital, looked, 
sometimes shrugged, and went on talking. 
We had seen Joan Crawford doing the 
Charleston before. I remember once going 
to a very large party where the guest of 
honor was an English earl of great wealth 
and prestige. Someone had brought Joan 
Crawford and she did the Charleston and he 
was simply entranced and begged to know 
who she was. Only ten years ago. 

The hey-hey girl. The jazz baby. “I used 
to be pretty harum-scarum in those days,” 
Joan said later, very gently. Yes, she was 
harum-scarum. Madcap Joan Crawford. 

Remember a dance called the Black Bot- 
tom? Joan was one of its first great ex- 
ponents. She illustrated it with pictures so 
other people would know how. Hands on 
hips, knees bent, one foot on the floor, she 
begins. 

Joan Crawford had twenty-seven silver 
cups on the shelf in her dressing room at the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. When she 
gave up the Charleston for the Lindy Hop 
in 1927, it was news. Winner of fourteen 
Charleston contests in a row was her record. 
The Santa Monica Beach Club offered a 
membership to the winner of its Charleston 
contest, and the movie stars stood around 
and applauded while an extra-girl bit player 
named Joan Crawford, dressed all in black, 
her red hair flying, won it from hundreds of 
eager girls. 

The New York chorus girl called Lucille 
LeSueur, formerly little Billie Cassin of 
Kansas City, who had been, as she said her- 
self, almost a slavey, was making Hollywood 
sit up and take notice. But it wasn’t exactly 
the right kind of notice. 
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the Philharmonic Orchestra in Los Angeles. 
Her home in Brentwood is the favorite spot 
of the stars of the musical world. She has 
her box at the Hollywood Bowl and when 
she walks down to it—lovely, poised, gra- 
cious—a little ripple runs through the vast 
audience. 

But through her life, right up to this pres- 
ent moment, runs a mad strain of the music 
that is nearer to the pulse of the people. 
Joan loves swing music, today, as she loved 
jazz in its day. Dance music seems to bind 
her incredible life story together with a sort 
of thread. 

A few weeks ago, Joan sat alone one night 
in a little cabin where she was on location 
for her latest picture, “The Bride Wore Red.” 
The snow was piled up to the window sills. 
The wind whistled outside. Inside, there was 


Only Life could write the 
dramatic scenes of heartbreak, 
glamour, chance that changed 


@ madcap girl into a star 


a small iron stove and beside it sat Joan 
Crawford, wrapped in furs, with her bare 
feet right up against it. For hours, in that 
cold, still night, the phonograph played on— 
the latest swing music. 

When she works, one man is employed to 
do nothing but keep the phonograph going 
every moment she isn’t actually before the 
camera. Bill Gargan told me that when they 
were making “Rain’”—on location at Cata- 
lina Island—she played Bing Crosby records 
all day and all night, until he almost went 
crazy. 

Only when the tears must flow, the music 
changes—to something deep and magnificent, 
Wagner or Beethoven or Chopin. 

She must have music wherever she goes. 
It’s never failed her. It’s almost part of her. 


W aTcH now, the unfolding of this perfect 
story of Hollywood. Watch the dramatic 
scenes that are the perfection of their kind, 
the casting of the other characters, the play 
of heartbreak and tragedy, of glamour and 


Today Joan Crawford is the patroness of 





chance, that lead to the great Joan Crawford 
of today. 

A New York night club. 

By way of Chicago—where, as you remem- 
ber, she had landed with two dollars in her 
purse, alone and friendless, and procured a 
job in a cheap little night spot called, I think, 
the Friars. 

New York and the Winter Garden and the 
Club Richman. The Winter Garden three 
afternoons and six nights a week—Harry 
Richman’s famous night spot from midnight 
until seven in the morning. 

It’s funny, but I hardly ever watch the 
floor show in a New York night club today 
without thinking of Joan Crawford, wonder- 
ing if there is any girl in that line-up who 
might reach as great heights from such a be- 
ginning, wondering if an all-seeing eye could 
spot such a girl through all the noise and 
lights and artificial good times. 

As an all-seeing eye spotted Joan back in 
1924. 

One night a quiet little man with silvery 
hair sat at a ringside table. His name was 
Harry Rapf and he was and is one of Holly- 
wood’s great producers, one of the men who 
make Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer what it is. 

And the great producer saw that one par- 
ticular chorus girl, separate from all the 
others. A break for her, sure. But she must 
have had something that made her stand out 
from the rest of the girls who were doing 
just what she was doing, dancing, kidding 
the customers, turning on a dazzling smile, 
turning on the old pep. 

She wasn’t, believe me, the sleek and 
glamorous Joan of today. A little over- 
weight, crude, terribly young, still Middle 
Western. When Joan Crawford comes to 
New York today, it’s a sensation. She has 
suites at the exclusive Waldorf, the Walter 
Chryslers give glorified parties for the Cream 
of Society in her honor, her name shouts 
from front pages and twinkles over Broad- 
way. But then she was just a lonely, home- 
sick kid from Kansas City, doing her best to 
make a living in the Big Town, without back- 
ing or pull or much opportunity. Catching 
distant glimpses of the celebrities and stars, 
peeking into the windows of the big, rich 
stores, walking breathlessly along Park Ave- 
nue, one of the crowd, and going home to a 
hall bedroom to make herself dresses out of 
the cheap materials she bought in bargain 
basements. 

What did Harry Rapf see in the girl that 
made him give her a movie contract as a 
stock extra girl? 

I asked him once and he told me that two 
































things struck him, two things made Joan 
Crawford stand out. That brilliant, vibrat- 
ing vitality—the joy of living that animated 
her and made her so terrifically alive; and 
the real structural beauty of her face and 
body, a thing much more lasting, much more 
sure than any mere prettiness of the flesh. 
Later, when Joan was Mrs. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., and had been admitted to the 
sacred portals of Pickfair, Mary Pickford, 
who knows as much about movies as anyone 
alive, mentioned that same structural beauty 
to me. We were sitting beside the swim- 


ming pool at Fairford, the beach home of 
Doug and Mary, watching Joan sun herself. 
And Mary said, “You know, Joan has the 
most perfect bone structure I have ever seen. 
That’s what makes her camera perfect.” 
That, I suppose, was what made her the 
modern Venus whose measurements were to 
be compared so often with those of the im- 
mortal Greek statues 


So Joan Crawford went to Hollywood as an 
extra girl. Went through the big gates as 
just one of the mob—the very same gates 


that today swing wide to Metro’s ranking 
star, the darling of the box office and the pet 
of the powers that be, Miss Joan Crawford. 
In the newspapers of 1925-26 you will find 
pictures of a girl in a Christmas costume 
climbing down a chimney, of a girl being 
blown up by Fourth of July fireworks. If 
you look carefully, down in the corner in 
small type will find the words, “Posed by 
Joan Crawford of M-G-M.” And lots of pic- 
tures of Joan doing the Black Bottom, the 

Charleston, the Lindy Hop. 
(Continued on page 75) 


This dancing daughter who loved life and lived it defiantly, grew up when she fell in love with young Doug Fairbanks 








BY GWENN WALTERS 


HERE’S glitter and sparkle in the 
clothes that the stars are wearing in 
Hollywood’s parade of first winter 


fashion. 

Somber black, so uninviting and yet so 
important to chic, has taken on new life as 
it is glorified this season with trims of jewels, 
gold and silver kidskin and metallics. Ap- 
pliqué work, embroideries and belts of these 
glistening mediums distinguish daytime and 
sports frocks as well as gowns for afternoon 
and evening. 

Gwen Wakeling embroiders epaulets and 
yoke motif of gold lamé with heavy gold 
braid and adds encrustations of varicolored 
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stones to accent a black velvet dinner gown 
she designed for Loretta Young to wear in 
“Wife, Doctor and Nurse.” 

Kalloch introduces this note of gilt and 
glitter in a collar and bracelet of natural 
wood studded with jewels and gold to give 
lively interest to an amber tweed frock de- 
signed for Luli Deste, Columbia’s exotic for- 
eign star, who will appear opposite John 
Boles in “I Married An Arist.” 

Why not captivate Hollywood’s “brilliant” 
idea and embroider a motif on one of your 
plain frocks jewel-tone metallic 
thread centers to replace encrustations of 
jewels; appliqué and girdle a dark wool with 


using 





A new note of barbaric glitter 
is found in the natural oak 
wood necklace studded with 
jewels and gold to dramatize 
the sports frock designed by 
Kalloch for Luli Deste to 
wear in "| Married an Artist" 


gold kidskin; or trim a tweed with jeweled 
pockets? 

The tailored suit and untrimmed frock of 
wool do not “bow out” with the advent of 
glittering fashion. Rather do they triumph 
as perfect “background” costumes for im- 
portant accessories which have never be- 
fore been so gala. 

Handbags claim the spotlight. They are 
as large as overnight cosmetic cases and al- 
most as complete in their elaborate fittings. 
Some of these bags are styled of leathers to 
match your shoes and others duplicate the 
fabrics of your hats. 

Howard Shoup accents a black, grey and 
French blue tweed suit designed for Jane 
Wyman to wear in “Larger Than Life” with 
an “eighteen inch” oval bag of black lizard 
plus suit buttons and four-eyelet oxfords of 
the same leather. 

Sweaters in contrast colors have smartly 
replaced blouses as complement for sport 
suits. The collarless, single-breasted jacket 
of Jane’s suit mentioned above conceals a 
cashmere sweater of French blue to match 
the thread of the tweed. 

Novelty tailleurs are rare indeed, but 
here’s one that sounds like a grand college 
fashion. Eleanor Powell is stepping smartly 
about town in a West Point cadet suit of blue 
with gold buttons and braid, telling everyone 
she “swiped” the idea from Dolly Tree who 
designed the identical suit for Eleanor to 
wear in “Rosalie.” 


No need to worry this season if your ward- 
robe budget does not include new furs, for 
cloth coats and suits with cuffs, yokes, bands, 
ascots and panels of fur win top favor. 

For Simone Simon to wear in “Love and 
Hisses,’ Royer does a full-length coat of 
beige woolen in combination with Safari 
brown Alaska sealskin. The sealskin, care- 
fully tumbled so that it closely resembles the 
suppleness of velvet, is moulded into a deep 
circular back yoke, softly gathered three- 
quarter length cape sleeves and full-length 
front panels. The coat has skirt fullness and 
is squeezed in at the waist with a matching 
fabric belt. 

Casual coats of gay, striped woolen are 
bound to bring cheer into dull winter days. 

Orry Kelly selected white and yellow 
stripes on a grey background for a full- 
length, unfurred sport coat he designed for 
Kay Francis to “Return From 
Limbo.” And what a clothes picture that 
will be! Kay wears twenty-eight striking 
costumes. 

With a season full of dazzlingly fashions 
be mindful lest you fail to heed the “stop 
and look” warning as you plan your ward- 
robe. 

Large waistlines should not be girdled in 
glistening belts of jewels: frocks that are 
moulded below the waistline with gathers, 
drapes or shirrings are only for those who 
have thirty-six inch hips or less; short skirts 
are not becoming when legs are not shapely, 
and all-over plaids in coats, dresses and 


skirts give added weight. 


wear in 











HOLLYWOOD'S 


MARIANNE 


The Junior Movie Colony invites the 
young readers of PHOTOPLAY to share 
their thrill in meeting and having 


tea with a beautiful young starlet 


We of the Junior Legion love special oc- 
casions, so it was extremely extra special to 
Sybil Jason, Cora Sue Collins and myself 
when we had the privilege of having our tea 
in Anita Louise’s back yard. Tea in someone 
else’s back yard is always better than in your 
own, anyway, but in Anita Louise’s it’s— 
well, extra, extra special. 

Sybil helped Anita pour tea for Cora Sue 
and me. We were really the honor guests. 
We had talked it over and decided it was no 
more than right that we should be, and you'll 
agree when I tell you how it was. I was 
feeling sorry for myself because I had writ- 
ten a new book in which there were lots and 
lots of pictures of Anita Louise and Sybil 
Jason. You see what happened, don’t you? 
You’re perfectly right! Nobody ever reads 
my book, they just look at the pictures. 
Bobby Breen even said to me, “Why should 
we look at just plain words when Miss 
Louise and Sybil are so beautiful?” I hope 
Bobby was only trying to tease me, but he 
might not have been, so I was very glad to 
have the extra special tea. 

We all went in costume. Sybil looked 
sweet in her Scotch Highland togs. Anita 
was dressed as Titania, the fairy queen, 
while Cora Sue was a little Colonial girl. I 
wore my Chasseur Alpine soldier suit. We 
read fortunes, as usual, from the teacups, and 
Cora Sue and I presented Sybil and Anita 
with their very first Junior Legion Albums, 
autographed and inscribed by all the Legion- 
naires. After that we took snapshots of each 
other. See what I have to say about those 
snapshots at the close of this article. 


THE Junior Legion does love Anita Louise. 
She is not yet old enough to be sophisti- 
cated, but just the right age to seem glori- 
ously grown-up to very little girls like Cora 
Sue and Sybil. Descended from one of the 
old royal families of Alsace-Lorraine, she 
has been brought up in an atmosphere of 
culture and old-world tradition. Unlike 
most young girls of today, she is nearly al- 
ways accompanied wherever she goes, by a 
chaperone or her mother, and she still has 
that shy sweet smile and charming manner 
which I hope she will never lose. Anita has 
a great talent for playing the harp and is con- 
sidered the finest of the young artists. She 


UNIOR LEGION 


A CHILDREN’S PAGE 
Edited from Hollywood by 


Marianne, editor of this page, is 
a favorite author for children all 
over the country and has a total of 
twelve thousand children readers 





It was for a gala occasion that Sybil 
Jason donned special Highland togs 














delighted us with the most entrancing music 
imaginable and as she sat there with the sun- 
light on her golden hair and in her sparkling 
blue eyes, I thought that she must certainly 
be someone from an old-fashioned fairy tale, 
and not a real girl at all. I’m very much 
afraid that I, as well as Cora Sue and Sybil, 
have joined the Anita Louise worshipers. 


SYBIL JASON is amusement enough for 
any party. I can’t help laughing at her; she 
has such an entertaining way of saying, “My 
word!” and “Ripping!” and “I love Mr. Pat 
O’Brien and Mr. Dick Powell.” I happen 
to know which of the two gentlemen she 
likes best, but I promised faithfully I 
wouldn’t tell, and I won’t either, not, any- 
way, so long as Sybil keeps on being as nice 
to me as she has been so far. I’d hate to get 
Mr. Powell and Mr. O’Brien all upset. 

One day, Mr. Powell visited Sybil on the 
set where she was working with Pat O’Brien. 
Was he ever given a royal welcome! Mr. 
O’Brien didn’t say anything but he did look 
hurt, very hurt. Finally the caller left and 
Sybil walked over to Pat. “You said you’d 
be my girl,” he accused, gloomily, “and now 
you say you're his girl.” 

“My word, Mr. O’Brien,” said Sybil plain- 
tively, “you just can’t tell when I’m fooling, 
can you?” 

Sybil has never acquired the rude habit 
of addressing older persons by their given 
names. Everyone is Mister or Miss and, 
while she is very friendly, she manages to 
keep thoroughly intact that British dignity 
of hers. When she pays a call she stays 
forty minutes and leaves on the dot. She 
doesn’t talk much, but her funny little 
crooked smile and quaint ways make you 
just wish you could keep her. 

One day, as luck would have it, during a 
ball game with some of the children, the ball 
went sailing straight through an irate neigh- 
bor’s window. The other youngsters ran, 
but Sybil didn’t. After a while the lady 
went back into her house and brought out 
a big red apple and handed it to her. 

“What did you say to her?” chorused the 
children when she returned to them. 

“I didn’t say much of anything,” replied 
Sybil. “I just stood still and acted polite, 
then she gave me this apple.” 

Sybil lives with her Uncle Harry in a big 
house in Hollywood, set away back on a 
sloping lawn. She is taught by a private 
tutor and looked after by a soft-voiced col- 
ored girl, who takes great pride in caring 
for her nursery and tiny frocks. Sybil’s 
dresses are mostly plain and tailored and she 
wears black patent leather slippers and 
white socks. Sometimes, when she shops, 
she is allowed to choose her dresses for her- 
self, but she is never allowed to argue or be 
naughty if her choice isn’t approved of by 
her Uncle Harry. British children must al- 
ways be obedient. 

All British children do have so much ad- 
miration for their parents and guardians. 
Sybil made one remark that made me see 

(Continued on page 94 
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movies have had a widespread showing. 
Some travelers tell me that American 
movie publicity abroad has caused a 
loosening up of morals. Others believe 
it’s been responsible for a spreading of 
the doctrine of world friendship and 
peace. These latter argue that people 
who live in constant dread of their 
neighbors a scant hundred miles away 
forget their fear (a cause of war) when 
they see how freely we live in America. 
Of course, many of our pictures give an 
exaggerated idea of the typical Ameri- 
can to the desperately poor and under- 
nourished of the world who see them, 
the result being that in each American 
he visualizes a millionaire. He cannot 
differentiate, because every American 
picture he has ever seen has illustrated 
us thus. 


T is quite evident in Russia that no 
one knows anything about America 
“except what Russia’s leaders want him 
to know. Although Russians do have 
movies, so few people go to them (ex- 
cept to their local newsreels) that the 
average Russian will actually stop an 
American on the street, even in some of 
the large interior cities, and examine 
him from head to foot like some new 
animal. If they attended foreign movies 
more regularly, their opinion of us 
would no doubt be more accurate, and 
their attitude a more natural one. 

The many times I have interviewed 
Stalin, I have never found him changed 
much, insofar as his attitude toward 
American films is concerned. Twice I 
have sat alongside him while he watched 
some American-made films, and never 
heard him even grunt one way or the 
other. One of the films I saw with him 
was “Private Lives.” When he was 
asked for his opinion of it afterwards, 
he refused it. The picture was, as usual, 
“rejected.” 

Charlie Chaplin’s “Modern Times,” 
which I saw Charlie make more than a 
year ago in Hollywood and San Pedro, 
was the only American picture I ever 
remember having seen in Moscow. This 
film packed the theater and was shown 
twenty-four hours a day. On the other 
hand, right across the Russian border 
in Finland, President Svinhufvud told 
me he permitted almost all American 
films to be shown in his little country; 
and that throughout the winter they 
have a wide picture value. For in win- 
ter there are but three or four hours 
of daylight in the middle of the day, so 
that picture shows are extremely well 
patronized. I don’t think there is a na- 
tion in Europe today that attends Amer- 
ican movies as thoroughly as do the 
Finns, nor one whose towns and ways 
of life are so wholesomely American. 

Much of the guerilla warfare in Spain 
I blame personally on American movies. 
A broad statement, and yet one which 
I feel sure other American correspond- 
ents who saw what I did there in 1936- 
37 will uphold. Class hatreds in Latin 
nations are more fiery and prone to be 
aroused than they are elsewhere. For 
months before the wholesale murder in 
terrified Spain broke out, the country- 
side fairly seethed with gangster films. 

One night in Burgos, Rebel headquar- 
ters, in August, 1936, I sat in a filthy 
flea-bitten movie house and saw Gen- 
erals Mola and Franco, two of the 
Fascist supreme command, watch one 
of the most bloodcurdling gang-moll 
American films I ever remember seeing. 
Outside, I could fairly hear the rat-a-tat 
of machine guns mowing down the pris- 
oners, none of whom was ever set free. 


They Love Movies, Too 





(Continued from page 17) 


Years before, I had watched a show- 
ing of “Henry the VIII” in the gorgeous 
Imperial Palace in Madrid when Al- 
fonso was King. Exactly one year later 
to the day, I sat with Zamora, Spain’s 
first president, a few hours after he had 
overthrown Alfonso, and in the very 
same room of the palace saw on the 
screen this time a film depicting the 
most proper of Hollywood society prob- 
lem plays; later I listened to the new 
president tell me how he proposed to 
reorganize Spain, in order that she, too, 
might live life as Americans did. Again 
the movies had played an important 
part in a drama of foreign affairs. 

Many Mexican presidents from Cal- 
les down the line had been filling my 
ears with sweet film nothings for many, 
many years. When Ortiz Rubio was 
shot I happened to be within twenty feet 
of the shooting. Somehow I managed to 
wedge my way back to his house with 
him. From that incident developed a 
friendship which was for a time most 
propitious, journalistically speaking. 
From him I learned the Mexican re- 
action to films. It was interesting to 
know that they laughed at “Pancho 


NEXT MONTH! 


proudly told the “journalists” present 
that she expected another heir to the 
Royal Family very, very soon. That 
evening she and her popular husband 
took the Queen Mother to see “Turn 
Off the Moon!” 

And a few days before this up in Co- 
penhagen the beloved King of Denmark 
had astonished half his court by attend- 
ing a Laurel and Hardy comedy at a 
neighborhood beach theater, when his 
country was celébrating his silver jubi- 
lee! But I wasn’t surprised, for back in 
July, i936, we’d been seatmates in a 
Copenhagen city theater at a widely ad- 
vertised comedy, “A Gentleman Goes to 
the City,” which, when I returned to 
America, I learned was none other than 
Gary Cooper’s simply swell “Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town!” 


SomE years before, down in Athens, 
Greece, I had had a near pusgilistic 
encounter with Premier Tsaldaris, the 
then leader of his nation, who swore 
that American social themes in movies 
were “so overdone as to be nauseating 
to ordinarily decent people.” Yet a few 
years later the reinstated king of Greece, 


BABIES RAISE HELL ON THE SET 


It’s a hilarious revelation, magnificent fun—this yarn by 
Lupton Wilkinson, explaining those “little bundles from 
heaven” and their not so heavenly antics when frantic directors 
place them on the set and shout, “Coo . . .” 


Villa,” the film which everyone in 
America thought great. 


Few people knew that the late King of 
the Belgians was an inveterate movie- 
goer whenever American mystery films 
appeared. He worshipped at the shrine 
of Bill Powell and is said to have seen 
“The Thin Man” eleven times. 

Hitler often goes into the censorship 
booth with Goering, presumably to 
watch the latest antics of non-Aryan 
American actors. I’m told, though I 
have no proof for this statement, that 
the Marx Brothers are his favorites; 
however, his national policy allows 
him to pass upon only a very few, 
very dull American pictures. It might 
interest you to know that five years ago 
he expelled me from Germany for mak- 
ing a film which showed interiors of 
concentration camps. 

Ever since his abdication from the 
German throne the Kaiser has had a 
regular biweekly ration of American 
films. As far back as 1927 I well re- 
member chronicling the American-made 
projection machine in the golden draw- 
ing room of Huis Doorne in Holland. 
Here every Wednesday and Saturday 
nights for the past nineteen years, the 
man who broke up the world’s equi- 
librium in 1914 watches patiently and 
eagerly the most excellent American or 
British films of the week. I was back 
there again this summer, but the Kaiser 
was out in the farmyard of his 120 acre 
estate gathering the royal eggs from 
atop a haystack, and didn’t have any- 
thing to say. So there! 

But the Princess Juliana and her Con- 
sort at the Hague were being photo- 
graphed on the same day, and she had 


.. 


an ardent Walt Disney admirer, told me 
the reverse. So whom can we believe? 

Turkey, of all the nations in Europe 
today, with the possible exception of 
Russia, is making the fastest rise to 
American standards of modernity. This 
is due primarily to Kemal Pasha’s atti- 
tude on foreign affairs. Istanbul and 
Ankara are rapidly being rebuilt into 
up-to-date Americanized cities. I know 
of no capital city in the whole world to- 
day as clean and modern as Ankara, 
save Nanking, China, and Washington, 
D. C. Turkey wants the American 
movie, while Russia does not. Every- 
where you go throughout the old Otto- 
man Empire, you'll see little Turkish 
girls wearing the same hairdress and 
clothes as the girls featured in Ameri- 
can films. 

In 1930, after a perilous flight over the 
Sahara Desert from a point not far from 
Cairo, I dropped out of the heavens in 
a French Army plane upon a marvelous 
tented city. More than 100,000 Bedouins 
were said to live here. Their chieftain, 
I was told, was king of the many roving 
North African tribes. He granted me a 
regal interview, and later invited me to 
a twenty-three course banquet. After 
it was over he fell asleep in a sheltered 
little open place between many carpeted 
tents. As he awoke a squeaky noise 
that sounded like an old-fashioned 
phonograph awoke me too, and there, 
before our eyes, was unfolded one of 
the earliest Charlie Chaplin films I ever 
remembered having seen. And, three 
years later, down at Suez, one of the 
world’s most heathen spots, I ran into 
the king of Transjordania, laughing 
himself silly at Charlie’s antics. 

Even on the wondrous island of Cey- 





lon, where I once interviewed the 
Grand High Priest and Keeper of Bud- 
dha’s Tooth, I was nearly knocked over 
backwards to have him ask me if I'd 
like to see Shirley Temple in a picture. 
We were miles from civilization, but no 
sooner had he announced his plans than 
natives appeared from everywhere, and 
we were watching little Shirley act and 
talk just as if ’'d been at my old friend, 
Rob Wagner’s, in Beverly Hills, and 
Shirley and her sweet parents had just 
walked into the room. 

Travel where I might in the past two 
or three years, I found Shirley’s popu- 
larity ever gaining. She is the only film 
star about whom there is no argument, 
though, in foreign popularity, Deanna 
Durbin, little star of 1936, isn’t faring so 
badly either. Last year in China, I 
went one afternoon to a very American- 
looking motion-picture theater. After 
the film, I was invited to the home of 
T. V. Soong, China’s J. P. Morgan 
There I recognized my next-seat neigh- 
bor of the afternoon as China’s most 
powerful war lord, Chiang Kai-shek 
We'd both been watching Deanna Dur- 
bin in “Three Smart Girls.” 


| HE Emperor of Japan is more like 
Stalin in his public ways, but I’m told 
by members of the diplomatic corps in 
Tokio that he and his Empress and his 
official concubines often see the best 
major American productions. The 
American pictures that are shown in 
Japan have a special interpreter for the 
Japanese audience. 

Having been in France over a long 
period of years, I have discovered these 
habits among the movie fans _ there: 
Lebrun, president of the Republic, can- 
not attend frequently, but American 
movies are shown every Friday evening 
at the Elysée (White House); France’s 
foreign minister, Delbos, is a Shirley 
Temple admirer; Herriot, many times 
past-premier and recently president of 
the French Senate, swears by Charlie 
Chaplin, whom, like the rest of the 
French, he calls “Charlot.” 

No story would be complete without 
the mention of Mussolini’s name. Amer- 
ican films are, he thinks, for the most 
part, outrageously disturbing; and only 
a few inoffensive and innocuous ones 
are permitted to enter Italy. 

But up in the lands of the midnight 
sun, Norway and Sweden, two very 
popular kings pass on practically every 
single film that bears the American 
censor’s mark. Gustaf of Sweden sees 
an average of four American-made 
movies a week; and Haakon of Norway 
goes him one better and sometimes 
squeezes in, what with matinees and 
things of that sort, eight American pic- 
tures a week, during the long cold dark 
winter days. 

While in our own United States, 
President Roosevelt frequently enter- 
tains dinner guests by special showings 
of popular films. Nor does his sense of 
humor desert him when it comes to se- 
lecting the proper film for the eve- 
ning’s entertainment, as witness his 
choice of “Gold Diggers”—with which 
to entertain the ambassadors of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany. 
Shortly before, these nations had once 
again defaulted on their debt payment! 

But the wily Chief Executive plays no 
favorites. Mrs. Roosevelt, however, 
bows like the rest of the world to the 
charm of Miss Temple and even men- 
tioned her twice in her column, “My 
Day,” for her work in “Wee Wiliie 
Winkie.” 
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in any way with her work in pictures. 

“Everybody loves all good children,” 
she was told, from the first, and grew to 
suppose that this extravagance of ap- 
preciation was merely an expected de- 
tail of every good child’s childhood. 

Nor is eight, after all, a very great 
distance past five, and one impression 
Shirley still retains is the simple one 
that any child who tries to be good, 
obedient and mannerly, will be loved. 
It is quite simple and understandable 
to her too, that because people see her in 
pictures they are curious to see her 
actually, though this curiosity she does, 
at times, feel is a “bit thick.” 

When last summer’s circus was in 
Hollywood, for instance, the problem 
came up of how she might be taken to 
see it. 

“Mother,” she said, “don’t you think 
the people will just know how much I 
want to see the circus and let me alone 
so I can see it?” 

Her optimism proved to be prophecy, 
however, only with the aid of a police 
escort, although Shirley’s own interpre- 
tation credited the police with guaran- 
teeing to the people, safety from the 
lions, rather than to Shirley Temple, 
safety from the people. 


My first playtime with Shirley was 
shortly after “Little Miss Marker” had 
made her an overnight sensation of 
just-past-four. Already her nursery 
and playroom and wardrobe were run- 
ning over with priceless gifts from ad- 
mirers and manufacturers: frocks of 
diaphanous chiffon, of velvet and im- 
ported lace, of sheerest handmade linen; 
tiny cars with actual motors; life-size 
dolls to walk, talk and cry. Already her 
personal mail was some four hundred 
letters per day. 

In her outdoor playhouse (two rooms 
with tiny porch and complete miniature 
furniture) she was absorbed, the day I 
first saw her, in the contents of one of 
the morning’s four hundred letters, a 
crude pencil-drawn doll made of ordi- 
nary writing paper with six crayon col- 
ored dresses. The little girl who sent the 
doll to Shirley is four years older now. 
She received no answer, for Shirley’s 
mail has always been too overwhelming 
for that. But, little girl, whoever you 
were, Shirley loved that pencil-made 
doll very much. She named it Anna- 
belle and it lived in her playhouse and 
shared her naps, her mealtimes and her 
studio hours for many a day. 

With chairs for the three of us, Shir- 
ley, Annabelle and myself, she arranged 
an elaborate tea party with her Mickey 
Mouse dishes, the menu consisting actu- 
ally of nothing at all, although she urged 
me to help myself to as much as I 
wanted. 

“But please,” she said, “don’t use the 
nafkin. It takes so long to get it back 
into the nafkin ring.” 

I remarked that her playhouse was 
the nicest I had ever seen. 

“I don’t suppose you’d think so,” she 
replied, “compared to Gloria and Peggy 
Lloyd’s because their faucets turn on 
really water. But I like my house best 
anyway, because all my children live 
here.” 

Already picture taking had become a 
duty she bore only with fortitude. Dur- 
ing our teatime she saw a _ studio 
cameraman arriving for stills. 

“Oh dear,” she sighed, “we'll just have 
to let him take’m. It doesn’t do any 
good to shut the door and pretend we 
aren’t home. I tried it yesterday.” 


’ 


Obediently, capably, graciously, she 


sat, stood, played, smiled, for half a hun- 
dred pictures, an almost daily routine 
which already she took as much for 
granted as ordinary children do the bor- 
ing business of ear and elbow washing. 

She told me, that day, about another 
tiny house which belongs to her; the 
bungalow which had just been built for 
her at the studio, a house of four rooms 
and bath all just a size or two smaller 
than your house or mine would be. A 
white bungalow it is, with rose-covered 
gables, a latticed gate, bird houses 
above, a rope swing on a daisy-specked 
lawn, a bunny house, a Persian kitten 
pen, a high white picket fence surround- 
ing the half acre of additional play- 
ground. And one day later, as she 
proudly showed me the details of this, 
her own personal estate, she took me 
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she was as responsive to the brightness 
and fun of it, and as gracious in her 
thanks, as for the diamond bracelet 
charms and the electrically lighted doll 
houses to which she is quite accustomed. 

But her life, after all, is a simple one: 
morning bath and breakfast, a little play 
with big brother George, or the nurse, 
or Ching, her Pekinese puppy, then les- 
sons (at the studio if she is working, 
and at home if she is not), more play, 
a swim before dinner in her blue swim- 
ming pool at the end of the rock garden 
at home; dinner and tag, hopscotch or 
tennis with her dad, then an hour of 
reading, curled in his lap... until 
eight o’clock bedtime. 

Little aware is this quiet, busy child 
of what the name and fame of Shirley 
Temple means; little conscious of a 





Tiny Franciska Gaal, Hungarian screen star, gets her first 
American break opposite Fredric March in "The Buccaneer.” 
"A youthful combination of Helen Hayes, Mary Pickford 
and Elisabeth Bergner,"" says De Mille about this newcomer 


also for a walk around the studio park, 
the small central block of beauty in that 
eighty acre city of sound stages, offices, 
and laboratories. We stopped to look 
into the pool where a bevy of wind- 
blown magnolia leaves drifted on the 
water. 

“Look,” she said, after a minute, “the 
ocean is as big as this big pool, and the 
ships are as little as the leaves, and God 
can watch all of them just the way we 
are watching them now.” 

We followed a roundabout path back 
to the bungalow, came out of the park 
along the far end of the half acre of 
white fence. 

“Well look,” she exclaimed in sur- 
prise, “here’s my little house still going 
on!” 


More of the miracle of Shirley is that 
her surplus of extravagant thrills has 
robbed her of none of the usual 
eight-year-old’s delight in gay trinkets. 
When, not so long ago, I took her a 
bouncing balloon from the ten cent store, 


world of children who envy and idealize 
her, and who all over the world are 
buying Shirley Temple socks, Shirley 
Temple hairbows, Shirley Temple 
breakfast food, adding fame to her fame, 
money to her money, and success to her 
success; little aware that in a Los An- 
geles office, Mr. Loyd Wright, one of her 
several personal attorneys, is occupied 
all of every business day doing nothing 
at all but reading, investigating and an- 
swering requests from merchants, de- 
signers, creators and manufacturers of 
every country, to use Shirley Temple’s 
name and photograph on still other 
products, 

To Shirley herself it is no novelty 
that she is Shirley Temple. True she 
has had every toy, every gift, every 
luxury a child could possess. But other 
wealthy children have the same. She 
has a private governess, but so have 
other children. She sees every Shirley 
Temple picture, but so do many chil- 
dren, and to her it is neither event nor 
novelty that she appears in them as the 





star since all her best friends are also 
stars. 

I asked her once how it seemed to see 
herself walking, talking—alive upon the 
screen. 

“Well,” she said, after a moment's 
thought, “maybe I can get you a part in 
a picture and then you'll know how it 
seems.” 

Actually, there is but one abnormal 
detail in the life of the child who holds 
the unique position of being the world’s 
Number One Box-Office attraction, this 
detail of mob adulation which precludes 
her ever being allowed just the ordi- 
nary fun of going ordinary places. 
Though. of course, since she knows 
nothing whatever about such plebeian 
joys as browsing past toy shop coun- 
ters, or romping down the block to sit 
on a high stool in the corner drugstore 
for that thrill of thrills, a pineapple 
soda, she doesn’t actually miss these 
things or know that other children have 
them. And no doubt you think you 
would be quite willing to trade what 
you have that Shirley misses, for what 
you miss that Shirley has. 


SHIRLEY is unusually spiritual. Long 
before she played her first réle in pic- 
tures she knew and loved the Lord’s 
Prayer. Her favorite stories have ever 
been those of her Bible book, the story 
especially of David who slew Goliath, 
because, she explains, the ending is such 
a good surprise. 

She is a thoughtful child, sympathetic 
and tender; greatly concerned, just now, 
about the homeless children in Spain. 
Repeatedly she has seen to it that some 
of her money is sent to them. 

Her very favorite color, she says, is 
blue and red and yellow and purple... 
and also green, she adds. 

But she is a mischievous imp too, as 
mischievous as she is serious, forever 
scheming jokes to play on her dad dur- 
ing their evening hour together. 

Shirley has never considered whether 
or not she will go on being an actress, 
probably because it has never occurred 
to her that her life could be planned 
without her profession. But she loves 
the studio, the friends she makes there, 
the fun of wearing costumes and of act- 
ing, and if decision ever rests with Shir- 
ley herself, it is most unlikely that her 
choice will be to give up the screen. 

Which brings us back to our premise: 
will Shirley Temple be the first child 
star ever to have carried success 
through sweet thirteen, fourteen, fifteen? 

If she were dependent upon the dim- 
ples and tears of her baby fame, the 
answer would undoubtedly be “No.” 
But the Shirley Temple whom nobody 
knows is the Shirley we are to know, 
for under the tumbling curls of the 
world’s littlest big star is a rare under- 
standing, an indescribable something 
which, in the final analysis, leaves mere 
prettiness far, far behind. 

What is this something, you say? 
What then, does the exquisite and in- 
comparable Maude Adams _ possess? 
How did Eugene Field put together the 
immortal words of “Little Boy Blue?” 

For that there is no answer. But if 
you're interested in our guess as to 
what the future holds for this tiny ce- 
lebrity, we'll gamble dollars to dough- 
nuts that we'll be looking backward 
with Shirley at eighteen on a career 
which has only begun, as we look back- 
ward with Shirley at eight—on a career 
which indeed will have set a new pace 
for all little stars who, by destiny, have 
to grow up. 


liance of Hollywood, to plan the course 
she must take in rebuilding her life. 
Predictions were made about her: that 
she would sell the Santa Monica house 
because the associations which pervaded 
its walls were unbearable; that she 
would never make another picture; that 
she would go to Europe and live quietly; 
that she would exercise the enormous 
power her stock holdings in Loew’s, 
Inc., gave her; that she would do this 
and that and any incredible number 
of other dramatic—but impracticable— 
things. 

She considered them all. The house 
she would keep for the reason it was 
said she would sell it: namely, its asso- 
the memory of years well 
lived; the faint medley of many songs, 
mutually liked, that must linger some- 
where there; the sound of the surf they 
had heard together—these were dear to 
her. And, too, it was the home in 
which her children remembered living 
with their father. 

Her career in motion pictures, she de- 
cided, could wait for a while, but not for 
long. Norma Shearer too young, 
too lovely, too vital a being to live idly. 
Besides Irving had had plans for her 
and she knew he would want her to 
carry them out. Nevertheless, that could 
wait. 


ciations 


was 


T were were other things, more im- 
portant. There was the great fortune he 
had left, first: a fortune reportedly es- 
timated at more than five millions of 
dollars, mostly in common stocks. She 
had to make her decision at once. If 
she left it in that form she would hold 
a controlling interest in a great produc- 
tion plant; she would necessarily be 
forced to fill her husband’s chair on the 
board of directors. There could be no 
freedom then, no time to be with the 
children and make up to them the in- 
estimable loss the death of their father 
had meant 

Discreet 
corded 


newspaper paragraphs re- 
her eventual return from 
Arizona to Hollywood, guessed vaguely 
at her activities while she stayed in 
California, grew a little excited—to the 
extent of adding another stick of type— 
when she went to New York suddenly. 
Then the story broke: Norma Shearer 
had liquidated the entire Thalberg 
estate, had sold her interests in Metro 
to Louis B. Mayer. 

She was clear, at last. Now she could 
breathe again, now again she could con- 
centrate on the problem of making the 
perfect arrangements for Irving, Jr., and 
Katherine, so that when finally she was 
ready to put on make-up and once more 
face the camera, she need have no worry 
about their well-being. 

She thought, “There’s the governess. 
And if I could find a young man to 
guard my children, to be a companion 
to them, to teach them the little ways 
of living and answer for them the ques- 
tions Irving would have answered—if I 
could only do that.” 

These were her major activities, her 
primary considerations during the ten 
seemingly interminable months. These, 
and under them always the thread of 
her grief which only she could harbor 
and know, until it resolved itself into 
simple memory. The nights she must 
have felt, inexplicably, a quick fierce 
fury at fate for the thing it had done; 
the other nights and days when, with- 
out bitterness, she must have caught 
from the shadows the echo of his per- 
sonality — this undefined emotion, and 
the more clearly etched nostalgia of 
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places and music and laughter they had 
shared; and the singleness of things— 
one train ticket instead of two, one the- 
ater seat, one place at a table, one ciga- 
rette crushed out in an ashtray; and 
the weeks becoming months, and “Since 
Madame is alone perhaps she would 
prefer our special service.” and adver- 
tising circulars addressed to him from 
firms that didn’t read the papers, and 
this new spring, and the year nearly 
over, and the hurt a little less. ... 
LaKE ARROWHEAD is a bright big 
puddle caught and held by the mile- 
high pines of the Sierra range, and along 
its edge the rich of California have built 
lodges such as you see in the movies. 
The water itself is liquid ice and the air 
is sharp, impossibly clear, and smells 
like expensive hand lotion; it’s at once 


stared as we idled in. “They 
They’re the Thalberg children! 
Shearer must be up here. . . .” 

She was right. The lean seven-year- 
old, with his freckles and his sandy hair 
and his strangely mature expression, 
was Irving Thalberg, Jr., and that 
vibrant little creature with the curly 
brown hair and the enormous dark eyes 
was Katherine. 

“That one’s awful nice,” said the girl 
next to me, critically. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “One of the most 
beautiful she-kids I’ve ever seen.” 

The girl shook her head. “I meant 
the man,” she said simply. 

“Norma must have a lot of faith in 
him,” I muttered, “to trust him alone 
with the children. I don’t even see the 
governess anywhere.” 

My friend was still staring. 


are. 
Norma 


“O boy!” 





Arizona's famed marrying judge had a couple more customers over 
Labor Day week end when Alice Faye and Tony Martin flew to 


Yuma to say “Il do.” 


Co-starred in "You Can't Have Everything," 


Alice and Tony think there's something wrong about that title 


a restful and an exhilarating place, so 
that both the tired and the young go 
there. Dowagers and businessmen and 
college students and overworked actors 
and the busy junior socialites—and oc- 
casionally a writer with dead-line fever, 
like myself—go to Arrowhead to sit or 
to aquaplane or to dash around the lake 
in small speedboats. 

The latter you rent from the hotel, 
the huge and very swank main Lodge, 
on the south shore. Here the dowagers 
and those movie stars who don’t own 
cottages may come and find compara- 
tive privacy. On an afternoon last 
month the noisy little boat my party had 
chartered came swerving around the 
point and slowed down to enter the in- 
let; even so, the wash it made set a row- 
boat near the beach to rocking vio- 
lently. 

There were two children in it, and a 
young man; and the kids held onto the 
edges, laughing excitedly, and the fel- 
low grinned. He held his oars out for 
balance and said something to the little 
boy, who nodded and hitched over in 
his seat. The other child was a girl in 
a brief sun-suit, hardly more than a 
baby. 

“Those kids look familiar,” one of the 
girls in my boat said. She stood up and 


she said now. 
“Hey!” objected 

with, plaintively. 
I watched them all afternoon, the two 

thoroughly happy children and their 


the man she was 


companion. “Kenny Cameron,” the 
boatman at the pier had answered, 
when I asked for the fellow’s name. 


“He’s up here for the summer from 
USC and”—enviously—‘“do I wish I was 
him! What a spot he’s got!” 

Cameron apparently was having fun. 
He brought the rowboat in and lifted his 
two charges out; he spent half an hour 
showing little Irving, Jr., a new stroke, 
just offshore; he restrained the enthusi- 
astic Katherine from thrashing out into 
deep water; he lay on the hard beach 
and chatted earnestly with them about 
something for a long time. Later, when 
the sharp breeze coming through the 
trees grew cool, he took them up the 
steps to the Lodge. 


LEARNED Kenny’s success story— 
and with it the true tale of how 
Norma Shearer had found the answer to 
her greatest problem—from sundry 
Lodge employees. 

You would know this young man if 
you saw him: there are a few of him 
in every college as big as the Univer- 





sity of Southern California. He’s the 
tall, dark-haired boy whom every fra- 
ternity rushes, whose way from class- 
room to classroom is a series of halts 
and stops and halts to talk with the 
determined young females who like the 
way his nose tilts. He’s got a grin 
worth in all relationships—business o1 
personal — twenty points of any spec- 
tacled intellectual’s superior I. Q. rating. 
It will get him farther. 

He looks, as a matter of fact, a bit 
like Robert Montgomery. That he 
should be studying law, and seriously 
is a little hard to reconcile with his ap- 
pearance. But it was this combination 
of sheer charm with intelligent ambi- 
tion that finally convinced Norma 
Shearer. 

He was at Arrowhead when she came 
there. The job of lifeguard for the 
Lodge was a pleasant way of spending 
a summer vacation and still make some 
money, and he was well along with his 
tan when the Thalberg children first 
were brought down to his beach by the 
governess. 

They liked him instinctively, and (my 
informants smiled at this point of nar- 
rative) so did the governess. He was 
courteous and gentle with little Irving 
and Katherine. By his friendly interest 
in them, he made the governess’ respon- 
sibility much less burdensome. She told 
Madame Thalberg about him, almost at 
once. 

There had been difficulties. The first 
bodyguard Norma had hired had found 
it necessary to leave; then, at Arrow- 
head, she had asked the Lodge manage- 
ment to look for someone among the 
employees to take his place. One man, 
from the desk, had qualified—and had 
stayed on for a few days—and then had 
gone suddenly East to attend a fra- 
ternity convention. 

So Norma watched young Cameron 
... Saw the patience with which he 
answered the children’s innumerable 
questions, saw the care with which he 
guarded them in the water, heard their 
carefree laughter and saw their trust 
in him. And he was doing all this be- 
cause he wanted to, because he liked 
them ... Norma waited no longer. 

She hired him, so they tell, at a salary 
of one hundred a month and his keen, 
plus ten dollars a month for the chil- 
dren’s private pocket money. His in- 
structions were that from the time the 
children got up in the morning until 
they went to bed at night, he was not 
to leave them for an instant. 

He understood her instructions, He 
liked the responsibility. 





Ten, very suddenly, Norma Shearer 
began the return to normalcy and the 
business of being—once again—the first 
lady of the screen. Telephone calls fron 
her suite to the studio lasted an hour 
and a half; great black limousines came 
driving into the motor court of the 
Lodge and from them piled producers 
and officials, laden with scripts, for con- 
ferences. 

Her first picture, Metro admits cau- 
tiously, will be “Marie Antoinette,” 
which her late husband wanted her to 
make; which she started once and never 
finished, because she wanted to have his 
second 


child. After that may come 
“Pride and Prejudice.” 
And so a year has passed. I think 


with it has gone the shock of grief from 
Norma’s mind, and that it has brought 
the promise of a future that will be 
must be—a brilliant, glowing thing for 
her. She has kept her promise. 
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Picture the kaleidoscope of her life in 
the town: singing in a night club, a con- 
tract, a flood of fan mail, several suc- 
cessful pictures, a new contract—calling 
for more money in a week than she at 
times had seen in a year—radio and per- 
sonal appearances, so much work she 
lost as much as seventeen pounds in 
two short weeks 

Beaux’ 

Plenty of them, Robert Florey, her 
director. Jerry Hopper, of the studio 
music department. Leon Janney, the 
erstwhile child star. David Robel, 
who danced with her in “Mountain 
Music.” Many others. A merry, mad 
round of play after a very nerve-wrack- 
ing, driving series of days that brought 
her new fame and new rewards. 

Then, at last, what she thought was 
love. 

Martha said, very seriously: 

“I wanted marriage; I wanted a home. 
I wanted to settle down and have chil- 
dren.’ 

When Martha said that, she thought 
she could have everything she wanted. 
Today, she has found out that she can’t. 
It’s a cruel lesson for a girl of twenty to 
learn. 

Consider the money angle of the mar- 
riage. In a small town Buddy Westmore 
would be considered the outstanding 
young man of the community. He 
makes, when he works—and he works 
most of the time—one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars every week. There 
are few lads outside of Hollywood who 
command salaries of that kind. 

But Hollywood is screwy. 

Martha is generous, is carefree. When 
she started to click, she began spending 
money. 

She bought a white limousine of ex- 
pensive make; hired a chauffeur; en- 
gaged a secretary. She bought fur 
coats, fur scarves, jewels and gowns. 
She went everywhere and did every- 
thing. She was openhanded with her 
family. 

Martha, with her radio, stage and 
screen contracts, was making just about 
twenty-five times as much as Buddy 
when they were married, yet Martha’s 
thoughts on love were quite normal, 
just like any young bride’s. 

“We'll buy a little place in the San 
Fernando Valley and settle down,” she 
told Buddy. This was the natural ex- 
pression of a girl of twenty who yearned 
for comfort, security, and a home of her 
own. She and Buddy chose the house, 
made the down payment and everything 
was arranged so that he could make the 
monthly payments, as he wanted to do. 
Joyously thrilled, Buddy and Martha 
bought the furniture for that house, 
planned their future. 

That home has never been lived in. 

Instead, Martha, in demand through- 
out the nation, was summoned to New 
York City for personal appearances. A 
storming, exciting, mob-cheering, auto- 
graph-signing, five-shows-a-day grind. 
Buddy acted very admirably. He had a 
job to do. So he stayed in Hollywood, 
lonesome, out of the milling and the 
shouting and the acclaim. 

That is, until long-distance call after 
long-distance call resulted in his mad 
rush East by plane to be with his bride. 

Time together? 

There wasn’t any such thing. Not 
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Behind Martha Raye’s Divorce . . . 





(Continued from page 23) 


with interviews, so many shows, radio 
engagements, life on crowded Broadway 
with thousands who wanted to get to 
Martha, praise her, wheedle her, and 
say: 

“I knew you had it in you, kid.” 

The place? Clanging, crashing, driv- 
ing—terrific! 






Leif Erikson and Betty 
Grable receive their | 
first copy of the beau- = / 
tiful new PHOTOPLAY 
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Akim Tamiroff tries to 
get a peep but Freddie 
March and De Mille have 
their hands on it first 


A Western Union boy in- 
vades Cafe Vendome to 
deliver a copy to Orry 
Kelly and Helen Vinson 


Finally, Buddy said: 

“T think I'll go home, Martha.” 

She told him: 

“Tll be back with you in another 
week.” 

But she didn’t mean that. She was 


beginning to get a vague perspective on 
this love that career, excitement and 
speed wouldn't allow to jell. Just at the 
time when that small-town bride would 
be learning how to make biscuits that 
didn’t crack plates and the husband 
would be swinging in at the gate, whis- 
tling, come dinnertime, she was realiz- 


“ 


Mary Carlisle is presented 
with one while lunching in 
the Paramount commissary 





ing that a dream was being crushed 
beneath inequality of money and im- 
portance. 

She didn’t come back to Hollywood 
in a week. 

She deliberately spent three weeks in 


Chicago because she wanted to think 
things out for herself. Hollywood was 
gossiping, but she didn’t care what the 
celluloid city said. Martha, more ma- 
ture by many years than Buddy, men- 
tally, was weighing the cases of two 
people—herself and Buddy. 

When she finally arrived, Buddy met 
her at the train. 

For reporters, who had come armed 
with rumors and bearing spear-like 
questions, they kissed. It was strictly a 
defensive embrace—an embrace to keep 
the inquisitive gentlemen of the press 
from hurling those spears. Later, there 
was a conference. 

“I think we'd better call it quits, 
Buddy,” she said. “It just won’t work 
out.” 

Buddy thought that over. He was 
deeply hurt, just as Martha was hurt. 
The whole thing had a_ nightmarish 
quality to it. 

He temporized. 

“But, darling—let’s just separate. For 
six months. Maybe—” 

Martha didn’t tell Buddy that she had 
put the case into the hands of her at- 
torney when they had their last date 
together. That night they went to the 
midget auto races and later to the Seven 
Seas Club. They looked and acted very 
affectionate but Martha, at that very 
time, was going ahead with the divorce. 
It was during an altercation between 
himself and a friend of Peggy Hopper’s, 
Pete Baumann, that Buddy found that 
out. He was a very sad, very unhappy 
young man. 

But even when he discovered that 
Martha had started a divorce suit, 
Buddy did not give up. He determined 
to fight the suit—for the sake of the 
girl he loves. Whether he actually does 
so or not remains problematical. 








Dip Peggy Hopper, Martha’s mother, 
have anything to do with the separa- 
tion? 

I think not. 

Martha is financially independent, can 
do as she pleases as far as matrimony, 
or anything else is concerned. Was 
there another man, or another woman, 
or any jealousy involved? There was 
none of that, either. 

It was just a tragedy of career. 

Today, Martha is very sadly disillu- 
sioned—a little bitter at Hollywood, at 
fame and at money. The three villains 
of the piece. 

She herself says: 

“I think, in any other place, under 
normal circumstances, we could have 
made a go of it. But not in Hollywood. 

“It just didn’t work out. I’m back, and 
I’m going to work. I have a career, and 
when you have a career there doesn’t 
seem to be anything else—much. I’m 
going to work harder than ever and just 
forget about all this. 

“I will say, definitely, that there won’t 
be any more marriage—for quite a 
while.” 

Something seems to have gone out of 
Martha when she says these things. 
Normal, healthy, happy, she is entitled, 
for all her work, to the things she craves. 
Home. Husband. Children. A feeling 
of security as she looks into the future. 

Perhaps some day these things will be 
given to her. 
































Now—Wus new Cream 
brings lo Vomen the Acktive 


“Skin-Vitamin’” 








Applied right on the Skin— 
this special Vitamin helps 
the Skin more directly 















“IT’S WONDERFUL,” 
says Mrs. C. Henry Mellon, Jr. 


Mrs. C. Henry Mellon, Jr. was one of the 
first women to use Pond’s new “skin- 
vitamin” Cold Cream. “It’s wonderful,” 
she says. “My skin is so much brighter 
—and finer textured. The new cream 
is even better than before. Congratu- 
lations to Pond’s—and to all women.” 





HIS NEW CREAM does more for the skin 
than ever before! 

It contains a certain vitamin found in many 
foods—the “skin-vitamin.” 

When you eat foods containing. this vitamin, 
one of its special functions is to help keep skin 
tissue healthy. But when this vitamin is applied 
right to skin, it aids the skin more directly. 

Here is great news for women! 

First doctors found this out. 

Then Pond’s found a way to put “skin-vitamin” 
into Pond’s Cold Cream. Now everyone can have 
it— Pond’s new “skin-vitamin” Cold Cream. Just 
try this wonderful new cream for yourself. 


Famous beauty cream now 
has “Something More” 


Pond’s Cold Cream has always been more than a 
cleansing cream. Patted into the skin, it invigor- 
ates it, keeps it clear, soft, free from skin faults. 












































Badminton and horse- 
back riding are Mrs. 
Mellon’s favorite sports. 
Both of them mean the 
out-of-doors. And the 
out-of-doors dries your 
skin. Mrs. Mellon says: 
“The new Pond’s Cold 
Cream with ‘skin-vita- 


min’ init keeps my skin 


better than ever. It’s 
never dry or rough now, 
in spite of sports.”’ 














But now this famous cream is better than ever for 
the skin. Women who have tried this new cream 
say its use makes their pores less noticeable, 


. 


softens lines; best of all, seems to give a livelier, 
more glowing look to their skin! 


Same jars, same labels, same price 


ee 


Already this new Pond’s “skin-vitamin” Cold Cream is on 
sale everywhere. 

The cream itself has the same pure white color, the same 
delightful light texture. 

But remember, as you use it, that Pond’s Cold Cream now 
contains the precious “skin-vitamin.” Not the “sunshine” 
vitamin, Not the orange-juice vitamin, Not “irradiated.” 
But the vitamin which especially helps to maintain healthy 
skin—skin that is soft and smooth, fine as a baby’s! 





TEST IT IN 9 TREATMENTS 
Pond’s, Dept.15-CL, Clinton, Conn. Rush 
special tube of Pond’s new “skin-vitamin”™ 
Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, 
with samples of 2 other Pond’s “skin- 
vitamin” Creams and 5 different shades of Pond’s Face Pow- 
der. I enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 


FOR aM! 
w crean 
THE 


Name 





Street a 





a —— State... 
= Copyright, 1937, Pond’s Extract Company 
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with NAT PENDLETON 
_ NOEL MADISON 
(Hollywood’s goofiest gagsters) 
BARRY MACKAY 
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New song hits by 
“Lord and Lady Whoozis’’ 
“Moon or No Moon” « “When 
You Gotta Sing” * “Gangway” 


A @ Production 
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to her, after all. The incident might 
have diverted her a little. 


BUSINESSMAN 


Arruur TREACHER bought a lot in 
Encino, sight unseen. He decided to 
build on it at once, as an investment. 
He went out to look at it. It was cov- 
ered with a peach orchard. He decided 
to wait a few months before building. 
There might be a crop. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue story behind that unusually fine 
performance of Marlene Dietrich’s in 
her English-made picture, “Knight 
| Without Armor,” has just seeped back 
to Hollywood, and should be of interest 
to all her future directors. 

It seems director Jacques Feyder had 
known Marlene for many years and was 
completely unimpressed with her Holly- 
wood glamour, beauty and wealth. 
After each scene the director would 
shrug and say, “Well, I guess that’s 
about as good as you can do, anyhow, 
so we'll print it. Go on, go on, let me 
prepare the next scene.” 

Dietrich, astounded, would hesitate. 
“But I can do better.” 

“No, no, go away,” the director would 
insist, “go away somewhere and rest.” 

In the end, it was Dietrich who was 
begging the director for another chance 
at each scene, instead of the director 
coaxing Marlene. 





GAG 


Consiper Director Gregory La 
Cava’s rarest of all parties, given at the 
completion of “Stage Door.” Instead of 
the usual cake and ice cream jamboree, 
La Cava had a loud speaker hooked up 
to a victrola record which he himself 
had recorded— and entertained his cast, 
including Ginger Rogers, Katharine 
Hepburn, and Adolphe Menjou, with a 
broadcast on the set. 

The record began by saying Fred 
Astaire had really offered La Cava five 
hundred dollars to take Ginger Rogers 
off his feet, and that after a week of 
shooting La Cava had offered Fred one 
thousand dollars if he would take her 
back. Fred, he claimed, refused. 

Hepburn was next. La Cava congratu- 

lated Katie on her constant imitations of 
Hepburn and her inability to forget she 
| had once plucked a wild flower in a 
meadow. 
The record went on to say the director 
|had always associated romance with 
| youth but he supposed as long as Men- 
jou continued to wear baggy pants and 
keep his collars clean, he’d be the ro- 
mantic screen idol. 

By this time producer Pandro Ber- 
man was doubled up with laughter. 
Then over the speaker came the state- 
ment that he, La Cava, had never un- 
derstood how that baby-faced Berman 
ever got into movies in the first place 
and what did he think he was doing 
around there, anyway? 

When we used to play this game at 
school parties, it was called “Truth,” 
and no one ever spoke to any of the 
others present again. 


SINGER IN THE SHOWER 


VV ALENTIN PARERA has been bitten 
by the trailer bug and with his famous 
wife, Grace Moore, tucked inside, spends 
half his time trailering up and down the 





highways of California. 


Cal York's Gossip of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 46) 


A certain spot near the beach finally 
lured Parera into permanent residency. 
In fact, he liked the place so well he 
built a small fence all around his trailer 
home. And what’s more, he rigged up 
an outdoor shower that is the envy of 
all his trailer neighbors. But Mr. Parera 
refuses to be selfish. 

He permits his neighbors to use the 
shower for ten cents a bath. Miss Moore 
enjoys the privilege free. 


CAPRICE 
Kay FRANCIS is building herself a 


home in California. When several of 
her neighbors, also in the process of 
building houses, discovered their new 
address was actually “Gopher Gulch,” 
Beverly Hills, they speedily got out a 
petition and ran to Kay with it. 

To their astonishment, Kay refused 
to sign. “But I think it’s a swell name,” 
she insisted. “I want it to stay that 
way.” 


MOUTHFUL 


JANE WITHERS now is able to ex- 
hibit, with some pride, the teeth marks 
of a chimpanzee that bit her during the 
making of her recent picture. 

“You see,” Jane explains, “he had 
never been trained for movies. Even I 
might bite someone in a movie if I didn’t 
know what he was doing. People do 
awful screwy things in movies some- 
times.” 

A monkey has been substituted for the 
chimpanzee. 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


An authentic source tells us George 
Raft will marry Virginia Pine just as 
soon as his new house is finished. The 
former Mrs. Raft, we understand, got 
the $100,000, or some part of it, which 
has been in the National City Bank for 
weeks awaiting the revision of a few 
minor clauses in the agreement... 
Question: what famous star of stage, 
screen and radio is married to his own 
aunt? What beautiful actress is now 
having to fight the rumor that she re- 
cently adopted her own child? .... 

Add to the list of Hollywood mothers 
who don’t want their star children to 
marry: Mrs. Coogan, whose son Jackie 
—now adult— intends to marry Betty 
Grable this December. (Betty has al- 
ready picked out the church.) What we 
didn’t know before is that the fortune 
Jackie made when he was a kid is solely 
in his mother’s care until he reaches the 
age of thirty, which makes her opinion 
a weighty one. Understand, she has 
nothing against Miss Grable personally; 
just doesn’t want her son to marry for 
a while yet. We'll let you know who 
WINK... . 

Mae West (you remember, she made 
some picture or other once called “She 
Done Him Wrong” or something) found 
a little restaurant out in the valley, 
liked its steaks, and became a patron. 
One day she heard a rumpus in the 
kitchen, investigated, discovered the 
owner being evicted for nonpayment of 
rent. So Mae bought the place, gave 
the proprietress six months’ rental free, 
told her to get out of the red quick- 
like. . 

The Jack Barrymores up to date: he’s 
being a good boy, she’s sticking close, 
and they’ve changed the Beverly Hills 
mansion for a modest apartment in 
Hollywood. .. Bel Air citizens have 
fun these days watching rotund W. C. 











Fields speeding about on his now motor- 
bike. He yells “Clang Clang Clang!” 
when taking corners on high... 
Mickey Rooney, having yearned all his 
life to talk into a microphone at a big 
premiére, was called to say a few words 
at the opening of “The Firefly.” He 
said, “I’m sure ‘Rosalie’ will be a good 
picture” .... 

Gary Cooper, after the robbery at his 
house in which thousands of dollars’ 
worth of jewelry was stolen, decided to 
turn detective and find the culprits 
himself. Says he’s got a lot of good 
clues. Meanwhile a watchman armed 
with a shotgun has been added to his 
pay roll... Myrna Loy, several years 
ago, hurt her knee when she was danc- 
ing. Now it’s bothering her again. Hus- 
band Arthur Hornblow took her to Mex- 
ico, where she’ll bake in the sun for a 
while... The Virginia Bruce-David 
Niven romance is over—she’s interested 
now in a young architect; wonder if 
she'll ever find another Jack Gilbert? 
She tells us she’d like to, very much. .. . 

Jimmy Stewart doesn’t have so many 
dates with Virginia as he used to, by 
the way. He’s well enough again—his 
ailment was arthritis—to work in pic- 
tures, but has to diet and go to bed very 
early. While he was gone his room- 
mates, Josh Logan and John Swope, 
took a new furnished house and left him 
the room that had been the female 
owner’s boudoir. “A _ kidney-shaped 
dressing table!” Jimmy complained to 
us, sternly, “and ruffled hangings in 
French blue and pink, and a dainty 
little bed, and millions of lace pillows 
and mirrors all over”. ... 


POINT-BLANK ANSWER 


We know most of you are pretty dis- 
couraged with Mr. David Selznick for 
being such a long time about starting 
his “Gone With the Wind” movie. The 
general consensus is that if he waits 
much longer nobody’ll care any more. 
We thought there must be some good 
reason for the delay, because, after all, 
Mr. Selznick’s pretty smart and surely 
wouldn’t let a little matter like casting 
stand in his way. 

A point-blank question got a point- 
blank answer: whereas the sale of the 
book in America has reached its peak 
and is sloping off now, people in Norway 
and European countries generally are 
just getting the Scarlett habit. And 
whether you like it or not, at least half 
of the picture-take must be from 
abroad. A good publicity campaign will 
reawaken American interest in the film 
when it’s ready at last. 


NEWCOMER GETS CHANCE 


(From a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
publicity release) 


A\Frer playing Ibsen, Chekhov, and 
such dramatic material with Eva Le 
Gallienne in New York, pretty Jose- 
phine Hutchinson ‘crashed’ a long-term 
screen contract via radio. She was yes- 
terday signed by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer after an executive had heard her 
play Hildy Johnson’s fiancée in Walter 
Winchell’s broadcast of ‘The Front 
Page.’ 

“She recently came to Hollywood, and 
between radio engagements played in 
‘Oil for the Lamps of China,’ ‘The Story 
of Louis Pasteur,’ and others, but had 
made radio her principal work . . .” 

Why Mr. Warner! And where have 
you been? 
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Joan Crawford 


The Dramatic Rise 


of a Self-Made Star | 


(Continued from page 65) 


Today everyone in Hollywood fights 
for invitations to Joan Crawford’s ex- 
clusive parties. They are exclusive be- 
cause Joan doesn't like crowds. When 
you dine there, you seldom find more 
than six people. Joan believes, with her 
quiet, well-bred, cultured husband, 
Franchot Tone, that conversation is the 
most interesting thing in the world and 
that more than six people usually spoil 
conversation. 

In the early days, no party was too 
big for Joan and there was no time for 
conversation. The Hollywood 
that now clamors at her door turned a 
very cold shoulder upon the hey-hey 
girl and her Charleston Even 
though in 1926 she was a Wampas Baby 
Star, even though in small bits in “The 
Taxi Dancer” and “The Understanding 
Heart” she was beginning to be noticed, 
the new “Society” of the film capital 
figuratively glared at the jazz baby 
through frosted lorgnettes. The Society 
dominated and utterly controlled then, 
as now, by Mary Pickford—but that be- 
comes very important later in the story. 

One of the reasons was Mike Cudahy. 

Heir to the Cudahy packing millions. 
Rich younger son with an allowance of 
$1,600 a month, a roadster, a 
taste for night life, a family background 
that Mike Cudahy, 
nineteen years old, black-haired, black- 
eyed, and startlingly handsome. In 
Hollywood to go into pictures but actu- 


society 


cups 


roaring 


was sensational, 


ally to have a big time in the exciting, 
glamorous picture colony. 

The millionaire playboy and the extra 
girl. 

They were a couple, on the dance 
floors, to knock your eye out, as the say- 


ing goes. Joan wore black a lot in those 


days, with big picture hats, and 
much too much make-up. Scarlet lips, 
mascared lashes, flaming hair,—hard, 
haughty, pitifully defiant. Substituting 
excitement for happiness, drama for 


contentment, and laughing just a little 
too loudly in the face of Hollywood’s 
disapproval. 

They were going to be married. 

But up in the glorified Italian chateau 
in the Hollywood foothills sat a black- 
haired, bejeweled lady—Mike Cudahy’s 
mother. And Mrs. Cudahy wasn’t hav- 
ing any Joan Crawford, a movie siren, 
just out of the extra ranks, as a daugh- 
ter-in-law. And Mike wasn’t of 
and his $1,600 a month would vanish at 
the touch of Mama’s hand. 

It must, now, seem far away and long 
ago to Joan Crawford. Not that Joan 
forgets. No one has ever been so loyal 
to old friends, no one has kept so many 
close friends from the past. Harry Rapf, 
who discovered her, is still on her list of 
her twelve “best friends.” So is Kath- 
erine Albert, a slim, dark pretty girl 
who worked in the publicity department 
in those days. So is Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., and Ray Sterling, from Kansas City. 

But I think there is, to Joan, an un- 
reality about the past, and that is why 
she doesn’t appreciate how much dearer 
it makes her to us, how much more we 
admire her for what done and 
what she’s made of herself out of the 
raw clay that has come through the ..;e 
pure gold. Her emotion is like a bright 
light and she can’t see beyond it into 
the shadows. She is, for 
gloriously and completely Mrs. Franchot 
Tone that the girl who wept bitter tears 
when a determined mother stepped be- 
tween her and Mike Cudahy, the girl 
who swore she’d wait until Mike was of 


age 


she’s 


instance, so 


age and then marry him, must seem like 
a different person altogether. 
she is right. 


Perhaps 


Bur even from Mike Cudahy, even in 


her violent and undisciplined youth, 
Joan Crawford learned much. When 
she became “Our Dancing Daughter” 
and “Our Modern Maiden” of those 


mad, hectic days before the depression 
took with her all that she had 
learned with Mike Cudahy on the floor 
of the Pom-Pom, the Cocoanut Grove, 
the Montmartre. She knew the glitter 
and the merry-go-round pace, knew it 
to its smallest detail. 


she 


Oh yes, she was Our Dancing Daugh- 
ter of 1928-1929—the “younger genera- 
tion” that caused so much concern, as 
younger generations always do. 

Mama Cudahy dragged them apart— 
and Joan tasted a broken heart. Kid in- 
fatuations like that hurt a lot, even if 
they aren’t the real thing. 

Front pages, headlines, and Joan 
Crawford more defiant than ever, burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. Making 
friends, close friends, because somehow 
you couldn’t help loving her. Working 
hard. Playing harder. 

On her birthday, March 23, 1927, 
Joan Crawford gave a luncheon at the 
Montmartre, then MHollywood’s most 
popular café. I wasn’t at the luncheon, 
but I saw the gay, flowered table across 
the room and as I remember it, Joan's 
guests were Sally O’Neil, Priscilla Dean, 
Claire Windsor, Dorothy Dwan, Pauline 
Starke, Helen Ferguson, Anita Stewart. 
Evelyn Brent and Joan’s greatest pal, 
Dorothy Sebastian. 

Today the only one of that group 
and all of them were famous then—who 
is still on the screen as far as I know 
is Joan Crawford. 

Yet that day I should have said the 
betting was a hundred to one that in 
two years shed be out of the picture 
It looked like the oldest story in show 
The merry-go-round. The 
girl men were crazy about, the lonely 
girl trying to warm her hands at the 
bright lights, sliding down the swift and 
outer dark- 


business. 


easy primrose path into 
ness. 

Thousands of girls get as far as Joan 
Crawford was then—perhaps farther 
and fall like skyrockets after a_ brief 
flare. It’s hard tell the 
difference between a star and a sky- 
rocket when sky. 


sometimes to 


you gaze into the 

THINK we are judged in life by the 
measure of temptations. That's 
why I respect for Joan 
Crawford than any other woman on the 
screen. She was the exception. She 
was the girl who kept on going up and 
up and by her own efforts making of 
herself a great lady, a cultured woman, 
a real movie star. 

What changed her suddenly? What 
settled her down at exactly the right 
moment so that when her real oppor- 
tunities came she was ready for them? 

She once told a friend of mine that 
she missed out on her first chance at a 
really big part because—well, because 
the studio didn’t think she was serious 
enough, didn’t think her hey-hey repu- 
tation would help any. I don’t think 
that alone would have wrought one of 
those sudden changes in Joan, making 
her a new and 


our 


have more 


completely different | 


person. | 
The greatest dramatist in the world. | 
whose name is Life, must have become | 
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We the winners in any group... it’s vitality that takes the 
' show! Radiating high spirit and collected poise, this quality 


reveals itself in every movement. Walk with vitality and you walk 





with beauty. This is the gift that Vitality shoes impart. New styles 
for fall achieve a new degree of smartness. 


VITALITY SHOE CO. « Division of International Shoe Co. « ST. LOUIS 


For children and 


young moderns of teen age, Vitality offers spe- 
cialized fit, all-leather quality and smart styles. Priced according 


$2.50 to $5.50. Titapoise feature shoes $3.50 to $6.00. 
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DEDICATED TO THE STARS 


Al Lovely New. Paltern..an the pieces 


you’ve always longed for, now..at a special low price 


A gorgeous new pattern, pierced in the latest mode. 
A high quality of plate, reinforced at wear points 













by extra heavy plating. A big complete set for eight 


the extra occasional pieces you’ve wanted so long! 


<< 


IN A BEAUTIFUL CHEST 


ay / a 


The open stock value of 
these 62 pieces is $40.00 


62 PIECE SET 


8 “Airflo” Dinner Knives 
8 Dinner Forks 

8 Dessert or Oval Soup Spoons 
16 Tea Spoons 

8 Salad or Pastry Forks 
8 Butter Spreaders 

2 Table Spoons 

1 Cold Meat Fork 

1 Gravy Ladle 

1 Butter Knife 

1 Sugar Spoon 











TWO MORE LOVELY PATTERNS 
IN LUXOR PLATE 


to choose from... 
beautiful, modern, 
distinctive .. . 


Here’s an opportunity to set your table at once with all the 
pieces you’ve always wanted so much but thought youcouldn’t 
afford. A beautiful new pattern, of pierced design, the very 
latest and most modish silverware. In Luxor Plate, by Wallace 
Silversmiths, a high quality that’s reinforced at points of 
wear by heavy extra silver plating, and at a bargain price! 


FOUNDED 1835 * 
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persons composed of all the staples and many of | 


| intrigued with the character of Joan 
| Crawford and the story up to that in- 
stallment. The next sequence was the 
kind we poor creators of fiction don’t 
dare to put on paper. Only Life dares 
do things like that. 

The little slavey who had actually, on 
her own statement, been dragged down 
stairs by her hair and beaten with a 
broom by an irate schoolmistress be- 
| cause she didn’t work hard enough. 
| The frightened girl, possessor of only 
two dollars, landing in the roaring maze 
| of Chicago. The chorus girl dancing in 
|New York night clubs and being seen 
by the Great Producer. Hollywood— 
the hey-hey girl—dancing furiously, 
|and the millionaire playboy and the 
| haughty mother crashing into the big 
romance. 

Joan Crawford stood then at the 
crossroads. She had a new contract 
and she was getting better and better 
parts. One way led up; one led down. 
| But she was a favorite heroine of Life. 
She loved Life and she lived it, defi- 
antly, joyously, bitterly—but always 
she loved it and Life in return loved 
her. 

So upon a certain night Joan sent a 
telegram. I think it was the greatest 
event of her life, that telegram. I think 
it weighed the scales more than any 
other one thing, though it may be that 
Joan being Joan the end was inevitable. 

| She went to a Hollywood theater and 
| saw a stage play called “Young Wood- 
ley.” The star was young Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr. After the performance, Joan 
sent a wire to congratulate him upon 
his performance. 


| 


Enrer. then, Prince Charming. Young, 
blond, handsome, and—a Fairbanks. 

Ten years ago. Ten years ago Pick- 
fair was Buckingham Palace. To be re- 
ceived there was exactly like being pre- 
sented at court. Doug and Mary were 
still King and Queen of Hollywood. For 
years, Mary had been America’s Sweet- 
heart. But she was more than that. 
She was to Hollywood itself an idol and 
an ideal. For years before she married 
Doug she had been an almost mythical 
figure. After their marriage, they lived 
in seclusion—with Charlie Chaplin as 
their own close friend. They were never 
seen in public, only half a dozen people 
were invited to Pickfair. 

At last, because Doug, Sr. grew rest- 
less, the doors were thrown open—to the 
most select group. Kings and princes, 
visiting dignitaries and celebrities went 
to Pickfair. The great Hollywood stars 
went to Pickfair. Mary was Social Dic- 
tator—a small, glorified, gracious figure, 
formal, and with an all-pervading influ- 
ence in the motion-picture industry. 
Doug and Mary—there was something 
about them and their great romance 
that no one else has ever even approxi- 
mated. You probably remember. 

And young Douglas was the Crown 
Prince of Hollywood. 

“It was love at first sight, as far as 
I was concerned,” Doug told me, not so 
very long ago, “and there never was 
and never will be a finer girl on this 
earth.” 

It-was love at first sight with Joan, 
too; young love, with all its romance 
and beauty and fragrance; young love 
that was sweet and overpowering and 
that changed the face of the universe; 
young love that needed no props, no 
night clubs, no synthetic stimulation. 
Once to every woman—that particular 
love, that first love. 


Bur the course of true love didn’t 
run smoothly. 

Doug, Sr. and Mary have always de- 
nied that they had any real objection 


' to Joan Crawford as young Doug’s wife. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, ; At the time, his father simply com- 


mented, “Well, the boy’s eighteen.” Too 
young, of course, for marriage. 

But it can certainly be told now, and 
I think without fear of contradiction, 
that Joan wasn’t the girl Doug and Mary 
would have selected for their daughter- 
in-law. Of course the boy was too 
young. But the idea of the girl who 
danced the Black Bottom, who won 
Charleston contests in public cafés, who 
had been on the front pages with wild 
young Mike Cudahy, as the daughter of 
the serene and formal Pickfair, of small, 
shy, but regal Mary Pickford, whose 
steel hand was so well hidden by the 
most beautiful and scented of velvet 
gloves, was a little bit appalling. 

Joan grew up then, I think. Defiance 
was in her still, but this time she moved 
softly. 


SHE settled down. A _ new, serious, 
fine young Joan Crawford appeared 
through the glamour, the lure, the 
vividness of her. For two years the 
world watched the young lovers—and 
the older lovers. Doug and Mary 
Doug and Joan. Two years while Joan, 
really working now, beginning to find 
herself, became “Our Dancing Daugh- 
ter” and “Our Modern Maiden.” 

Soared upward until her name, on the 
screen, far outshone the dimming star 
of America’s sweetheart. But in all 
that time not once did the doors of 
Pickfair open to young Douglas’ sweet- 
heart. It cut deep, but Joan met it with 
courage, with dignity. You can’t blame 
Mary—nor young Doug’s father. They 
were thinking of the boy’s happiness 
of his future. He was so very young 
They didn’t perhaps realize that young 
Doug, who started his screen career 
with a heartbreaking failure when he 
was thirteen, was older then, than many 
other boys at twenty-five. And, being 
human themselves, perhaps subcon- 
sciously they fought against the young 
lovers, Doug and Joan, who would shine 
now as brightly as Doug and Mary and 
who must, in some wise, take from them 
a little of their romantic and shining 
glory. 

But this time Joan did wait. Waited 
and worked. And grew and learned. 

On October 8, 1928, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr. and Joan Crawford an- 
nounced their engagement. 

On November 21, 1928, Joan Craw- 
ford was made a star officially by 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

In June of 1929, young Doug and Joan 
made a hurried trip to New York to 
visit Doug’s mother, the former Beth 
Sully, and with his mother beside them 
they were married in St. Malachy’s 
Church, by Father Leonard. 

“In about two years, when my con- 
tract is up,” Joan said, “I’m going to re- 
tire from the screen and be just a wife. 
No, more than a wife, because we want 
children—several children.” 

It didn’t work out that way. Joan 
was the wrong heroine for that kind of 
an ending and Life never makes dra- 
matic mistakes. 

Eight months went by before the new 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. went to 
Pickfair. And that was one of the 
greatest dramatic scenes ever played, as 
you will see. 


Wauar separated Doug and Joan, who 
were so desperately, madly, completely 
in love that they couldn't bear to be 
out of each other's sight? 

In the concluding installment of the 
amazing story of Joan Crawford, you 
meet a new character—Joan, the wife. 
The author tells, for the first time, the 
real truth about the breaking up of 
Joan’s first marriage and the intimate 
details of her subsequent marriage to 
Franchot Tone, exactly as it all hap- 
pened. 
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“CAN’T YOU HELP ME, DocTor,” she pleaded. 


The noted Boston specialist examined her 


skin minutely. There were the premature 
lines ... dryness . . . characteristic pores 
— possibly indicating need of Vitamin D, 
as in many such cases. 


HOW A WRINKLE UPSET A UNIVERSITY DOCTOR 












TYPICAL OF TESTS are these micro- 
photographs, taken at medical 
university. ABOVE — skin before 
using Vita-Ray Cream. BELOW — 
28 days later. Reduction in pores 
and lines is even more vivid in 
full size, as seen by magazine edi- 
tors, with no blurs due to print- 
ing. Gladly sent to you on request. 





BUT HOW TO REPLACE VITAMIN D through 
the skin? . . . “Suppose,” he reasoned, “I 
combine Vitamin D with cholesterin — 
one element skin can absorb. Perhaps life- 
giving Vitamin D will be absorbed with 
it... to revitalize the tissues.” 


HIS THEORY WORKED! Lines faded .. . en- 
larged pores were reduced...dryness disap- 
peared. On the 28th day of vitamin cream 
treatment she stood before him...radiantly 
happy ... her skin clear and smooth 

actually appearing younger each week! 


WOMEN BEGGED TREATMENT! Magazines and 
newspapers praised his discovery. It was 
honored in the famous Hall of Science. 
And now ...as Vita-Ray Vitamin Cream 
. . it has been tested and approved for 
you by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 
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Why this doctor’s discovery makes your skin 


look néliceably younger in 28 days 


At last a way has been found to feed Vitamin D direct 
through the pores of the skin . . . with Vita-Ray Cream. 
And the results have astonished doctors who tested this 
vitamin cream on “normal” skins, “dry” skins—skins of 
every type. 

Improvement showed from the first day. Pores became 
elastic, closed back to normal size. The skin lost its dry- 
ness. Even the exacting tests of photomicrographs re- 
vealed an outstanding change. The skin actually ap- 
peared to be growing young again! 

Praised by Beauty Editors, 

Honored in Hall of Science 
3eauty editors of leading women’s magazines were in- 
vited to view these experiments. They, too, voiced the 
amazing records of this scientific beauty-aid. Good 
Housekeeping tested and approved Vita-Ray Cream, 
authorized the use of its coveted seal. 

And now a crowning triumph! Vita-Ray, because of 
outstanding scientific research, was invited to sponsor the 
famous vitamin exhibit in the Hall of Science. 

To the eye, Vita-Ray is just a delightful white cream. 
It is delicately fragrant, smooth to the touch. The great 
difference is that Vita-Ray contains 1250 A.D.M.A, 
Vitamin D units .. . to make your skin look fresh, young, 


lovelier than you ever dreamed possible. 


If you use just one jar of Vita-Ray Cream, feeding the 
wonderful sunshine Vitamin D right through to the tiny 
capillaries which carry the blood that nourishes the skin, 
your skin will look noticeably younger. Lines and wrinkles 
will begin to grow dim and become smoothed out. 

Soon any enlarged pores you have will become smaller. 
Your complexion will take on a new soft freshness. If 
your skin has a tendency to dryness, it will appear firm 
and fresh and young again. 

Vita-Ray also contains special cleans- 















ing ingredients which penetrate deeper 
down into the pores and remove from 


them every trace of make-up and dirt. 


Va-Day 


ld ALL PURPOSE 


Just use Vita-Ray as you would any other cream. After 
your pores are thoroughly cleansed, apply another thin 
film of Vita-Ray Cream and leave it on as a powder base. 
Thousands of women have found that Vita-Ray is one 
all-purpose cream for day and night. And it is one cream 
that can actually make the skin look young again. 
Seeing is Believing—Try Vita-Ray 
Under This Inviting Offer! 

Only a few outstanding stores have been appointed to sell 
Vita-Ray Cream. If your favorite store hasn’t yet been 





selected—send $1.10 direct. to us for a jar containing 5 to 
6 weeks supply. Use it daily—following instructions care- 
fully. Unless you begin immediately to find the freshness 
and beauty which Vita-Ray gives, we will refund your 
money without question or delay. 


Vita-Ray also offers Vitamin D in preparations 
designed for especially difficult skin condi- 
tions. If unable to consult Vita-Ray representa- 
tive in leading stores—write us direct. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


VITA-RAY CORP., 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Sirs: Please send me a jar of Vita-Ray 
Cream containing 6 weeks supply, for 
which I will pay postman $1.10 on delivery. 
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NOTHING COULD BE EASIER! 

Norforms are small, convenient, antiseptic suppositories 
completely ready for use. They require no awkward ap- 
paratus for application. They leave no lingering antiseptic 
smell around the room or about your person. They are 
dainty and feminine, soothing and deodorizing. Many 
women use them for this deodorizing effect alone. 


Every DAY, more and more women are adopting Norforms 
as the most modern, convenient and satisfactory form of femi- 
nine hygiene. 

Norforms are easy-to-use antiseptic suppositories that melt 
at internal body temperature, and spread a protective, soothing 
film over delicate internal membranes—an antiseptic film that 
remains in effective contact for many hours. 

A distinctive and exclusive feature of Norforms is their 
concentrated content of Parahydrecin—a powerful and posi- 
tive antiseptic developed by Norwich, makers of Unguentine. 
Parahydrecin kills germs, yet Norforms are non-irritating—ac- 


tually soothing. There is no danger of an “overdose” or “burn.” 


MILLIONS USED EVERY YEAR 


Send for the Norforms booklet, “The New Way.” It gives further facts 
about modernized feminine hygiene. Or, buy a box of Norforms at your 
druggist’s today. 12 in a package, with leaflet of instructions. The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, New York, makers of Unguentine. 
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Known to Physicians as “Vagiforms” © n. Pp. ¢. 1937 


We Cover the Studios 





(Continued from page 48) 


G OLDWYN may be taking an unusual 
way to introduce a new Viking Venus 
to the world. But, going on to Para- 
mount, we discover he has no monopoly 
on novel introductions. 

There Sam’s onetime cohort, Cecil B. 
De Mille, is unleashing the purse strings 
and spending a million or more on a 
picture called “The Buccaneer,” in 
which he introduces a new Viennese 
find, as a little Dutch peasant girl. 

Her name is Franciska Gaal (pro- 
nounced Fran-ches-ka Gahl). She is in 
her early twenties, and is tiny—no taller 
than five feet one or two. She has corn- 
gold hair and eloquent brown eyes. A 
year ago, when she arrived, practically 
without fanfare, she did not speak a 
word of English. Now she has only a 
trace, an intriguing trace, of foreign ac- 
cent. But, she tells us apologetically, 
she still is “having difficultee thinking in 


| English.” 


L EAVING Paramount, we cross Mel- 
rose Avenue to the B. P. Schulberg 
Studios, to see the man most responsi- 
ble for the rise of Early American screen 
epics. We mean Edward Arnold. And 
what do you suppose we find him do- 
ing at the moment? Playing in a mad 
musical entitled “Blossoms on Broad- 
way.’ Moreover, he sings in it. 

We fall to talking with Frank Lesser, 
who wrote the lyrics for the Manning 





€herwin’s melodies in “Blossoms on 


| Broadway.” We ask him how movie 


songs are born. He tells us: 

“When we’re working, we can’t bear 
the sight of each other. We collaborate 
by telephone.” 

Mulling over that formula of How to 
Succeed Though Partners, we squeeze 
our car into the last sliver of space on 
the RKO-Radio parking lot, and go in to 
see “A Damsel in Distress,” the big 
RKO-Radio news of the moment. It is 
Fred Astaire’s first picture without Gin- 
ger Rogers. 

Contrary to rumors, this doesn’t sig- 
nal the end of the Astaire-Rogers team- 
ing. They are scheduled to be together 
again in the late fall, probably in color. 

This first solo picture of Fred’s was 
delayed for weeks by a search for a 
feminine costar. She had to have a 
reputation for glamour, yet be capable 
of comedy. She wouldn’t have to dance, 
but it would be a matter of thanksgiv- 
ing if she could. The role finally fell 
|—after the preview of “Music for Ma- 
dame”—to Joan Fontaine. 

The story is a comedy of misunder- 
standings by that mastermind of frothy 
humor, P. G. Wodehouse, with music 


_ by the late George Gershwin. We see 


one of the misunderstandings in the 
making. 

The setting is the interior of an Eng- 

lish country house, rented by the 
Yankee Fred. There is a knock on the 
door. Joan, who has walked over from 
the near-by manor house, wants to 
apologize for slapping Fred the night 
| before when he kissed her in the dark. 
It was all a misunderstanding on her 
part. But her explanation brings on a 
misunderstanding on Fred’s part. 

Here again we see a seasoned trouper 
with the jitters, and a novice at ease. 

Fred nervously loses a line some- 





| where in one “take,” and in another he 
| misses his “toe-mark” in front of the 


camera. Joan is letter-perfect and ac- 
tion-perfect. 

“But wait until we start dancing. If 
we do. Or, rather, if I do,” says Joan, 
after the scene. “Oh, if only Pavlowa 


9 


| were alive, and could double for me! 


C OLUMBIA is next on our list. There 
we come upon another scene of mis- 
understanding. And there, for the third 
time this month, we find a foreign ac- 
tress making her first American picture 
—without benefit of ballyhoo. 

Luli Deste is her name. The name of 
the picture is “I Married an Artist.” Its 
star, on the billboards, will be John 
Boles. But the story was written es- 
pecially for Luli. And it is an unusual 
beginning for a foreign exotic. It is a 
comedy. 

We watch a rehearsal for a domestic 
quarrel between John and Luli about 
his model (Frances Drake). 

Director Marion Gering rehearses the 
scene over and over, until we know the 
lines as well as John and Luli do. Luli, 
it seems, is too dramatic in the scene. 
We see her follow Gering’s instructions 
to a T, and she still looks dramatic. 
Maybe she can’t help herself. 

We step next door to see Grace Moore 
making a scene for “I’ll Take Romance” 
with Melvyn Douglas. 

The setting is the interior of a state- 
room on a ship. As the scene opens, 
they enter—Grace in a black fur cape, 
a glistening black dress, a black cone- 
shaped hat, and Melvyn in a topcoat, his 
hat in his hand. A moment later, an 
assistant director off-stage calls out, “All 
ashore who are going ashore!” Melvyn 
starts to leave. Grace says she can’t 
let him go like this. He kisses her 
quickly, again starts to leave. She begs 
him to write (kissing him) and tell her 
everything he’s doing (another kiss), 
what he’s eating (kiss), whom he’s see- 
ing (kiss) —every little detail (kiss). He 
finally gets away. She leans against the 
closed door, ecstatically. “Cut,” calls 
Director E. H. Griffith. 

He thinks there was “some confusion 
on the kisses.” Grace feigns indigna- 
tion, particularly when she sights her 
husband, Valentin Parera, on the side 
lines. For his benefit (he has a sense 
of humor), Grace says, “Confusion? 
Why, I knew what I was doing every 
second!” 


We hop from Columbia to Universal 
City to catch New Universal’s “Merry 
Go Round of 1938.” The principal play- 
ers are Mischa Auer, Alice Brady, Lou- 
ise Fazenda, John King, Joy Hodges and 
three Broadway comedians new to 1937 
movie audiences—Bert Lahr, Jimmy Sa- 
vo and Billy House. 

We catch a love scene, if you can ima- 
gine such a thing, between Alice Brady 
and Bert Lahr, on a bench in a gigan- 
tic garden. In the scene, Bert has Alice 
believing he is an old boyhood sweet- 
heart of hers. She reminisces fondly of 
the old days. She tells him, with that 
Brady giggle, “You were always so 
headstrong!” He raises his mobile eye- 
brows, and tells her, confidentially, “I’m 
—strong all over.” 

Director Irving Cummings forgets 
where he is and laughs. There has to be 
a retake. Afterward he tells us, “I’m 
just a fall guy for cormedians. But I’m 
gradually going insane on this set. 
Every one of them is buzzing around 
me, giving me ideas about how to make 
things funnier.” 

Alice says, “You can’t accuse me of 
ever giving you ideas!” 

“No,” he says, “you just come out with 
them in front of the camera!” 

On a 20th Century-Fox set, we see 
the greatest spectacle of the month—a 
fire scene from “In Old Chicago,” still 
another Early American epic, costing 
well over a million, with a cast topped 
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by Tyrone Power, Don Ameche, Alice 
Faye, Brian Donlevy, Tom Brown and 
others. 

The colorful story is part fiction and 
part fact, centering around the four 
fighting O’Leary brothers, fictional sons 
of the woman whose cow kicked over 
the lantern that started the burning of 
the wooden city. We watch one of the 
scenes when the refugees are driven 
into the waters of Lake Michigan by the 
horror of the fire at their backs. 

Hundreds of extras in the garb of 
1870 mill about in the scene, in the fore- 
ground of which Tyrone—bleeding, 
searching for Don—stumbles upon Tom 
Brown and June Storey. Prominent in 
June’s lap is a baby. The real thing. 
Not a doll. 

The infant must sense that June has 
never been a mother. He squirms and 
squalls until Director Henry King is fit 
to be tied. A baby this young can be 
photographed only a few minutes a day. 

Instantly, they can show a city go- 
ing up in flames. But they need three 
“takes” and infinite patience to show 
one small baby exhausted. 


FLEEING to M-G-M, we encounter a 
surprise. Between pictures just fin- 
ished and pictures about to start, only 
one film is in production on this big 
lot. This is “Madame X,” with Gladys 
George, John Beal and Warren William. 
Here, also, we come upon the climactic 
scene—Gladys’ trial for murder. 

The magic of make-up has trans- 
formed her into a wan old woman, 
broken-spirited. The effect is so realis- 
tic that it is startling to see her smile 
between “takes.” She sits with bowed 
head, directly behind John Beal in black 
toga, as the young lawyer makes an 
impassioned plea in her defense, not 
knowing that she is his mother. 

Talking with Beal, we ask him if the 
story has been changed much in its 1937 
presentation. “Modernized a_ little— 
that’s all,” he says. “If you’re going 
to do ‘Madame X,’ you might as well 
go the whole hog, and get every tear 
out of it.” 

He tells us what has affected him the 


The Shadow Stage | 


most. 
once played my réle on some stage, 
somewhere, maybe twenty years ago. It 
makes me wonder if, twenty years from 
now, I'll be watching someone else play 
the rdle, and having my turn of won- 
dering if I wasn’t better.” 


Norman Taurog engages Tommy’s at- 


a moment, he can do nothing but shake 
from head to foot. 
around his mother’s neck. They are | 
hugging each other. “Mom—Gee, Mom!” 


“The set is full of extras who ! 


It’s things like this that—sometimes— 


keep people from going Hollywood. 


The month would not be complete 


without a glimpse of the newest color 
picture, “The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer,” at Selznick-International. 


Here we see some behind-the-scenes 


drama that tops anything they are film- 
ing today. 


When Tommy Kelly, late of The 


Bronx, was first brought to Hollywood 
by his father, who used to be on WPA 
relief 
studio insisted on Tommy’s living with 
a dramatic coach—to lose that Bronx 
accent. 
Mike Kelly and his boy; but they both 
had to think of Tommy’s future. 
knew, however, how Mrs. Kelly, back 
East with their other children, would 
feel if she heard about it. 
told her. 


and now is a studio cop, the 


The separation was hard for 


Mike 


He never 


Finally, Mrs. Kelly could bear her | 


own separation from Tommy no longer. 
With her little girl, June Marie, five, 


(who will have a bit in the picture, by 


the way), she has arrived in Hollywood 
only this morning. 
her directly to the set, without telling 
Tommy that she would be coming. He 
has only promised him “a big surprise.” 


Mike has brought 


We see the family reunion. Director 


tention. Meanwhile, Mike, Mrs. Kelly 
and June Marie tiptoe up _ behind 
Tommy. Finally, they are very near, 


Taurog asks him to turn around. 


He turns, and is so surprised that, for 


Then, his arms are 


he says, and in his voice is all the pent- 
up emotion of a small boy’s loneliness in 
new surroundings. People can’t watch. 
It is too affecting. Even Taurog turns 
away. 


(Continued from page 52) 


ADVENTUROUS BLONDE—Warners 


EREWITH a breezy edition of Torchy 

Blane series with newspaper woman 
Glenda Farrell out to get her man. He’s 
Barton MacLane, a police lieutenant 
who is very busy most of the time try- 
ing to catch a murderer. You'll enjoy 
Glenda’s forthright methods but the 
story is rather like an adventurous 
comic strip. Anne Nagel and William 
Hopper are in at the chase. 


THE MAN WHO CRIED WOLF—Universal 


OADED with the iron weight of faulty 

story construction this “who dunnit” 
mystery sinks to the bottom and stays 
there. Lewis Stone becomes a profes- 
sional murder confessor in order to free 
himself of suspicion from a crime he 
plans. When his son, Tom Brown, is 
accused of the father’s offense, Stone’s 
confession is naturally discounted. It’s 
morbid, patchy, and uninspired. 


SHE ASKED FOR !T—Paramount 


LTHOUGH as cinema this is good 

hash, at least there is a refreshingly 
silly angle to the murder mystery 
theme. William Gargan is the playboy 
writer of blood thrillers who has mari- 
tal troubles, gets himself involved in 
some actual murders and solves every- 


thing. New Orien Heyward is pretty as | 
the wife, but by no means another Duce. 


SOPHIE LANG GOES WEST—Paramount 


HERE is almost nothing good (except | 

possibly that blonde Gertrude Michael 
looks very beautiful) that can be said 
for this jumbled, confused, dull, utterly 
uninteresting picture. In it Miss Mi- 
chael again plays a reformed jewel thief 
accused of stealing a Rajah’s diamond; 
you don’t care whether she did or not. 


THE WOMEN MEN MARRY—M-G-M 


ROVOCATIVE story theme and 

George Murphy’s nice work make this 
hurried little picture worth-while. Re- 
porter Murphy’s wife, Claire Dodd, has | 
an affair with editor Sidney Blackmer, | 
who melodramatically sends George off | 
on a dangerous assignment. Josephine 
Hutchinson, good as always, plays the 
other woman. 


MY DEAR MISS ALDRICH—M-G-M 


[yor see this unless you are in a tol- 

erant mood. It’s a very minor news- 
paper picture in which Maureen O’Sulli- 
van inherits the “Globe,” falls in love 
with editor Walter Pidgeon. Edna May 


Oliver provides the only vitality. 
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... SINCE 
I'VE LEARNED THIS . 
“LOVELIER WAY” 
TO AVOID 
OFFENDING ! 





MARVELOUS FOR COMPLEXIONS, TOO! 
This pure creamy-white soap has 
such a gentle, caressing lather. Yet 
it removes every trace of dirt and 
cosmetics—keeps your skin allur- 
ingly smooth, radiantly clear! 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
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“CHOOSE YOUR MAKEUP BY THE 


“COLOR &* --»= EYES” 


NOT EVEN HOLLYWOOD has a cor- 
ner on beauty. And not even Holly- 
wood could keep the beauty secret 
these young and lovely radio stars pass 
along to you. Women everywhere have 
been quick to discover they look 
younger, more attractive in Marvelous 
Eye- Matched Make up. For it is... 
MAKEUP THAT MATCHES... {. 


powder, rouge, 


BEAUTY EDITORS, artists, 
every Ww here approv e 
beauty. If your eyes are blue, they tell 
you, wear Marvelous Dresden type 
face powder, rouge, lipstick, eye 
shadow, and mascara. If they're brow - 
wear Marvelous Parisian type. 
they re gray, Patrician type. If . re 
hazel, ask for Continental type. Full 
size standard packages, each item only 
55¢. (Canada 65¢). 

A FULL SIZE PORTION OF glamour, 
allure, that magic that makes dreams 
come true, awaits you when you first 


expert s 


face 
lipstick, eye shadow, 
and mascara ...a makeup in scientific 
color harmony. And it’s... 

MAKEUP THAT MATCHES YOU... 
keyed to your own pe rsonality color, 
the color of your e yes! 


discover Eye-Matched Makeup! 









HARMONIZING face powder, 
rouge, lipstick, eye shadow, or 
mascara, only 55¢ each (Canada 
Ask tor Dresden type if 


your eve 


65¢) 
s are blue; Patrician 
type if they are gray; Continen- 
tal type if your eves are hazel; 


Parisian type if they are brown 


COPYRIGHT 1937, BY RICHARD HUDNUT 
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RICHARD HUDNUT 
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That above everything else, she is a 
showwoman. Showmanship is the se- 
| cret of her great success and the per- 
| suasive force behind everything she 
does. She has possessed it from the 
time she could talk, or understand any- 

thing. 

Sonja Henie is completely incredible, 
|anyway. At twenty-four she is the 
| friend of kings and the companion of 
| the world’s most famous ; people; she 
| has the appeal of a Garbo without the 
anemia, the grace of a Pavlowa with- 
| out the melodrama, a peculiar beauty 
comparable to no other’s beauty. At 
| twenty-four she is beginning a great 
career (greater than anything most 
| women get in a lifetime) merely be- 
cause she could go no further in an- 
other just as great. 





Osto is a peaceful town, lounging 
under the mighty mountains along the 
Christiana Fjord. While the rest of the 
anxious world shot itself to pieces in 
the World War the stolid Norwegian folk 
pursued a quiet bent, attending to busi- 
ness, building their fires against the 
fierce long winters. In the big stone 
house of the wealthy Henies little was 
| changed. 

Sonja’s first memories are of big open 
| rooms, of enormous fireplaces and the 
| smell of burning pine, of polished stair- 
| cases and great tables laden each day 

with steaming food. She remembers 
the high-back sleighs with the crunch- 
ing sound of the cutters and the feel 
of the fur rug which covered her, the 
horses trotting fast and breathing 
frosted plumes. 

In autumn, before the snows, Wil- 
helm Henie sent men to cut huge logs 
from his own woods on the mountain 

| slopes, and to this end dispatched two- 
| wheeled carts called stolkjaerres which 
| clattered along behind sturdy ponies. 
On the stolkjaerres tiny Sonja rode 
gleefully, banging on the wooden sides 
with a stick, and screaming. 

When she was only three the family 
discovered how mobile was her mind, 
| how adventurous her small spirit. That 
was the afternoon when she glimpsed 
a neighbor’s kitten from. a window and 
| wont toddling forth, without permis- 
| to see what this engaging furry 
thing was like at close hand. 

Mrs. Henie had left her playing by 
one of the cavernous fireplaces and 
when she found the child gone drew 
| immediate, hysterical conclusion. 

The frantic woman aroused the 
neighborhood and, between fainting 
spells, wept to her husband over the 
telephone that their daughter had been 
cremated alive. In the midst of the 
flurry someone found heart and time to 
| investigate a piteous mewing from be- 
hind a fence. There was found the in- 
dignant kitten, with Sonja pulling its 
tail. 

So they gave her a kitten and in- 
stalled screens before all the fireplaces. 

Her childhood, until she was seven, 
was the particularly sheltered casual 

existence that apparently is the birth- 
right of every Norwegian girl of good 
family. It wasn’t very exciting. 

She was spoiled fatuously by friends 
and parents, who exclaimed at fre- 
quent intervals over her fresh baby 
beauty and could only repeat, at each 
of her minor escapades, “How cute! 
How sweet!” Naturally it affected her 
ego. 

You may say to her today: “You are 
beautiful.” And she smiles a little, and 
is a little bored. Oh, not consciously, 
of course. But she is used to adulation. 


f | 
| 





Skating Through Life 





(Continued from page 15) 


A major portion of her personality and 
basic attitude is built on the knowledge 
that when she appears anywhere, 
time, people will stare and people will 
applaud. 

They always have—and with cause 
Sonja’s enormous poise is synthesized 
from that knowledge, and her casual 
acceptance of fame and publicity. You 
see from the time she could understand 
what the grown-up world was saying 
she knew she was lovelier than other 
little girls, knew that she had a more 
special gift. Visitors to Oslo, glimpsing 


any 


her, said to the Henie governess, “Do 
you mind?—” and brought out their 


cameras and took pictures of her. 

In time she learned to stand very still, 
put her head slightly and amusingly to 
one side, smile engagingly, and thank 
the nice people for being interested in 
her. The need for applause seeped into 
her young mind early, was nurtured 
there by applause, and by applause be- 
came a living, splendid force which has 
driven her to do the things she has done 
better than anyone else, better than she 
knew how. 


\/ HELM sent her to a dancing 
school when she was four, and this rep- 
resented first opportunity. With a 
sense of rhythm inherent in her pretty 
little legs she tapped and swayed and 
whirled so exquisitely that her teachers 
were wont to throw up their hands and 
whisper among themselves with delight. 
From the corners of her eyes Sonja saw 
them, and with little difficulty inter- 
preted their antics as a milder, but 
nonetheless sincere form of hand clap- 
ping. 

“So in the evenings 
there were guests,” she told me grin- 
ning, “I used to switch a brightly col- 
ored tablecloth off a table, and I would 
wind this cloth around me and come 
out and do a little dance for the peo- 
ple.” 

From the other side of the room boy 
friend Tyrone snorted, amused. 

“What a horrible little brat you must 
have been,” he said. “People must have 
always been saying, ‘I'd like to go over 
to the Henies’ tonight but if we do that 
kid’ll come in with her tablecloth and 
do her dance. So let’s just sit home 
and read the paper.’” 

Sonja grimaced at him. 
rible,’ she agreed, 
the Henies’ 


at home, when 


“I was hor- 
“but they went to 
anyway.” 

She did all the other things little 
girls do. She had a playhouse on the 
grounds with a real stove in it and 
here, with a neighbor’s child named 
Lellei Neilson, she prepared and ate 
numerous soggy messes which she pro- 
claimed as pancakes. Lellei was made to 
eat them too, and since she hadn’t Son- 
ja’s incredible constitution was often 
bed-bound with the stomach-ache. 

There were rolling hills nearby, 
deep with waving grasses and pocketed 
with holes. One of the first memories 
Sonja cherishes is of standing on the 
top of one of the hills under the sum- 
mer sky, with the steep slope before 
her. With the wind in her face she 
would run to the bottom breathlessly, 
dodging the punchboard of holes. She 
might have snapped her ankle, but she 
never did—and of course, the practice 
gave her early an excellent physical 
awareness. 

It was her brother, Lief, two years 
older than she and offensively proud of 
it, who taught her to ski. High in the 
mountains behind Oslo, hidden in a tall 
cluster of pines, squatted the rambling, 
white logged hunting lodge that for 











many years had belonged to the Henie 
family. Here, during the clear days of 
winter, the two children raced and 
played over the crisp snow. Sonja in 
six months had learned every trick her 
brother knew about the long treacher- 
ous runners, and had begun to make up 
a few of her own. It wasn’t long before 
she had what she wanted: people from 
near-by lodges came wandering over, 
and stood looking, and eventually re- 
marked, for her expectant ears, that 
that Henie child already was skiing bet- 
ter than anyone in the community. 

Then, when she was five, the family 
took her to Grenen, in Denmark, for 
the swimming season—and she entered 
a foot race sponsored by the resort hotel. 
She won it, along with a little copper 
medal. This was first, magnificent, ut- 
terly thrilling triumph. The little crowd 
of guests had shrieked her name; the 
judges had patted her head and smiled; 
for a time she was the absolute center 
of a glittering, fascinating limelight. 

And it was the beginning. She knew 
then that acclaim to her was food and 
drink and air to breathe. She knew 
that she must always have it, no mat- 
ter the cost— 

Up to this point she’d never been al- 
lowed to skate because hard, frozen ice 
represents a tangible danger to young, 
thin bones. This was gall to her spirit, 
since Lief had his own skates and made 
a point of doing difficult figures on the 
frozen pond near the house. Some of 
this was for her benefit, but mainly Lief 
was concerned with showing off before 
a certain, and hateful, little Miss of the 
neighborhood. 

Sonja did what a girl could. She 
crept silently downstairs on the nights 
when she knew Lief was planning to go 
skating the next day, and with a com- 
mon brick rasped the fine edge of the 
runners into nicked dullness. Then, in 
the mornings, she would follow him to 
the pond, watch with a certain glee the 
awkward spills he took before the 
scornful eyes of his affinity. 

But this in no wise made up for the 
fact that she possessed no skates of her 
own. On her seventh Christmas she 
opened each package with hopeful 
fingers, tossed the contents away in 
disappointment, and reached for the 
next. When, finally, she had gone 
through the lot she burst into wailing 
tears, plopped her plump little self on 
the floor and started up such a sincere 
tantrum that her parents feared for her 
health. Wilhelm, alarmed, ran to the 
house of a neighbor who owned a sports 
shop, lugged him down to his store, and 
returned at top speed with a pair of 
silvered skates. 

And changed Sonja’s whole destiny, 
along with that of his wife and himself. 
The child dried her eyes, made gasping 
noises of gratitude, and clutching her 
new treasure trotted happily down to 
the pond. Lief good-humoredly showed 
her how to adjust the straps, led her 
out onto the ice, went swinging away 
while she tottered unsteadily, alone. 


From then on, she was in her element. 
Each fall she took, without fury and 
without sound, taught her shrewd 
young mind a lesson; already she had 
developed a sense of timing incompre- 
hensible to the unathletic mind. Each 
morning after that she followed her 
brother to the ice, listened attentively 
to the rudiments of the art as he ex- 
plained them, practiced knee bending 
exercises, skated and skated and skated. 

Until finally one day, less than a year 
later, she heard about the competition 
which any junior girl of Oslo might en- 
ter. Without asking permission of her 
family, she put in her own name. It 
takes enterprise, superb self-confidence 
to do a thing like that when you're only 
eight years old; but Sonja had it. She 


‘had all the other requisites for success, 


too. 
She won that contest hands down. 
She got a sterling silver paper knife 
with a mother-of-pearl handle, and her 
picture in the local paper; and for her 
great private pleasure she saw the look 
of enormous pride in the eyes of Wil- 


helm and Selma Henie. After that. the 


course of her young life was inextric- 


ably associated with the work of win- | 
ning—tournaments and exhibitions and | 


contests—anything, so long as it could 
be done on skates, and so long as the 
public was there. 

Extraneous from this obsession, the 
days passed with normal but heighten- 
ing tempo. She went to a private 
school, exchanged pictures of movie 
stars (Mary Pickford, Gloria Swanson, 
Jeanne Eagels) with classmates, stole 
fruit in ebullient forays on neighbors’ 


orchards, danced in ballets given by re- | 


spectable instructors before respectable, 
attentive audiences, ate and slept and 
laughed. 

She shot grouse with her father and 
brother, using a 16 gauge double-bar- 
reled gun and scoring an impossible 
ratio of hits—and this was fun. The 
short, crowded weeks spent at the lodge 
were interludes, separate from the su- 
preme activity which had become her 
life. 

From tutors and private masters she 
learned much of history, of mathe- 
matics, of languages, of literature, of 
fine arts; nothing of love, and little of 
the world. Yet she knew Humanity 
and the knowledge of it was a science 
integrated with her primary emotions 
at her birth, and neither tutors nor 


schools were needed to teach her that. | 


When she was nine years old she was 
mature enough to enter the senior girls’ 
figure-skating contest at Oslo. And she 
did, streaking skillfully through the 
most exacting routines, buoyed up by 
breakers of applause. And won it. Of 
course. 

When she was ter they held the na- 
tional Norwegian fancy-skating contest 
—for the championship—at Oslo. And 
she entered. And won. 

And the applause grew louder. 

The Henies owned another house 
several miles out of town, a towering 
building perched atop a hill beside the 
blue Christiana Fjord; and here they 
moved, the next winter, at Sonja’s 
earnest request, so that she might prac- 
tice on wider fields. She came home 
from skating, one afternoon, white- 
lipped with excitement—tossed her 
skates in a corner, ran up the long 
stairway, found her mother reading in 
the sunroom. 

Casually, kneeling beside Selma 
Henie’s chair, she said: “They have de- 
cided to have the world’s championship 
in Oslo this year. Everyone will come, 
from every country. The King and 
Queen and all the Royal Family will 
be there.” Sonja paused breathless. 
“I—we can go?” 

Her mother sat looking at the tense 


child for a long time. Then she smiled, | 
touched the bright head with her | 


fingers. “You had better ask Papa be- 
fore you enter this one,” she whispered. 

Like a minor tornado Sonja rushed 
for the stairs, bound for Wilhelm’s 
study. But at the bottom she paused, 
suddenly. Papa, she recalled, had been 
very concentrated and somewhat irri- 
table for the past few days—something 
connected with business. Perhaps— 

“I will wait,” thought Sonja, “until a 
better time.” 

the time came three nights later 
when Wilhelm came home from a short 


trip bringing with him a sales contract | 
and a broad grin; she caught him after 
his mighty. supper of smérgasbord, | 


salmon, roast reindeer, potatoes and 
pudding, as he sat smoking by the fire. 
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He answered heavily, “If it will please 
you, Little One. Enter, by all means.” 

Thence the days to little Sonja were 
a white mist during which she prac- 
ticed old routines and invented new 
ones, perfected style, exercised and 
skated from early morning until late 
afternoon. Nights were periods first of 
wide-eyed worry and later of ex- 
hausted, troubled sleep. 

She and her mother worked furiously 
on a costume; and one by one, Sonja 
discarded patterns, colors, styles. Fi- 
nally, one afternoon, came inspiration: 
she would wear all white, with a wide 
circular skirt that would whirl as she 
turned! Showmanship! 

When the day of the great meet came 
at last, “I discovered I was the young- 
est entry ever to compete for the world’s 
championship,” she told me. “And I 
was frightened to death.” 

But the costume helped. No one else 
had dared such stark, dramatic simplic- 
ity; and no one else had managed to 
combine, with such effortless skill, the 


the more difficult finesse of skating. At 
a peak of nervous energy built up 
through the waiting weeks, she flashed 
over that special rink before the de- 
lighted crowds like Beauty incarnate. 

When, at the end, she stood motion- 
less on the tips of her skates and heard 
the great arena explode into detonating 
sound, saw the great mass of people 
rise involuntarily as one, she knew the 
honors were hers. She knew that now, 
incontestably, she was the best skater 
of all the skaters in all the world. At 
eleven years, she stood and knew such 
triumph as few men or women dream 
of. 

And it was not enough. She de- 
termined she would find other worlds 
to conquer. 


Spurred by applause and by the enor- 
mous, egoistic ambition which now in- 
spired her, Sonja Henie flashed on to 
even greater triumphs. Read the in- 
credible history of her Olympic achieve- 
ments—and of the love she found—in 
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THIS “‘TEST YOUR MEMORY” QUIZ (PAGE 36) WAS PRE- 
PARED ESPECIALLY FOR PHOTOPLAY BY STEWART SCHACKNE 


1. Douglas MacLean is the amusing fellow who had to fly to win the 
girl, although he got dizzy even on a stepladder. He also starred in 
"The Hottentot." 


* 


2. Edward Arnold who recently played the rdle of Jim Fisk in 
"The Toast of New York." 


* 


3. This is Dorothy Dalton as she appeared in "Moran of the Lady 
Letty," a sea-play in which Rudolph Valentino had the masculine 
lead. Her second husband is Arthur Hammerstein. 


* 
4. She of the flowing blond hair is Mary Philbin; the man—Elliott 
Dexter. 
* 


5. The red-haired "It" girl—ladies and gentlemen, we present 
Clara Bow. 


* 


6. If you were accurate, you'd say, "Migawsh, there's Bill Powell." 
The lady on the receiving end of his intense gaze is Marion Davies, 
lately seen in "Ever Since Eve." 


* 


7. Betty Blythe, probably best remembered for the title rdle in 
"The Queen of Sheba," is the frightened lady in the maternal pose. 
She was seen last year in "The Gorgeous Hussy" in which Joan Craw- 
ford had the feminine lead. 


* 


8. Carol Dempster's fragile charm won her a place in millions of 
hearts when she played in “Dream Street." She was a talented dancer, 
having toured the country with the Denishawn troupe before enter- 
ing movies. 


* 
9. J. Warren Kerrigan had what it took to set feminine hearts 


fluttering in 1913. The film, made some years after the Photoplay 
Magazine popularity contest, was "The Girl of the Golden West.” 

















another separation is necessary. As a 
matter of fact, most of our English fem- 
inine stars are married to men who are 
forced to conduct their lives and busi- 
ness on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and therefore, for a good part of the 
year, husband and wife must be sepa- 
rated. 


For some time after their marriage, 
Irene Dunne and Dr. Griffin were apart, 
as his professional work kept him in 
New York. But recently he has moved 
to California and is practicing there, 
which looks, on the surface, as if they 
had decided that the arrangement was 
too difficult for them. And I seem to 
have heard that Aline MacMahon’s huse- 
band was a New York architect. 

One could go on indefinitely citing ex- 
amples, but what I am most interested 
in is the psychology of such marriages. 
As I have said, the arrangement may 
work very well for a few. In fact, there 
are some people temperamentally un- 
suited to living in the same house even 
with the person they love best in the 
world ... temperamentally unable to 
adjust themselves to the everyday de- 
mands of marriage ... which are not 
romantic demands .. . and hence if two 
such meet and marry, each is very for- 
tunate ... it would be a pity were they 
to marry anyone else. But for the aver- 
age run-of-the-mill human being, long 
separations, for any reason whatever, 
are unnatural and bound to cause un- 
happiness. 

The first things which come readily to 
mind are jealousy and loneliness. It is 
entirely human for a man separated 
from a young and lovely wife to be 
jealous, or at least potentially so. And 
it works both ways. Any woman sep- 
arated from a young and attractive hus- 
band is going to be jealous too. And in 
the event that the wife is a star in Hol- 
lywood and the husband an orchestra 
leader with a large following, neither is 
permitted to sit home day in and day 
out and 


never come in contact with 
those of the opposite sex. 
That’s where loneliness comes in. 


Days, weeks, months—and you grow so 
plain darned humanly lonely that you 
have to go out and see people and 
amuse yourself a little in order to feel 
less alone. Letters, wires, telephone 
calls from coast to coast, just take the 
edge off loneliness. But marriage, a real 
marriage, is the only insurance anyone 
has against loneliness. And a real mar- 
riage cannot be conducted at long dis- 
tance. 

Here you may argue that people who 
trust one another are not jealous, and 
pecple who truly love one another are 
not ever really lonely in their hearts. 
And both arguments are perfectly true 
in one sense, and yet, as most of us 
are fallible human beings, jealousy does 
enter in, fight it though you may, and 
leneliness is always present. Not lone- 
liness of the heart, perhaps, but lone- 
liness of the senses... not to see or 
hear or touch the beloved is a bitter 
deprivation. 


Bur to my mind, the most dangerous 
thing about the long-distance marriage 
is the growing apart. Look at it this 
way: marriage, the real thing, is built, 
not on romance, but on common mem- 
ories and common ties, on sharing; on 
silly, personal, entirely homemade jokes; 
on the things you hear and see and ex- 
perience together. 

People who are forced to live apart 


Long Distance Romance 


(Continued from page 27) 


for the greater part of the year are also 
forced to make each his own life, with 
a separate set of friends and experi- 
ences. 
gether again they can share the experi- 
ences, secondhand; and also the friends. 
But the fact remains that each has had 
to build up his or her own way of liv- 
ing. And the sad and perilous thing 
may be that after the first glow and 
rapture has worn off, as it must in time, 
after the reunions have ceased to be in 
the nature of recurrent honeymoons, so 
little is left, because so little has been 
built—together. Each has become ac- 
customed to his or her way of liv- 
ing; and the need of the other partner 
in marriage has become less. You grow 
away from each other and you grow 
away from dependence on each other, 
which is a big part of marriage, and you 
grow away from missing one another. 

If these long-distance marriages need 
remain for a short time only at long 
distance, after which the two people 
who love each other can be together 
again for all time, the danger passes. 
But if remote control is to continue over 
a long period—well, almost anything is 
apt to happen to such an alliance. 

Passionate love, romance, glamour, 
these must, and do, play a definite and 
important part in a successful marriage, 
and if this were all there were to mar- 
riage, perhaps the long-distance ar- 
rangement would work out. But there 
has to be more. It isn’t that the excit- 
ing, romantic phases of marriage pass 
utterly—but that they serve as an intro- 
duction, not a conclusion. Other things 
do not “take their place,” as people say; 
there is nothing to take the place of the 
first glow and headiness of a love mar- 
riage. But other qualities follow, are 
built into marriage and stem from that 
first understanding. 

There must be a sharing of laughter 
and sorrow, disappointment and uncer- 
tainty . . . lived with, lived through, to- 
gether. And you can’t do it unless you 
are together. And the average run-of- 
the-mill man and woman want to build a 
home—and by that, I don’t mean neces- 
sarily the same four walls, year in and 
year out, but a home for the heart, a 
lasting and abiding place. 

Marriage is composed of two people, 
with their backs against the wall, fight- 
ing together for all that means security 
and happiness to them. It means, of 
course, emotion. But also means 
partnership. 

Children can be a great factor in hold- 
ing a marriage together, but by no 
means the greatest factor. And many 
marriages have gone on the rocks de- 
spite children, just as many childless 
marriages can be, and are, radiantly 
happy. I am convinced that the great- 
est single factor in a worthwhile mar- 
riage is the daily sharing of each other’s 
needs and the daily adjustments to each 
other’s demands. 

These remote-control 
Hollywood may work out. I hope they 
do. There is certainly a chance if the 
people who assume them realize at the 
same time the dangers to which they 
are subjected. And there is always a 
chance that the separate careers will 
dovetail and that a way can be found 
in which two people, each with a career 
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marriages of 


Of course, when they are to-| 
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Don’t think cold weather 
frees you from the threat of 


UNDERARM 
PERSPIRATION ODOR 


HE first chilly days of fall and winter 
should bring this warning to women: 


Don’t take it for granted, now that sum- 
mer is past, that you have no further need 
to worry about perspiration. 


It’s true, you may not need to worry 
about perspiration moisture. Few of us 
are troubled with an annoying amount of 
moisture in cold weather. But perspira- 
tion odor — that’s a different story! 

Heavier clothing, tighter sleeves shut 
air away from the underarms. Indoor life 
in overheated rooms, with too little 
exercise and too much nervous tension, 
is apt to bring disaster in the form of un- 
pleasant underarm odor, 

Your daily bath is powerless to prevent 
it. The best a bath can do is merely to 
cleanse the skin from past perspiration. 


To be sure of protection that lasts all 


to pursue, can be together again. Then | 
there is always the solution that one | 


of the two may decide to submerge, to 
sacrifice his or her career for the other 
partner. But what may possibly happen 
in such a case is a different story.... 
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ovely self 


day, use Mum after your bath. In winter 
as well as in summer! 


Takes just half a minute. Smooth a bit of 
Mum under this arm, under that — and 
you're ready for your dress. No bother of 
waiting for it to dry and rinsing off. 


Harmless to clothing. Use Mum any time, 
even after you’re dressed, and don’t 
worry about your clothing. The Ameri- 
‘an Institute of Laundering has awarded 
Mum its Textile Approval Seal as being 
harmless to fabrics. 


Soothing to skin. Mum is soothing and 
cooling to the skin — so soothing you can 
shave your underarms and use at once! 


Does not prevent natural perspiration. 
Mum does the important thing you want 
done— prevents disagreeable odor without 
interfering with the natural perspiration 
process. 





Make Mum a year ’round habit, winter 
and summer, and you can dismiss all fear 
of perspiration from your mind! Bristol- 


Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


USE MUM FOR 
THIS, TOO. Mum 
isa proved friend 
to women in an- 
other way*— for 
its protective de- 
odorant service 
on sanitary 
napkins, 
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success by the expressive use of hands. 
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Lastex, but a wealth of beauty for 
young figures. No matter what the 
odds, Fortuna Ritesize flattens der- 
rieres, smooths hiplines, liquidates 
tummies. A sound investment for 
silhouettes. Tested for washability. 
Sizes — Small, Medium and Large in 
three lengths, Short, Regular and 
Long. Priced to fit slim budgets! 
Style shown $1.00 . . . Other models 
up to $5.00. Ask for “Fortuna” at 
leading stores, 
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she tells about it. That faint smile is 
the only thing about her recital that isn’t 
wholly businesslike and matter-of-fact. 

“I was going with a boy at the time 
who was studying law. One night he 
phoned that he’d have to work and 
wouldn’t be able to see me, so I thought 
it was a swell chance to go down with 
my sister and see this Mr. Benny she’d 
been talking about for so long. After 
the show, we went out dancing some 
place. I thought he was very nice, and 
that was all. He didn’t talk much. He 
never does. He’s a very quiet person 
really. People get the impression that 
he’s always clowning around. Nothing 
of the kind. When we go out with Burns 
and Allen, who are our very dear 
friends, it’s George who’s the funny one. 
All Jack does the whole evening is fall 
down and split his sides roaring at 
George. You couldn’t ask for a better 
audience. 

“Well, that night, when it came time 
to go home, I said I'd go with my sister 
and brother-in-law. He didn’t seem 
impressed with me either, and I thought 
he’d just as lief have it that way. 


4i 

Nexr morning I went to work—I 
was assistant lingerie buyer in May’s, 
right across the street from the Or- 
pheum. At about ten, who should come 
strolling in but Mr. Jack Benny, and 
start asking me a lot of silly questions— 
like where could he buy a couple of 
Ubangis and what floor the herring de- 
partment was on. Finally, he asked me 
to go to dinner with him that night, and 
I did. 

“A couple of nights later, this other 
boy wanted to go out and I suggested 
the Orpheum. We sat in the second or 
third row, and Jack spoke to me from 
the stage. Well, for some reason that 
made the boy friend very indignant. 
After the show, we had a big argument, 
one thing led to another, and we broke 
up. It was all pretty silly. There was 
certainly nothing to be jealous about at 
that stage. But I didn’t shed any tears 
over it. And I didn’t shed any tears over 
Jack either, when he left at the end of 
the week for San Francisco and points 
north.” 

The Livingstone household was 
wrapped in slumber a month or so later, 
when the telephone bell shattered the 
stillness of 3 A.M. Mary’s father stum- 
bled to the phone, while the others clus- 
tered round him, shaking with cold and 
panic. 

“Long distance?” they heard him say. 
“Vancouver? Who? Mary? Who wants 
her? Mr. Benny? What’s the matter, 
Mr. Benny? Are you sick? Did you 
have an accident? No?—” He shrugged 
helplessly, and turned the phone over 
to his daughter. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” said Jack, with a beam in his 
voice. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. I just wanted to say hello.” 

“At three in the morning?” 

“Oh, that’s right. I forgot you people 
weren't in show business. Say, I didn’t 
wake you up, did I?” 

She laughed, though the family didn’t. 
She was still laughing when she hung 
up and they clamored to know what it 
was all about. Her father went off mut- 
|tering to his bedroom. “In the middle 
of the night he wants to say hello—in 
|\the middle of the night—” With his 
|hand on the knob, he turned, struck by 
|a sudden thought. “Say, is that man 
crazy?” 

Benny went to New York. Mary 
didn’t hear from him again, nor spend 
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much time thinking about him. Christ- 
mas came, and with it a small white box, 
unheralded, unannounced, containing a 
diamond wrist watch and a chaste white 
card, bearing the name of Jack Benny 
Nothing more, no letter, no message, no 
greeting. She wrote to thank him, but 
for all the answer she got, he might have 
dropped into the middle of the sea. She 
shrugged and laughed and echoed her 
father’s sentiment: “I guess the guy’s 
crazy.” 

The following fall she gave up her job 
and went to visit her grandmother in 
Seattle, where she had lived as a child. 
There she met a boy she’d gone to school 
with, and they became engaged. “Was 
I in love with him? I don’t know. I 
must have thought so, and yet I couldn't 
have been, or what happened wouldn't 
have happened.” 

In October she returned to Los An- 
geles to prepare for a January wedding. 
She wired the news ito her sister, then 
in Chicago. By return mail she received 
an almost frantic reply. “You're too 
young to get married. You haven't been 
any place or seen anything. At least, 
come to Chicago for a visit before you 
make up your mind.” 

Mary was puzzled. She had made up 
her mind and she really couldn’t see 
how a trip to Chicago would enlarge her 
horizon sufficiently to push marriage off 
the map. Besides, there wasn’t time. 
She had too much to do. Still, there was 
something funny about it. Her sister 
wasn’t in the habit of going off half- 
cocked. 

She was still wondering two nights 
later, when she got her second long- 
distance call from Benny. He was in 
Chicago. His sister was going to be 
married. He thought it would be nice 
if Mary came to Chicago for the wed- 
ding. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “I don’t 
know your sister. Besides, I’m going to 
get married myself.” 

“You’re too young to get married.” 
This was beginning to sound strangely 
familiar. “And another thing. I thought 
when I got married, I'd like to marry 
you.” 

“At first,’ says Mary, “I thought he 
was joking. Then I saw he wasn’t. But 
that was a little too insane even for me. 
He’d never shown any sign of interest, 
except for the watch, and that was so 
long ago, and I hadn’t heard a syllable 
since. So I told him I might go to Chi- 
cago to see my sister, but the other thing 
was out. Then I couldn’t keep my mind 
off him. I kept thinking: I kind of like 
him too. Maybe, subconsciously, I made 
up my mind on the spot. If I did, I 
never admitted it, even to myself.” 

He was waiting with her sister and 
brother-in-law at the station. It was a 
Saturday, and they all went to his fa- 
ther’s home at Lake Forest for the 
week end. Jack and Mary sat up talk- 
ing after the others had gone to bed. 
Jack asked her to marry him, and she 
said she would, “with the other man’s 
diamond staring me in the face.” 

“I knew it was an awful thing to do. 
I felt mean and low-down, but none of 
that seemed to make any difference. I 
felt it was right to marry Jack, no mat- 
ter how many wrongs stood in the way. 
So I wrote the other man a letter. I 
said: “By the time you get this, I’ll be 
married.’ And the following Friday 
Jack and I went to Waukegan and got 
married.” 

Jack was touring in a musical, and 
Mary toured with him. It was a new 
experience and not altogether pleasant, 
at first. She wasn’t used to theatrical 
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life or to show people. But her good 
sense clarified a problem that might 
have thrown another woman. “7 
couldn’t expect him to change to my 
ways, so I changed to his. It was the 
least I could do in return for all his 
kindness. Honestly, I think the man lay 
awake nights figuring out things he 
could do to please me. Sometimes I 
wanted to sneak into a corner and cry.” 

When the show closed, Jack started 
rehearsing a vaudeville skit with a girl 
partner. They were scheduled to try it 
out in Port Chester, New York. On the 
afternoon of the tryout the girl was 
taken ill. Mary, always hanging around 
backstage, knew the act by heart. 

“Think you could do it?” Jack asked. 
“You know it’s important, Mary. All 
the bookers and agents ’ll be out front.” 

As Mary describes it, she didn’t have 
sense enough to be frightened. Pri- 
vately, she thought they made an awful 
fuss about nothing, these actors. What 
was so hard about getting up on a stage 
and reeling off lines someone else put in 
your mouth? 

Jack was closeted with the agents for 
a while after the show. When he joined 
Mary, he had “that look on his face that 
he gets when he has to tell you some- 
thing disagreeable. Like a kid that’s 
lost his dog. Only I didn’t know it so 
well then as I do now.” 

“You know, dear,” he said carefully. 
“T don’t think you ought to go into show 
business. I think you should just be my 
wife and not work.” 

Whereupon she went off into gales of 


laughter. “What's the matter, honey?” 
he pleaded. “You're not hysterical, are 
you?” 


“No,” she gasped. “But you look so 
scared—trying to let me down easy—I 
know I was awful, but the funny part is 
—I don’t give a darn,” and she collapsed 
in mirth against his shoulder. 


So they went on tour with the act— 
Jack, his partner, and Mary, quite con- 
tent to be just his wife. They played 
the big towns, and then came a series of 
small ones. 

“You know,” Jack said unexpectedly 
one day, “we’re not making much. I 
think I'll let the girl go and put you in. 
Just for the small towns,” he added 
hastily. “Ill get her back for Los An- 
geles.” 

That was all right with Mary. Any- 
thing Jack said was all right with Mary. 
They played the small towns, and Jack 
got his girl back for Los Angeles. After 
the third performance, the manager 
came into Jack’s dressing room. “There 
seems to be something wrong with the 
act. I don’t think you work so smoothly 
with this girl. Who was your partner in 
Vancouver? We got some nice reports 
about her.” 

“That was Mary,” beamed Jack. 

“Mary! What did you take her out 
for?” 

“I didn’t think she was good enough 
for Los Angeles.” 

“Well, do me a favor. 
in again, will you?” 

“Do you a favor!” Jack jumped up to 
pump the other’s hand. “What do you 
think you’re doing me?” 

They were booked for two weeks and 
stayed seven. “If they liked me,” says 
Mary, “it was no credit to me. Jack 
trained me like a baby. I just did what 
he told me to do. He taught me every- 
thing I know. Same way with this pic- 
ture I just did for Paramount—'This 
Way, Please.’ He went over my lines 
with me every night. He was on the 
set, coaching me, keeping me from get- 
ting too scared. I tell you frankly I 
couldn’t have done it without him. 
When he’s there, it’s all right. When 
he’s not, I’m lost. He looked at the 
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rushes, I couldn’t. If he thinks it’s O.K., 
that’s good enough for me.” 


Jack’s first radio job was on a pro- 
gram with George Olsen and Ethel 
Shutta. He came home one night and 


| 


} 
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told Mary that the script was a little | 


short. “How would you like to do a bit 
as my secretary? It’s not much, but I’d 
kind of like to have you hanging 
around.” 

Several bits followed, till at last peo- 


ple began writing in to say that they | 


liked the voice called Mary, and who 
was she anyway? “Give her more,” said 
the sponsors. “Keep her busy.” And 
when the series was ended, they asked 
for Jack and Mary together. “To look 





at him when he told it,” says his wife, | 


“you'd have thought I'd won the Nobel 
prize or something.” 


Tue one thing lacking to their happi- | 


ness was children. Mary thought she 
wanted one. Jack knew he did. When 
George Burns and Gracie Allen adopted 
their Sandra, they were living at the 
same hotel in New York as the Bennys. 
Mary always knew where to look for 
Jack. He was watching Sandra in her 
bath or Sandra at her bottle or Sandra 
falling asleep, her hand firmly clutching 
his forefinger. When Mary came in one 
day, he said: “What are we waiting 
for?” 

So they filed their application, and 
presently started their baby-shopping. 
Jack said: “I don’t care, so long as it’s a 
kid. The rest is up to you.” 

Mary had her own ideas. 
a baby that really needed help, not a 


gorgeous darling that anyone would | 
Other than that, I | 


snap up at sight. 


didn’t care either. And it’s a funny 


thing. You look at a lot of babies, and | 
Then I saw this one. | 


you just say no. 


Everything was wrong with her. She 


“T wanted | 


had a cast in one eye, she was under- | 
nourished, she had a skin rash and a | 


cold on the chest. She wasn’t a good- 


looking baby, but I liked her. Jack was | 


in Washington with a show, but I knew 
it would be all right with him, so I took 
her.” 


He came home a couple of nights later, | 
and Mary took him in to see their child. | 


He looked—and said nothing. “Isn’t she 
a darling?” prodded his wife. 

“Well, yes, I guess she’s cute.” His 
voice was flat. “What’s the matter with 
her eye, anyway?” 

Mary smiled. “Don’t worry, Doll.” 
(Doll is the family pet name. Jack is 
Doll to Mary, Mary’s Doll to Jack and 
Joan is Doll to both of them.) “Don’t 
worry, we'll have her fixed up.” 

Her eye was straightened, her cold 
was cured, her skin was healed. Within 
two months Jack couldn’t be pried away 
from her. Now that she’s three, they’re 
boon companions. 

It’s hard to believe that she was ever 
anything but lovely. Under a cloud of 
pale gold hair, her blue eyes regard you 
with grave interest. Then the delicate 
little face breaks into a smile. 

“Iwas on a birfday,” she tells you. 
“TI was free years old. Daddy took me 
in the elebator. I like elebators to go in. 
Daddy and Mommy are going for a ba- 
cation. They won’t see me for a long 
day. They will send me a pelegram.” 
All this on one eager breath. 





Mary insists that she takes after Jack. | 


“She’s got his mannerisms. Don’t ask 
me how. Maybe she copies ’em. She’s 
got his disposition, too. Tell her to eat 
and she eats; tell her to go to bed and 
she goes. Never a whimper, just sweet. 


Maybe that’s from being with him. But | 
then she’s with me, too, and she hasn’t | 


caught my ways, thank heaven.” 

Her dark eyes turned soft as she 
looked at the baby. 

“Who’s your daddy, Joan?” 

“Jack Benny,” came the prompt re- 
ply. “Best in the world.” 

“You said it, Toots,” echoed her moth- 
er heartily. 
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that way. And anyway, does beauty ina 
man connote any weakness, any lack of 
virility? Does a man have to have a 
pug nose and jowls before he’s consid- 
ered a he-man? Must an actor be an 
abysmal brute to possess ability to act? 


Taytor’s background is no different 
than that of millions of other American 
boys. He was born in a small town, 
Beatrice, Nebraska, about twenty-three 
or twenty-four years ago. He was the 
son of rather well-to-do parents. His 
father died when the boy was young. 
His mother reared him. When he was 
old enough she sent him to college. He 
elected to go to Pomona. 

At Pomona, a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
talent scout found him. And after that 
there was nothing natural or normal in | 
his life. 

He was put under contract, entered 
in a movie school, given a screen test. 
He was studied by experts. Make-up 
artists tinkered with him. They pulled 
out the hairs of his head, one by one, 
with a pair of tweezers, to make a 
widow’s peak. They gave a more grace- | 
ful arc to his eyebrows. They made | 
slight alterations in his teeth. | 

Perhaps Taylor had the idea that he 
was a free agent, that he was directing 
his life along the lines of his own will. | 
But he got over that quickly. He was 
intelligent enough to see that forces 
outside himself held the reins, drove 
him where they wanted to. 

They gave him a new name. They 
spent hours tailoring his clothes just so. 
They spent days posing him for photog- 
raphers, trying various lights on him, 
shooting him from various angles. They 
spent weeks “building him up” with 
publicity. 

They gave him small parts to try him 
out. Then they entrusted him with 
more important rédles. They put him 
into one of those “crime doesn’t pay” 
pictures, and he made such an outztand- 
ing success he astonished everybody, in- 
cluding himself. 

“I’m really an actor,” he thought. 

He was proud, because he’d taken the 
work seriously, worked hard, fought to 
learn all they could teach him, put his 
heart and soul into the part they gave 
him. 

But he soon got over the pride of 
achievement because, no matter what 
role he played, no matter how good or 
bad it was, the emphasis was always 
on his beauty, his physical appeal— 
never on his talent as an actor. 

The next picture of any consequence 
in which he was cast was “The Magnifi- 
cent Obsession.” Not since then has he 
been given a chance to prove himself 
an actor—and he was good in that, 
wasn’t he? Since that picture his parts 
have been Taylor-made, designed to 
show off his charm, never his ability. 
He has been Robert Taylor in every 
role. It wasn’t his fault. He wasn’t 
allowed to be anyone else. 

In spite of that, and in spite of medi- 
ocre stories, he made every picture into 
a box-office success. He became a star, 
a big star. It was exhilarating at first. 
It would be to any normal boy. But 
it wasn’t long until he grew sick of 
fame, sick of playing himself, sick of 
reading about himself. 

You see he was famous for his beauty, 
his so-called “woman-appeal,” not for 
his brains. Nobody knew he had brains. 

He was “America’s Glamour Boy.” 
And what could he do about it? Noth- 
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For teeth that gleam with jewel-like 
lustre gums too must be cared for. So 
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Results are amazing! Gums are stimu- 
lated, soon teeth show a new brilliance. 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste was originated by 
Dr. R. J. Forhan, eminent dental surgeon, 
to do both vital jobs—clean teeth and 
safeguard gums. It contains a special in- 
gredient found in no other tooth paste. 
End half-way care. Buy a tube of 
Forhan’s today! 
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The public began to sneer; the press 
became satirical; fan mail fell off; Tay- 
lor’s popularity began to wane. Taylor 
worried. Popularity is so easily de- 
stroyed. It takes no skill, no ingenuity, 
no bravery to kill it. The least little 
thing will snuff it out—venom, gossip, 
unjust criticism, malice, envy, the twit- 
ter of some nitwit in the gallery. 

So what? 


on you want to hang the kid 
without a fair trial—give him a break, 
a chance to show what he can do in 
an honest réle. Cut out discussing his 
beauty. Take that for granted. Sus- 
pend judgment for a time. After all, 
he’s only a kid, and he may have as 
much latent talent as any man you can 
name. Give him time to develop it. 

The New York reporters asked if he 
were taking lessons from Spencer Tracy 
They thought they were belittling him, 
perhaps. He replied that if he were, he 
couldn’t go wrong, that Tracy was a 
master, and that anyone could 
from him. 

That would indicate, first, that Taylor 
is a modest young man, and not the 
conceited prig he’s sometimes been 
painted; second, that he knows an actor 
when he sees one; and third, that he’d 
like to be as fine an actor as his idol, 
that he’s ambitious. 

He’s ambitious, and he has the cour- 
age to go ahead, in spite of all the sour- 
pusses, in spite of all the catcalls and 
the jeers. With ambition and courage 
like that, he’ll go far—if you let him. 

You can stop him. You can throw 
him out of pictures. Or you can give 
him a break. It’s all up to you. 

Oh, and another thing—don’t you 
think it’s a bit snide, and a little cow- 
ardly, to question his virility? If some 
one openly doubted your manhood, or 
womanhood, you might poke him in the 
eye, or scratch his face. Taylor can do 
nothing. He’s a movie star, and movie 
stars may not engage in brawls. You 
can attack him and get away with it. 
Sure you can. But doesn’t it make you 
a sort of heel? 

What difference does it make if Taylor 
has spinach on his chest or not? Who 
cares? The beaches are full of hairy 
apes. But would you like to see one of 
them holding Garbo in his arms? 

Maybe it was some hairy ape that 
started the Bronx cheer for Taylor. 
He’d be just the type. Maybe there 
are more of them in America than I 
thought. Maybe that’s why we’ve lost 
our reputation for good sportsmanship. 
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If You Want to Be a 
Glamorous Beauty 


(Continued from page 5) 


she may deny it now (that’s a pet habit 


| of Marlene’s), there are close friends in 


Hollywood who laugh about being up 
until “all hours” at a night club with 
Marlene, only to receive, with their 
breakfast tray at home a few hours 
later, a fresh-baked, still-warm-from- 
the-oven cake from this lovely crea- 
ture. 

Marlene plays tennis, too. 
a pretty good game. 


She plays 
And she loves to 


walk in the right kind of low-heeled 
| brogues too few of us possess today. 


But the “nighthawk” method was really 
what banished the bulk she brought 
across the ocean with her. 

Another beauty step, which sounds 
at first like something way over the 
heads of most of us, is one Marlene 
launched in Hollywood, perhaps most 
unconsciously, but with a lasting effect 











on the social set. 





Let’s call it the es- 
sence and study of dramatic entrance 
and effect. SMART 
Compare the way you decide what STYLISH 
PRACTICAL 


gown you'll wear to an important party 
are these beautiful, artistic 


and how you'll wear your hair (which 
is about all you'll bother to consider) 
manicure sets by La Cross 


with what prefaces a Dietrich “evening 
out.” The answer will be what amounts 
to the vast difference between your 
everyday smartness, perhaps, and the 
illusive Dietrich glar..our 
Mind you, part of Marlene’s myste- 
rious réle in Hollywood is secrecy, so 
this is what we might call “hearsay.” 
But “they say” that Marlene takes into 
consideration the coloring of the room 
into which her presence is to be pro- 
jected; the lighting; the length of time 
she'll be there; the type and favorite 
colors of the other women apt to be 
included in the guest line. Then she 
spends as many hours as she needs to| 
dress, make up and create a startling, 
dramatic contrast to the entire scene. 
She may have learned a bit of this 
from motion pictures. It’s the sort of 
thing upon which great Hollywood de-| 
signers like Travis Banton and Adrian | 
base certain costume effects. Kut how 
many feminine stars have been clever | 
enough to adopt such technical prac- 
tices in their own 
campaigns? i 
Try this yourself, just once, and see] | 
how you'll outshine every other woman 
in the room. Then go “expert” (after 
all, you know what the interiors of your 
friends’ houses look like whom 
you'll probably meet there) and make 
this sort of thing a ritual, so you'll be 
armed at all times just as Marlene is. | § 
It’s like to a difficult | | 


personal glamour 


and 
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profession from the bottom up. Hard |} NEWARK, N. J. 
at first, but gradually it becomes sec- be CREME nail POLISH 
ond nature. “| The prestige polish that looks better and 
That’s what Dietrich’s beauty is—to a a Seer 
Dietrich. uta 
She walks into the Trocadero at 
night, or the Vendome at noon and 


every other woman in the place be- 









comes panicky with a sudden tidal we the hair perma 
PG ae “we at home, following 
wave of inferiority. No other feminine ler Method pos 
ul gro ing rains 
star can hold the glamour spotlight ef will bring happin 
; ; , successful use all over the worl 

against Marlene’s spell. And _ they Se gh a 

san ws to Remove Superfluous Hair For- 
know it! ever 


<a , MAHLER CO., Dept. S7N, 


Providence, R. Sedans cae A 
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W arcu her eat! No water-cress 
salads or fragile bits of fresh, raw 
fruits and vegetables. She eats meat 
and bread, most frequently steaks, and 
drinks wine with her luncheon or din- Slamour is this: eensctlonal 
ner. I understand that in her home she . tor 

herself prepares heavy meals of meat 

and vegetables and always has a sup- ’ 

ply of those delicious cakes she loves to 
make. But she apparently studies her 
own system and knows just how much 
and what type of food her body de-| 
mands, She must have to keep her 
system well-supplied to indulge in that 
“slim-sleep” schedule. 

Because Marlene changes her ways 
like a flash of lightning and with about 
as much warning, this next beauty step 
may by now. But she told 
someone, not so long ago, that she con- 
almost 






BLON-TONE LABORATORIES 


G-414 Wm. Fox Bldg Los Angeles, Calif. 
NO AMMONIA~NO PEROXIDE 


be passé 
siders “air bathing” as impor- 
tant as one’s soap and water bath. 
The body beautiful, in other words, 
should have its scrubbing in a bath of 
scented, softened water and one should 
use either a brush, loofa, or coarse 
washcloth. Then a good, brisk rub with 
a man-sized towel and at ten 
minutes of complete relaxation with- 
out clothing before using any powder, 





east USE MERCOLIZED WAX 
This simple, all-in-one cleansing, softening, 
7 | lubricating cream sloughs off the discolored, 
vegetale, cologne ce whatever axar= blemished surface skin in tiny, invisible par- 
bath preparation you preter. Lie down | ticles. Your underskin is then revealed clear, 
and relax or stand at ease before your! smooth and beautiful. Bring out the hidden 
mirror, in the nude, and check upon| beauty of YOUR skin with Mercolized Wax. 
your posture. But whatever you do, | ___ Try Saxolite Astringent 

give your entire body a “breathing | / DELIGHTFULLY refreshing astringent lotion. 


Tingling, antiseptic, helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
spell” immediately after your bath and in one-half pint witch hazel. Use this lotion daily. 
Choose Phelactine Depilatory 
For removing superfiuous hair quickly. Easy to use. 

At drug and department stores everywhere. 


see what an improvement you'll make 
in the general condition of your skin. | 





} against 
ijyou allow your body to fall. 


4 \ your 









>) |that she has a special hairdresser. 


| She 


| You can tell by the way Marlene | 
moves that she has studied poise tire- 
lessly 


There’s one simple, easy rule 
behind this, too, after you've stopped | 
to think about it. Stand sideways in 
front of a full-length mirror and draw 
yourself, from the ankles, up to your 


full height. Keep your stomach in, 
your chest out and your shoulders 
back, so that everything about your 


figure follows an upward and outward 
movement. Hold this and check the 
difference in your figure at this moment 
the usual posture into which 

Keep that word glamour before you, 
and gradually school yourself to move 
gracefully with this new poise you've 
acquired because you have Dietrich as 
an inspiration. 

Think back and remember Marlene 
in some of the pictures in which you 





first saw her. Then consider “De- 
sire” and “The Garden of Allah” and 
steel yourself for even more breath- 
taking glamour in “Angel,” her new! 
Paramount picture. You can see, after 
you've analyzed it, how she has built 
this beauty she possesses. Step by step. 


|Marlene Dietrich has glorified herself. 
No matter how much of a failure some 
of her films have been, her beauty has 
put them over. 


[How many times have you wished 
hair had sheen like Mar- 
3ut even though you may have 
famous trick 
been able to 
The secret is 
It’s 
(whose name 


| a 
lene’s? 
tried her “gold powder” 
you haven't 
|match her shining halo. 


probably 


a woman she discovered 


| |she seems to guard from the rest of 
@ | Hollywood's fair members) who brushes 


and washes and then brushes her hair 


again—every day. That isn’t Holly- 
wood exaggeration. It’s actual fect. 
You'd like to be glamorous like Mar- | 


lene. Of would! But I'll 
bet you fidget like mad during that one 
weekly shampoo and under-the-dryer 
siege you allow yourself. I know I do. 
Almost last, but by no means least, 
the outstanding phase of the 
beauty triumph Marlene has so cer- 
tainly achieved. It is her originality. 
pays attention to fads. She 
istarts her own and as soon as they 
become universal she deserts them and 
finds a new set. Remember her eye- 
brows? Everyone copied them when 
they first arched into that dangerously 
thin line, she them newer, 
more exotic line the rest of us can't | 
imitate. We can’t get away with it. 
| Another fad which Dietrich has 
scorned is the suntan craze. Only a 
clever beauty could figure out the 
startling effect of one gardenia-skinned 
lady in a gathering of mahogany dam- 
sels. That clever beauty was Marlene. 
And Hollywood was burned, in more 
| ways than one. For against her white 
face she drew a vivid gash of a mouth 
which she matched with nail polish and 
a ruby ring. Effect—with a capital E! 

Sum it all up. It’s more unbelievable 


course you 


is one 





no 


so gave a 





than your wildest dream. This girl 
who couldn’t even speak English very 
well when she landed, in her horrible 
s|pink shoes and her blowsy blonde 
tresses, might easily have taken one 
look at Hollywood's proud beauties and 
fled in a flood of tears. But instead, 


acting as though she were a silk worm 
wrapped in a fuzzy cocoon, she hid her 
broad hips in gentlemen's attire until 
she was ready to emerge. 

When she was ready, she shed her 
cocoon, and emerged to reign—the most 
glamorous of butterflies! She’s the only 
{one who can snub Hollywood, infuriate 
everyone, no other star 
would dare retain, unchal- 


behave 


and 


as 


yet 


lenged, her title, “Queen of Glamour.” | 


Long live La Dietrich! 
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Rahatl's 


Jolliffe’s Store of 
Smart Shop 
Yarid’s Spec. Shop 
The Foradora Shoppe 
Geo. E. Stifel Co. 
Nobby’s ..... 


Bee Frank..... 
Jacobs ...... 

Wm. Doerflinger Co 
Cindereila Frocks 
Milwaukee Clk. & Suit Co 
Alfred Jung Co. 


Curtis Co. ......... 


Shops 
WISCONSIN 


HAWAII 


FASHIONS 


ILLINOIS 
Dress Well Shop.. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co 
Block & hi Co. 
Joseph Spiess Co. 


Kellogg- Drake Co. 
C. B. Blakely Co 
Block & Kuhl Co... 


Halbach Schroeder 
The New Worthams 
Peoples Store. 

INDIANA 
The Fair.. 
Ziesel 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BSR, GO cccccovece att Bena o 


If this 
New York 


When you shop please mention PHOTOPLAY 


Youngstown 
Warren 


Ardmore 
Chickasha 
Enid 

. Lawton 

Okl ahoma City 


Ambridge 
Allentown 
Beaver Falls 
. Bedford 
Danville 
Greensburg 

. Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lewistown 
McKeesport 


Mount Carmel 


New Castle 
Norristown 
Olyphant 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Punxsutawney 
Reading 
Scranton 
Sharon 
Shamokin 
Somerset 
State College 
. Sunbury 
"Uniontown 
...Warren 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsnort 
. York 


Providence 
Providence 


... Andrews 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Darlington 
Florence 
Mullins 
Spartanburg 
coccces Sumter 
. Mitchell 
Rapid City 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 

. Jackson 
Memphis 
Murfreesboro 
Tuliahoma 


... Abilene 
-Amarillo 
Austin 

Corpus Christi 
... Dallas 

Ft. Worth 
.McAllen 
Sherman 

San Antonio 

. Temple 


Salt Lake City 


Burlington 
.Rutland 


Charlottesville 
Chase City 
anville 
..Exmore 

Hart isonburg 
Norfolk 
Norton 
Pocahontas 
Roanoke 
Wytheville 


. Seattle 
Tacoma 
Walla Walla 


a Beckley 
Bluefield 
Charleston 

. Grafton 
Huntington 

. Lewisburg 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 
Williamson 


.Appleton 
Green Bay 
La Crosse 
. Madison 
Milwaukee 
Sheboygan 


ones Honolulu 


Charleston 
Chicago 
Decatur 

. Elgin 
Galesburg 
La Salle 
Moline 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Quincy 
fockford 
Roseland 


Anderson 
Elkhart 


Bon Marche 
Palais Royal 
Geo. Wyman & Co 
Gimbel-Bond Co. 
1OWA 
The Killian Co 
M. Parker Co 
— Bros. 
F. Stampfer's 
Gates D. G. Co 
Yetter's . 
Emporium 
T. S. Martin Co 
KANSAS 
The Vogue. 
The United ‘Milly Co. 


KENTUCKY 
B. B. Smith & Company 
Brinckerhoff, inc 


LOUISIANA 
New Palais Royal 
D. H. Holmes Cx 
Abdalla’s, Inc. 


MAINE 
B. Peck Co. 


MARYLAND 
Hutzler Bros. Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
M. E. Cain Hannigan 
ed & Webb Co 
T. W. Rogers Co 
C. F. Wing Co 
Grover Cronin, Inc 
John C. Mcinnes C 

MICHIGAN 

Seaman's .. 
J. L. Hudson Co 
Siegel's 
Elaine 
Gilmore 


Shop 
Bros. 


Heavenrich Bros. 
MINNESOTA 
Dayton Co.. 
MISSISSIPPI 
R. E. Kennington & Co. 


MISSOURI 
The Famous 
Geo. B. Peck Co 
Townsend Wyatt & Wall Co. 
Stix Baer & Fuller Co 


MONTANA 
Hennessy Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Thomas Kilpatrick 


EW HAMPSHIRE 
Gaby’s Exclusive Shoppe 


NEW JERSEY 
Green Shops, tnc 

Tenney Millinery 

L. Bamberger & Co 

Lillian Charm 


NEW YORK 
Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Abraham & Straus 
Flint & Kent 
Nugent's .... 
F. Stern, Inc. 
. H. Macy & Co. 
Leon Friedman 
Boeckel Shop 
Hollywood Milliners 
Irving H. Irion 
Pierre Campbell 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Glendale Shop 
Ellis Stone & Co. 
Ellis Stone & Co 
Teachey Womble 
Teachey Womble 
Rosenbaum's, Inc 
Sher-Lynn Shoppc 
Wm, Robin Co. 


OHIO 
The Home Co. 
The Bon Marche 
The Fashion Co. 
Robinson-Schwenn Co 
Feldman's, Inc 
The John Ross Co 
Edward Wren Co. 
The Hub. 5 
Lamson Bros. C« 
Bonnewitz Co 
Litt Bros., Inc 
Livingston's 


OREGON 


Chas. F. Berg, Ine 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Adams Co. 
Sachs .. : 
Leonardson’s 
Henry & Fisher 
Bowman & Co.. 
Ann's Millinery 
Gimbel Bros. 
Gimbel Brothers 
Scranton D. G. Co. 
Leonard's 
Caldwell Store, Ine. 
Brozman's 


Hat Shop 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bon Ton Millinery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
May Bond Simpson 
Glendale Shop..... ‘ 
TENNESSEE 
Schumaker's 
Grace’s . 
Morgan- Verhine Co. 


TEXAS 
Goodfriends Spec. Sicpr 
Volk Bros. Co... 
Sakowitz Bros. . 
Georgianna Shoppe 


UTAH 
The Emporium 
Kieth-O’Brien, Inc. 


VIRGINIA 
Style Shop.. 
Snyder & Berman, Ince 
Capin Hats. 
Jonas Shop. 
H. Heironimus Go.. 
Margaret L. Hodgsan 


WASHINGTON 
Alexanders 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Diamond, inc 


Hollywood Shop......... 
The Floradora Shep 
ood & Co. 


WISCONSIN 
H. C. Prange Co. 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.. 


Evansvill 
Lafayette 
South Bend 
Vincennes 
Cedar Rapids 
avenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Fort Dodue 
lowa City 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 


Fort Scott 


Wichita 
Lexingtor 
Louisville 


Lake Charles 
New Orlear 
Opelousas 


Lewistor 


Baltim« 


Brockte 
Lawrer 
Lyr 
Bedford 
Waltham 
Worcester 


New 


Battle Creek 


troit 
Grand Rapids 
Jacksor 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Pontia 
Saginaw 
Minneapoli 
Jack 
Ha it i 
Kansas City 
St. J 
St. Lou 
Butte 
Omaha 
Nashua 


Atlantic City 


Hackensack 
Newark 
Trenton 


Binghamt 


Brooklyn 


Ougdensbu 
Poughkeepsie 
Troy 
Utica 
Yonkers 


Asheville 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 

Rocky Mount 
Tarboro 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


Ashland 
Canton 
Columbus 
Hamilton 


Lima 
Middletown 
Springfield 
Steubenville 


Wilmington 
Youngstown 


-Portland 


Allentown 
Braddock 
Du Bois 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
Uniontown 
Washington 
Williamsport 


Newport 


Columbi 
Greenville 


Chattanooga 
ashville 
Union City 


Austin 

Dallas 

- Houston 
Wichita Falls 


Ogden 

Salt Lake City 
Charlottesville 
Lynchburg 
Norfolk 

. Richmond 
Roanoke 
Winchester 


Spokane 


Charleston 
Huntington 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 


Green Bay 


- - Milwaukee 








when the doctor tried to keep her off 
the air, she yelled like a Comance. 
Winter will very probably bring a va- 


cation—of all things—to Gracie Allen, 
the fifty-two-weeks-a-year wonder gal. 
Leave it to Gracie to twist things 


a go with 
if youll re- 
came on the show 
like a cross between Andy 
a frog with quinzy. 
proud of her non-stop record 
and insisted on doing the 
much against the doctor’s mutterings. 
She’s stubborn that way. You know it’s 
strictly against the rules for personal 
greetings to go out on the air. Buta 
few weeks ago when Gracie found her 
program a little short she stepped up to 
the box and said, “Good night, Ronnie 
and Sandra—I'll be right home.” Ron- 
nie and Sandra, of course, are the Burns’ 
two bebes, and Monday night is the only 
night they get a taste of the high life. 
Usually on this night, Gracie and George 
defy pediatricians’ dictums and let them 
stay up until after the show. 


around. She's been having 
laryngitis, and last month, 
member, sounding 
Devine and 

very 
though, 
show 


Gracie is 


very 


Bos BURNS stumbled down the home 
stretch in the Crosby-less Kraft 
Hall, gently assisted by loving 


Music 
friends 
and star neighbors who moved heaven 
and earth to rally round. For instance, 
the day Claude Rains and Fay Wray 
guested, Claude kept a good farmer from 
cutting his wheat crop just so you could 
have a radio load of his personality. The 
novies had him booked for a scene in 
a ripe wheat field due for the reaper, 
but Claude said radio came first, which 
might have been tough on the farmer 









Hollywood on the Air 


(Continued from page 49) 


and the starving Armenians, but was all 
right with us. Fay never looked love- 
lier but was as nervous as a bride de- 
spite the fact that hubby John Monk 
Saunders had poured over and revised 
her script. “Never touched one of Fay’s 
scenarios in my life,’ said he, “but this 
radio is important stuff.” That's how 
they all feel these days. 

Bob showed up several times with a 
well crop of whiskers bringing realism 
to the Arkansas hillbilly stuff. Then they 
write his funny business 
around the beard. But the night that 
went on the air, disconcertin’ Bob 
showed up with a smooth shave! The 
audience was slightly baffled through- 
out; it didn’t make sense—like the night 
Jimmy Stewart planted a gag with his 
accordion that fizzled. Jimmy thought 
it would be nice to start off his number, 
“Sweet Sue,” with a sour note—just to 
get a laugh. Well—when he tried it he 
couldn’t stop—and most of the notes 
Very discouraging! Jimmy 
takes his music seriously. 

Not so seriously, however, as Alice 
Faye. The Faye is so anxious to be a 
big hit on the air that she buys records 
of every song she’s due to sing and plays 
them while she eats, showers and rests 
between picture scenes. She’s that busy. 
Alice used to have a great big picture 
in colors standing out in front of the 
Wilshire Ebell Theater where she lets 
herself go with Hal Kemp. The other 
day, after the show, a mob of fans swept 
out of the place and took the picture 
right along with them. Alice ducks out 


decided to 


were sour! 


side doors now—afraid she’s next! 
Incidentally, 


the fans are making it 


a Ne 


tough for stars to get 


in and out of the 


The rush and 
crush is being evaded in this manner. 
The escorts drive around in back of the 
studios and sit in their cars. When Mary 
Pickford guested at Chase and Sanborn; 
everyone oh'd because she 
showed up alone. Little did they know 
that Buddy Rogers was taking it all in 
from his auto-radio around back. 

The didn’t work so well, 
though, with “Sandy,” the very ele- 
gant, perfumed cocker purp of Connie 
Bennett's. Sandy is a very cloying dog, 
as we've told you before, with the habit 
of getting in everyone’s hair—so when 
Connie came on the Music Hall a few 
times back, they decided he’d better be 
locked in the car outside until all was 
over. That was all right with Sandy, 
when tender-hearted Ben- 
nett turned on the radio to please his 
canine ears. But when she came on, 
Sandy went mildly insane and tore up 
the inside of the car like un old shoe. 
His mistress’ voice does things to him! 

The nicest new voice of the month, 
according to those old ears, was Allan 


broadcasting studios. 


and ahd 


system 





especially 








Jones’, the miner-choir boy, who finally 
came into a spot tailor-made for him 
with Werner Janssen’s Fleischmann 
program on Sundays 


FALLING radio leaves from the au- 
tumn Hollywoods: Marian Talley re- 
turns to Ry-Krisp minus her appendix 
but still with her long distance mar- 
.. Bing Crosby has hiked and 
horsebacked his midriff down to the 
size of a cider barrel... Tyrone 
Power started in radio less than three 


riage 


is not used in the manufacture of Philip Morris. 






years ago reading funny papers over 
the air for $7.50 a day. Ask him what 
he gets for his air spot now! .... 
Kenny Baker is headed for the big 
time in the movies... Irene Rich is 
back in town after four years wowing 
‘em on the air from Manhattan. 
John Barrymore is proudest of a thank- 
you letter from a steel puddler about his 


Shakespeare stuff... Rudy Vallee 
opens at the Los Angeles Cocoanut 


Grove as you read this. . . Bert Wheel- 
er looks like a Show Boat trouper on 
the steady pay roll... Edgar Bergen 
is thinking about installing a workshop 
and manufacturing dummies commer- 
cially. .. Virginia Verrill was turned 
down by MGM because she looked too 
much like Myrna Loy, so Goldwyn 
grabbed her. 

Don Ameche needs a haircut—but it’s 
all for art The phoney Show Boat 
romance of Nadine Connor and Tommy 
Thomas is getting to be sure enough 
Adolphe Menjou is trying to get 
Bob Burns to try his tailor! ... Fran- 
ces Langford has a studio car with a 
built-in bed, so she can play possum be- 
tween studio and radio. ... 

And—how would you like Shirley 
Temple for a radio Christmas present? 

No, we’re not headed for the squirrel 
cage. Hollywood’s number one air hold- 
out will weaken any day now. We'll 
even call the program—Al Pearce and 
his Gang! Al is a great pal of George 
Temple, Shirley’s pa, and if Shirley 
hadn't hopped across to Honolulu, you 
probably would have heard her before 
now! 

Garbo’s next! 


Lé not only good judgment 
~iti Good TASTE / 


Call for Philip Morris... a distinguished ciga- 
rette with a distinctive advantage:—an ingredi- 


ent, a source of irritation in other cigarettes, 
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‘Phoenix 
Palm Springs 
Winter Ranches 


In recent years—and last season was 
tops—there has been huge demand 
for winter accommodation at the 
hotels, resorts and dude ranches in 
and roundabout Phoenix, Wicken- 
burg and Castle Hot Springs, 
Arizona;andPalm Springs, California. 


SCRAMBLE 
Regrettably, early habit set an all- 
too-brief “season” for this sunniest 
of winter playgrounds. There devel- 
oped a merry scramble for accom- 
modation during three short months 


January, February and March. 
UNNECESSARY 

But really this so-called 

works needless 


“season” 
inconvenience. In 
November and December—and in 
April, as well—the out-of-doors is 
as tnoroughly delightful, in this sun- 
shine land, as ever it is in midwinter. 
Nature gives it a full six months 
season. 
EARLY BIRDS 

This little statement may be helpful 
in your own planning. Each year 
the mellow southwestern sun looks 
down on more and 
birds.” 


more “early 


Again this winter, via the Chief and 
other fine California trains, Santa Fe 
will present the swiftest and most con- 
venient of service to and from Wicken- 
burg, Castle Hot Springs, Phoenix and 
Paim Springs. It will be a pleasure to 
assist in early shaping of your plans 
and reservations. 


T. B. GALLAHER, P. T. M. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1129 Railway Exchange, Chicago 











“What Have They Got! 
| Haven't Got?" 





(Continued from page 28) 


wants to become a general manager, 
usually settle down with one company 
and work their way up. Their salary, 
large or small, goes on for fifty-two 
weeks a year. But with youngsters 
who want to get into pictures it is dif- | 
ferent. The thing that usually breaks 
their spirit is the long, precarious ap- 
prenticeship in New York or Hollywood. 
The competition is terrific; there is no 
such thing as steady employment. The 
moment they get one job they must 
start looking for another. Day after 
day they go from office to office, seeking 
work, hungry, tired, scorned, trying 
hard to fight off despair, determined to | 
smile and to fight on. | 

Casting directors, stage managers and 
critics tell them they aren’t any good. 
And what hurts is the fact that these 
people are telling the truth. Every one 
of our great stars, at the start, was as 
gawky and as inept as a high-school 
boy speaking a piece. But they could 
take criticism; they could see their 
faults.and try to correct them; and they 
worked, took their punishment, never 
gave up until they reached their goal. 


Take them at random. Let’s look at 
Jeanette MacDonald. It’s been only in 


| the last year that she has been recog- 


| nized as one of the best. 


It was brutal, 
the punishment that Jeanette took dur- 


| ing nearly fifteen years of climbing up 


and slipping back, before she got a firm 
grip on the top rung. 

When she was a youngster in New| 
York, barely making a living by few and | 


| far between chorus jobs, she heard that 


| called on him. 


| were poison. 


| would have missed her. 


James Montgomery Flagg was looking 
for a model for a magazine cover. She 


“I'm sorry,” said Flagg, after two 
glances. “I’m looking for a beautiful 
girl. You’re not even pretty.” 


Undoubtedly this authority on beauty 
was right. But the verdict didn’t stop 


Jeanette. She set about to make herself 
beautiful. 
Fighting along, she played a few 


miner parts in Broadway shows. At 
last she was given the prima donna 
role in “The Magic Ring.” The show 
onened in Boston, but to Jeanette it 
was Broadway that counted. She was 
waiting breathlessly for the New York 
premicre, her first chance to show them 
that she had the stuff. 

On the last day of the Boston run 
she was told that she had failed. They 
were putting in another prima donna 
but if Jeanette wanted it, she could 
have one of the unimportant roles. 

£Ehe didn’t quit, she didn’t sulk. If 
she had, she might never have been in 
pictures. She took that small part and 
on the Broadway opening night she 
gave it all she had. It happened that a 
motion-picture scout was sitting out in 
front and was so impressed that he gave 
her a screen test that eventually took 
her to Hollywood to sing with Maurice 
Chevalier. 

In Hollywood she clicked. She was 
sitting pretty. Then, socko! along came 
seven years of bad luck. Her chief asset 
was her voice and, because the pro- 
ducers began to make some pretty bad 
musicals, motion-picture fans began to 
shun musical pictures as though they 
Nobody wanted singers 
and so Jeanette MacDonald had to start 
over again on a different angle and es- 
tablish herself as an actress. At that 
time, remember, if she had quit, nobody 
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OR HEAD-ACHE 
COMES OUR WAY {| 


NOW IF AN UP-SE 
STOMACH, COLD 
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An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water 
mokes o sparkling pleasant-tasting solution 
Drink it and it gives quick relief from 





associated with an excess acid condition 


INGA: with a emeaimeaie phudtists 


Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 
meals and other common ailments. It also 





WERE THEY,- AND 
$0 OUR COUNTRY GREW 


YET, FILLED WITH 
THANKFULLNESS 


COMPARED TO WHAT 
WE HAVE TODAY, 
THEIR BLESSINGS 
WERE BUT FEW 
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{ once had ugly hair on my face and 
Happy! chin , . « was unloved . . . discour- 

aged. Tried depilatories, waxes, liquids 
-+eevenrazors, Nothing wassatisfactory. Then I dis- 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method, It 
worked! Thousands have won be: auty, love, happiness 
with thesecret. My FREE Book, “How to Overcome 
Superfluous Hair,”’ explains the "method and proves 
actual success. Mailed in plainenvelope. Also trial offer. 
No obligation. Write Mile. Annette Lanzette, P. O. 
Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 430, Chicago. 


MEDALLIONS 


Whose Beauty and Unusual Artis- 
tic Designs Radi- 
ate the Aura of 













Je ST what you" ve been look- 
ing for, Twelve gorgeous 


Mementos, manufactured in 


bronze, one for each sign of the 

Zodiac, symbolizing your particu- 

lar star and the planet governing 

it. Were you born under Libra, or 

Taurus, or Scorpio? Just indicate 

under which influence you come and 

send for your personality me edallio m. 

Something to be proud of for they are 

the true symbols of your own person- 

For pocket or purse. Ideal for vifts. 

Send onky pa a 4 ha 4 om vantages an ne re quire me mas 

month of under your Zodi . 

receive y« = ‘pe uth my m Also our free illustr: tex a 

mento, together with the folder, showing handsome 

charts of re «salien color repr odue tions of all 
points regarding ‘your ad- 12 medal! i ns 


INNOVATIVE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 36 
30 Irving Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















But she hung on, and at last her tal- 
ents were recognized. She was put in 


“The Merry Widow” with Maurice 
Chevalier. It was, alas, a flop. She 
studied, improved her voice and her 


acting, courageously awaiting the time 
when she would get into a hit. Then 
when “Naughty Marietta” came along, 
she was ready. She became a great star 
at last. 

Norma Shearer’s father’s business 
failed and, with her mother and sister 
she went to New York, determined to 
become an actress. She went through 
the usual heartbreaking routine that 
wears holes in the shoes of the ambi- 
tious. One day she applied to a casting 
director. “Do you think you have to get 
in pictures?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. There wasn’t any 
doubt about it. 

He shook his head _ sorrowfully. 
“That's tough,” he said mournfully, and 
wrote down her name. “There’s nothing 
for you today. And probably there 
won't be—ever.” 

She worked as an extra for D. W. 
Griffith. One day she asked if there 
wasn’t a small part she could play. He 
looked her over and shook his head. 
“You'll never photograph well,” he said. 
“Your eyes are too blue. 

Eventually she was sent to 
wood. A part was ready for her. After 
a test they changed their minds, and 
gave it to Marie Prevost. But at last 
Norma was given a real chance. For 
three days she worked as hard as she 
could. Then the director came to her 
and said, “I’m afraid I'll have to drop 
you. You don’t seem to know what it’s 
all about.” 

She went to her dressing room, which 
overlooked a lion’s cage. She pulled 
herself together. “I’m going to be a 
lion,” she declared. “They can’t lick 
me. I'll go down and rip the dickens 
out of that part.” And she did. That 
one role gave her a start. Norma rose, 
because in addition to possessing beauty 
and talent, she never relaxed; she used 
her brains; she worked and studied and 
never was content to give anything but 
her very best. 


” 


Holly- 


Ten years ago Claudette Colbert made 
her first picture. It was called “For the 
Love of Mike” and was one of the worst 
pictures ever made. For three years be- 
fore that Claudette had struggled to get 
on the stage. She had had a few parts, 
mostly in bad shows, but at last she had 
been given a rattling good réle in “The 
Barker.” She had done a grand job 
and had been the talk of the town. Half 
a dozen motion-picture producers had 
offered her contracts. She had accepted 
what she thought was the best, worked 
hard—and out came that terrible pic- 
ture. 

Now the five producers whose con- 
tracts she had rejected smiled smugly. 
She might be all right on the stage, 
but in pictures—no. It turned out that 
she photographed badly, her nose was 
too wide, her eyes too far apart and 
she had a bad habit of keeping her 
eyes down as though she were sorry 
she had come to wherever she was. 

For some unknown reason, although 
she had been a great success in “The 
Barker,” the theater had nothing more 
of importance for her. So she studied 
her face and with make-up narrowed 
her nose and fixed her eyes and learned 
to keep them up, just as she did her 
chin. She got into pictures again, made 
“Manslaughter” and then a string of no- 
goods. She was through, folks said. 
Cecil B. De Mille was casting “The Sign 
of the Cross” and Claudette saw an op- 
portunity. She had looked over those 
punk pictures and decided she had be- 
come typed as a wishy-washy good girl. 
She made up her mind to turn herself 
upside down, to become, on the screen, 














a wicked woman. She wanted to play 
Poppaea, the hellcat. 

De Mille grinned at her ambition and 
shook his head, so she went back to her 
dressing room, pulled out her nice-girl 
eyebrows and penciled in a wicked line. 
She cut her hair and gave herself mean 
bangs. She dropped the corners of her 
mouth, and donning a snappy, loud 
dress went back to De Mille and shot 
him an eyeful of iniquity. 

De Mille was flabbergasted. When he 
recovered his breath he gasped, “I think 
youll do.” And she did. Nothing 
stopped her after that. 

Joe E. Brown left his poor home, with 
his parents’ permission, when he was 
ten years old, to become an acrobat in 
a circus at $1.50 a week. He was one 
of three boys who were tossed back and 
forth by two men. For thirteen years 
he worked at that, suffering tortures 
that would have made most boys give 
up. In his first performance he cracked 
his jawbone and had to wear a helmet 
to hold it in place. He sprained ankles 
twelve times, never was given a rest so 
they would heal quickly, and was forced 
to turn twisting somersaults, suffering 
intense pain as he landed on those 
ankles on the mat. His knees were dis- 
located, his fingers were broken a dozen 
times, his leg smashed and his shoulder 
dislocated. They almost did kill him, 
but he stuck it out. 

One thing he learned—never to admit 
he was licked. When he failed to do a 


Vote for your favorite 
radio star. Win for 
him or her Eaton's Letter of 
Gold. Win for yourself $500 
or $1000. Here's how. Simply 
write Eaton a letter naming 
your radio favorite and telling 
why you prefer this star. Best 
letter postmarked before mid- 
night December 15, 1937 wins 
$500—$1000 if written on a 
watermarked Eaton paper. Du- 
plicate prizes in all cases of 
ties. Decision of judges will 
be final. All letters received 
become the property of Eaton. 


t 

Also, each star voted for will personally ac- 
knowledge the 10 best letters received in his 
or her behalf. Excerpts of the best letter 
written about the most popular star will be 
inscribed as a Letter of Gold for that favor- 


trick he had to go right back and try| ite! Vote today in Eaton's exciting Radio 
it again until he perfected it. When he Poll. a, — to Eaton's Fine Letter 
missed they beat him on the shins with Papers, Pittsneld, Mass. 


a broomstick. Eventually he got into 
musical comedy, then, nine years ago, 
into pictures. That never-quit snirit, 
backed by hard work, carried him on. 





T HERE has been much talk about how 
Myrna Loy “accidentally” became a 
great star because somebody discovered 
she was better as her own sweet self 
than as the exotic, slinky yellow girls 
she had been playing. It was no acci- 
dent. It was a result of intense work, 
a never-say-die spirit. 

She had been getting nowhere for 
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HIGHLAND LINEN 
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usually sufficient. 


. ; Write immediately for free 
eight years and was advised by many 32-page book, with — of 
is “ > o — Paw nc many positions and particulars 
producers that she had gone as far as Sitter bow t> ont tame. 
possible, that she might as well be or FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
signed, for there weren’t many good Dept. 4-274, Rochester, No Ve 





parts for her type of girl. 

She went to Oliver Hinsdale, then 
dramatic coach at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, determined to show the pro- 
ducers that there was a real Myrna Loy 
they had overlooked. She had to study 
to be herself. So long had she played 
exotics that she had innumerable bad 
habits to “unlearn.” Day after day she 
worked under the direction of the 
dramatic coach, developing her voice, 
her smile, letting that grand sense of 
humor show in her face and her actions. 

After months of work she was ready. 
She was given a chance to be herself in 
“Penthouse.” Then eventually in “The 
Thin Man” and from that point on she 
was hailed as a new Myrna Loy, the 
greatest wife the screen had ever pre- 
sented. It was in her all the time, but 
it took long hours of labor to bring it 
out. 

Fred Astaire, as child, was in 
vaudeville for years with his sister 
Adele. They were taken up by musical 
comedy and were a hit. Then Adele 
married Lord Charles Cavendish and 
Fred had to go it alone. There was a 
question as to whether he would do, 
without Adele. He went into “The Gay | 
Divorce.” The critics tore him apart. | 


| ALMOST STARVED 
UNTIL | FOUND 
TUMS. NOW | EAT , 
THINGS | LIKE 
AND FEEL FINE 








THEY SURE FIX 
MY ACID INDIGEST- 
10N,TOO.1 ALWAYS 

CARRY TUMS AND 
NEVER SUFFER 


RELIEVES ACID INDIGESTION 
UNBELIEVABLY FAST 


ES, TUMS, a remarkable, new discovery 
brings amazing quick relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas, and con- 








a 
work on the true basic principle. Act unbeliev- 
ably fast to neutralize excess acid conditions. 
Acid pains are relieved almost at once. TUMS 
contain no laxatives; no harmful drugs. Guar- 
anteed to contain no soda. Over 114 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. 





all druggists. Most economical relief. Chew like 
candy mints. Get a handy 10c roll today, or the 
three roll economy package with metal con- 
tainer for only 25c. 








“Two Astaires are better than one,” one 
of them said. Another wrote, “Astaire | HANDY rripaae 
is quite unattractive physically and TO 


would not look out of place jerking soda | 


in a prairie town drugstore.” But the 


oom 





show ran thirty-two weeks and he an 
signed to go to Hollywood. 


TUMS FOR THE TUMMY 
FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


stant burning caused by excess acid. For TUMS | 


Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at | 


His first picture was “Dancing Lady,” 
with Joan Crawford, and although on 
the stage he was one of the Bigs, they 
gave him very little to do in the picture. | 


Experts said he wasn’t an ee 
enough. He made “Flying Down to| 
Rio” and when he saw it he wanted to | 


burn the film. He thought he was out | 
of pictures forever and so he went to 
London to appear there in “The Gay 
Divorce.” To his amazement he began 
to get cables telling him that he was a 
hit, a new star, the biggest thing in 
pictures. They wanted him back in 
Hollywood immediately to make some 
more. Unbelieving, he returned—and 
you know the rest. He’s on top, but he 
never lets down. No man in any pro- 
fession works harder, practicing, invent- 
ing new ideas and perfecting his talent, 
than does Fred Astaire. 

Clark Gable, as a youngster, wanted 
to be an actor. His first chance was 
with a tent show in which he played a 
cornet in the parade, drove stakes to 
put up the tent and acted in between 
| times. He landed in the Northwest and 

for four years worked at all sorts of 
| jobs, playing now and then in Little 
| Theater productions. 

Thirteen years ago he was an extra 

man in Hollywood. For two years he 
hung around the studios but nobody 
| paid any attention to him. Often he was 
hungry. He left, got small parts in 
New York and finally returned to Hol- 
| lywood to play in “The Last Mile” on 
the stage. He was given a test—as a 
Hawaiian—and was found to be no 
good. Struggling along, he was put at 
last into “Laughing Sinners” with Joan 
Crawford. He went up, then he went 
down, until “It Happened One Night” 
proved that Gable wasn’t just a good- 
looking man—he could act. 

And the reason he could act, the cause 
of his success was this: he had been 
studying doggedly for fifteen years, 
most of the time with Josephin2 Dillon, 
a great dramatic coach, once his wife. 
And he isn’t through studying yet. 

Robert Taylor, you may say, jumped 
right into stardom. He made the trip 
faster than usual, but only after 
years of intensive study under a dra- 
matic coach. And he’s still studying. 
For nobody knows yet whether Robert 








two |«* 





Taylor will last. He landed on top be- 
cause of his charm and his beauty, but 
charm and beauty alone won’t keep him 
there. He must learn to act, as Gable 
learned, or begin to fade. 

So, if your friends tell you “You ought 
to be in pictures,” or if your mirror 
makes you quite sure you’re a Taylor 
or a Loy, hold up a minute before you 
hop a train to Hollywood. Ask your- 
self, and answer truly, “Will they have 
to kill me before I drop?” 

If the answer “No,” 
youngster, stay home. 


is stay home, 





Did you ever hear that 
tall tale about Tom Mix and 
his butler? Do you know 
what happened when a 
very certain person parked 
her best and biggest piece 
of jewelry with an attend- 
ant at a Hollywood night 
club?... Well, if you 
don’t, you can find out next 
month, when Lucius Beebe, 
grand spinner of yarns, 
takes you behind the scenes 
and tells you all about... 
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—_—o youthful, glamor- 
Definitely a stocking for 


Whether it be a 


gossamer-sheer two or three 


ous. 
moderns. 


thread crepe, the ultra smart 
black heel, the alluring lace or 
lace toe—Quaker stockings all 
have that “something diferent” 
that symbolizes a personality 
in merchandise as in people. 

Ask for Quaker stockings at 
89c to 


your favorite store, 


$1.65 4 pair. 


Quaker Hosiery Company 
330 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Boos and Bouquets | 


(Continued from page 4) 


"IT'S WHAT 
1 CALL 
REAL FLAVOR oF yall n "Lon 


| Is News.” That is, I saw myself the way 
producers seem to think we newspaper 
people are. I’m just the editor of a) 
small paper, but when I saw Don Ame- 
che as the too-explosive editor, I won- 
dered if I really weren’t more important 
than I had thought. I remembered other 
films, too, in which the editors, a la 
| George Bancroft, had bellowed out or- 
| ders occasionally decorated with pun- | 
gent words and spicy phrases. 

No wonder the young people want to 
be reporters if they can’t be movie stars! 
The films certainly have spread a halo of 
glory around the newspaper world. 

But I don’t mind. On those days when 
advertisements are slow coming in, and 
dead lines creep up on one, and leads 
just won’t be anything but words, I 
think of the film newspaper people, and 
thank my Fates that I have a job which 
some people think is romantic and 
colorful and worth having! 

F. K. BeckwITH, 
Seattle, Wash. 


$1.00 PRIZE 


OH WAS SOME POWER THE GIFT TO 
GIVE US! 








“Honest—you ought to 
try it! You'll know this 
Beeman flavor’s some- 
thing special the minute 
you tear off the airtight 
wrappings and get that 
first tantalizing whiff! 
And the taste — smooth 
as custard —a real up- | 


and-doing flavor! Reader Beckwith should be pleased to 


hear that David Selznick intends to gla- 
morize the newspaper business in a 
really big way. He will soon produce 
“Freedom of the Press,” ballyhooed as a 
“cavalcade of American journalism in 
all its exciting and romantic aspects.” 
Specifically, it will be a history of the 
Associated Press, the largest news-gath- 
ering organization in the world, from its 
beginnings in 1848 to the present day. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT? 


Ward Greene gave us the novel as 
“Death in the Deep South”; then Mer- 
vyn LeRoy brought it to life on the 
screen as “They Won't Forget.” 
one of the few novels that the motion 
pictures have improved on. I believe a 
great share of credit goes to Claude 
Rains as the perfect Andrew Griffin. In 
my eyes his performance was noble. I 
also enjoyed Gloria Dickson who por- 
trayed Sybil Hale. 

Please, Warner Brothers, give us lots 
more of the honest to goodness human 
stories and less sugar and spice. 

RutTH LANGFORD, 
Seminole, Okla. 





» | $1.00 PRIZE 


: | Recently Warners gave us 
)| Won't Forget.” It is the worst piece of 
farfetched unrealism that I have ever 
seen. Whoever did the sets hadn’t the 
| remotest idea of the South. The char- 
acters were no more Southern than this 
fellow from Harlem who calls himself 
De Lawd. Their dialect was a good 
mixture of the accents of ignorant ne- 
groes and uneducated hillbillies. 


“Let me tell you some- 
thing! Beeman’s is fine 
for digestion, too! When 
you can't resist one of 
those rich, indiscreet 
desserts —top off with 
Beeman's! It comforts 


} your digestion!” 
y ges |end. The South holds no hatred for the 


4 North. We’ve forgotten everything that 


; ever happened during the Civil War. 


We’ve forgiven everything and every- 
AIDS DIGESTION... 


one except Sherman’s March Through 
Georgia, and surely you'll agree that he 
wasn’t human. Our lawyers are gentle- 
men, educated, cultured, polished, and 
not the sort of officials they pictured 
as being in the District Attorney’s of- 
fice in this film. They seemed to stop 
| at nothing that would give the South a 
black eye, no matter how untrue or un- 
| real it was—even to the lynching party 


92 


It is | 


“They 


The story was false from beginning to | 
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Take care of yvour fac e 
don't forget your figure! 

Your brassiere, for instanc e, 
should he more than an attractive- 
looking piece of material. If you 


wear “H&E” Props. the 


clever corded support, you I] find 


with 


ttt asst 


your figure taking on a youthful 
vivacity. Unlike the average bras- 
siere, which merely holds...it molds! 

Forall figures, $1 up. Guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping, as adver- 
tised therein At bette rstores,orwrite 


The HEW Co., 276 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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TEST BOTTLE 
FREE 


Your hair takes on new 
colorand lustre when you 
comb this famous clear, colorless liquid 
through it. Gray streaks vanish. Desired 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Leaves hair soft, lustrous— easily curled or 
waved. Countless women use it. Men too, 
for gray streaks in hair or mustache. Get 
full-sized bottle from druggist on money- 
back guarantee. Or test it Free. 

Test it FREE w We send Free complete Test 


Package.Try it on single lock snipped from hair.See 
resulte first. Just mail coupon. Give color of hair. 


pa MARY T. GOLDMAN —--— 
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| that looked like a group of thirsty 


mountaineers settling a feud. 

The times are restless enough as they 
are. We are Americans united, and not 
a house divided. 

RutTH BARNETT, 
New Orleans, La. 


$1.00 PRIZE 


TAYLOR—WAKE UP AND FIGHT! 


I should like to know if Robert Taylor 
will be killed by public affection as so 
many other actors were? Does the pub- 
lic—especially the women—want to see 
him always portrayed as the spoiled, 
pampered son of a papa and mama mil- 
|lionaire? If that is so, I am sorry, for 
|I am a woman too. 

I have just come home from “Private 


Number,” and I am hot with rage. The 
cinema was crowded with women, and 
sighs of “Oh, isn’t he marvelous?” were 


| heard up and down. The only moment 
| when the men applauded was when Mr. 
Taylor hit Basil Rathbone. 

Is not Mr. Taylor worth a chance to 
show his art? Isn’t he amiable and 
handsome enough to play—well, play 
anything but that nonsense they keep 
starring him in? I’m not interested in 
whether Mr. Taylor and Miss Stanwyck 
were seen together here and there, but 
only in why Mr. Taylor doesn’t struggle 
to get parts worthy of him. 

Eva SAFRANKOVA, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


$1.00 PRIZE 


I am writing this letter in reference 
to Robert Taylor's work in pictures. He 
is simply marvelous, and I (and many 
other girls) go for him in a big way. 
But it seems to me that he is always cast 
in such a sissy part. In my eyes he has 
enough acting ability to be put into pic- 
tures that will give him a chance to play 
some heroic and fighting character, and 
I cannot understand why M-G-M will 
not give him a chance. Maybe there 
was a crazy idea that his handsomeness 
didn’t quite fit in with such characters, 
but I don’t think that is a good enough 
reason. 

Why not give him a crack at some he- 
man role such as those played by War- 
ner Baxter? The Taylor fans would get 
a real thrill. 

ELarne Doremus, 
Jersey City, N. J. 






Actor Taylor goes British for his next, 
“A Yank at Oxford,’ but his admirers 
may be consoled, for he will then appear 
in “U.S. Smith.” In that film he will be 
a fighting hero in the best tradition, 
| along with Spencer Tracy who also will 
appear in the picture. 
| 


‘$1.00 PRIZE 
| WE WANT MORE MOORE— 


Why don’t they give Miss Grace 
| Moore a new picture to sing in? I've 
seen her in the same picture four times, 
| with slight alterations as to title. This 
| practice of pigeonholing actors into type 
| received a rude jolt when Victor Moore 
| stepped out of his nincompoop comedy 
| parts to literally triumph in “Make Way 

for Tomorrow.” Orchids to Mr. Moore 
for this performance. 


JAMES HORNER, 
Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 PRIZE 


| 


Oh, why do the powers that be allow 
Grace Moore and other artists with 
operatic voices to sing songs so far be- 
low their artistic capabilities! There is 
no deprecation intended when I say 
there is a veritable endless chain of 
singers to supply the oop-adoop stuff, in 

| comparison with the few who can ren- 








der the beautiful 
creditable manner. 

We need and enjoy good popular sing- 
ers, but an opera singer is no more able 
to put across a popular number than a 


operatic arias 


Casts of Current 
Pictures 












































blues singer would be able to do a com- | \DVENTUROUS BI iy gl Waeren S 
. , | I tory and reen J y by ertson hhite 
plicated coloratura solo from a famous nl: Mictbanuld. Lise (Caate Wicks 
opera. 7h, Farrell Sle VUecBride, Barton 
Lane; ( n, Tom Kennedy; Grace 
Marie Murpuy, gel: Mor ay Gray, R bert 
Saint Louis, Mo. ee ee ee ( : 
7 se oe! 
Diva Moore has always sung what S n; Harve 
3 ‘ — ” Hammond 
might be termed “popular” sentimental ; Con] D» 
music in her pictures. In her last one, ( ( . , George Guhl. 
however, “When You re in Love.” she 
was persuaded to give a more or FE r A Pao Ta: 
7 ; . : : I ER TOWN Fo er reit't 
less restrained version of “Minnie the tor R td E; Pape Rogge 
Moocher,” to which no doubt Reader Townley and Jerome Chod 
- 7 . I h1orT i ( 
Murphy refers. In Miss Moore’s new ( Ra 
picture soon to be released, “I'll Take : icne .H rry St 
Romance.” the lovely singer will have | ae Sie Ge 
} 4 : . D : 
nothing but classical music to sing. OUR EYES are the most compelling < ss Sena cae ae 
PRIZE feature of your face. When they Astor; Miss i ; Bi 
$1.00 PR are thrillingly bright, lustrous, elo- 
SYLVIA SIDNEY—-THE SCREEN’S SOB quent... men are fascinated! 
SISTER Don’t let dull, tired eyes spoil your 4 ANGEL" —ParaMount.—Ba ed on a play by 
. Mie r Leng) pt muy Bolton anc 
Just a few words about that really beauty! Every day...always before an R Medcraft. Sct y by Samuel Raphael 
fine actress, Sylvia Sidney. Why is she important “date”... use ibath. gia a Dictr se A Bee ke 
continually given the role of the poor This amazing new solution is the a Herbert Mar Ny 1 ’ © secaareag anti 
. ‘ >? ‘ iC > 1: ce oY ly - o . . ’ ° 4 4 My m ». hdward Everett rton; 
unfortunate in a picture that generally exact formula of a specialist's prescrip- Herhest Sinpuins Wale Gecte. weaees 
as ¢ é re ig? : o : - ( rt; Grand Du nn ur ope Crews; 
has an unhappy ending Es tion for cleansing and care of the eyes aida a, Hope Crews; 
He: portrayals are excellent; her work : z 
: fe : , Here’s how ibath acts: 
sincere and filled with great emotional 
depth. Nevertheless, I usually leave her 1. It gently washes away surface dirt , oe — ial 
. . - \ \ ‘ I Li > i J —_— \ - iO. = 
films with a morbid, melancholy impres- 2. Safely relaxes tired eye muscles Ser y by J t. Directed by Christy 
sion. In the future, I would like to see 3. Reduces redness wie Rial rg | eb games mere 
a new Sylvia Sidney—a vivacious. gay. 4. Promotes natural secretions, which keep n Heflin; Bun» 
sparkling person in light comedy and your eyes bright, lustrous Sick Huson: Star ‘ion Sees ive 
romantic roles. And no more tragedy : : VJ J : 
tp egg : How much better your eyes feel — in- 
for the little Sidney gir] 
et . . stantly! Rested. Relaxed. How much 
HArRIETTE CAssIpy, ’ rae : 
Talon Ola better they look! Sparkling. Young. ) [-G-M.— 
Get ibath at any good drug depart- Ba 
$1.00 PRIZE at a _depa i 7 
ment. Only 50 cents—the price of a Sher Dir 
4 ? ‘ - ihe ( 
WE'LL BITE--WHY DO THEY? manicure! An eye-cup comes with every g 
Why do producers always get a good bottle. ibath is made by McKesson & 
star, or two good ones, and after casting Robbins, who have supplied physi- I 
them in one good picture turn ~~ cians and hospitals for over 100 years. 
é . , in a ba icture? Not . : i 
and cast the m in a ba 1 pic ture No So you see—it must be safe. 
content with this, they advertise the bad 
: : G CITY”"—M-G-M.—Screen play by Dore 
picture so highly that the fans think MCKESSON & ROBBINS _..... « Syl ant Huge Biltle:, Besta ais pM sete 
they are really going to get their mon- “i y Rormen Ka we by Frank 
Ps ; . Borzag I ( e: D Benion, Luise R: r: 
ey’s worth out of that picture. = Ina Ditnion, Sacncee Te The Ma F ’ 
I am talking about Martha Raye and g ry i Gray n; S$ e, Janet B echer; Mike 
Bob Burns in “Waikiki Wedding” and J i PO Shane iecke hae 
“Mountain Music.” “Waikiki Wedding” . en Troy WW m Demar 
was a grand picture with plenty of good eeu ee 
comedy and a sensible plot, but “Moun- I ” i 
. my . ” \ + { ( t 
tain Music” was the nearest to nothing woop FIBER FLOWERS Mate - 2 : 
I've seen in a long time. Come on, pro- 25c. | 
: prices on Foliage, Chenille, $ Velvet Petals 
ducers, and give Martha a real break ntitien Tiee mack. Sends a shikai st 
Let her star in a picture where she isn’t FLOWERCRAFT CO., $2415 Jackson, Seattle, Wash. 
mS * : “gr nae — 
so awtully silly and backwoodish. She S — DWAY MELODY OF 1938"—M-G-M. 
a marvelous comedienne, and there isn ( t McGowan and Sid Silvers. 
I j IcG n. Music anc P 
any one who can beat her when it comes ase - iy = Bn 
to swinging a swing song. t g t 4 r; Sally Lee 
ae I ge hy 
Mrs. A. W. Gary, Jr., oeeer. aa 
Mayersville, Miss. I ( S e Tucker; Bev 
» Judy ¢ tpaloopas, Charles 
$1.00 PRIZE r Gorin; Herman Whipple, Raymond Walburn: 
R rt Ber y The Water, Will 
NEW DEALS FOR OLD FAVORITES es te Charles Grapewin; 
‘ i or, 4 rt \ ck; George a paloopa 
It was a distinct thrill to read “The crate eh teal le Barnett Parker; Emma 
Shadow Stage” in the July PuHoroptay. 
It was a thrill because in some respects 
it was a “welcome home” to several star's FIRST LADY WaARNERS.—Sereen play by 
who have not had a good film to their | Row 1 Leigh trom a play by George S. Kaufman 
v2 nd Katharine Dayton. Directed by Stank 
crecit in many a moon. ° ‘ : oo 7 o y ‘St ey 
\ ; I I : ‘ hase ayne, Kay 
I cite: Robert Montgomery (without Frat Emmy Page, Anita Louise; Irene Hibbard, 
a cocktail shaker) in “Night Must Fall”; Rcaeiias’ ote. aes » Wastin: det ter 
Janet Gaynor (without whimsey) in “A rih I. Ganning, Grant } 1 
Star is Born”; Fredric March (without For Charm’s Sake—do something now Olat Het See etl 
Costumes. Gr uniforms) im -“A Star is prevent wrinkles and frown lines | } VW ( 
sd - rom bDecomin Jeepe nc ermanen Victor Tory \ vé 
Born”; Loretta Young (without tears) ¥ pda ted ahs — 1 V7 H OX 
= iia is se ae ki se Hollywood Wings—the easy, apa all =p ioe M 
in | Cafe Metropole”; Miriam Hopkins effective and economical aid to banish GeawCGasn 
(without heavy dramatics) in “Woman ing facial lines. 
Chases Man.” ; 
ge wee , ’ One month's supply y 35¢ 
“eS MWays HACE WO See Hewcowlers Large, theatrical size. $1.00 “LIFE OF THE PARTY, THE”—RKO- 
reach the top in kaleidoscopic Holly- pee ; Rapio,—Story by Joseph Santley. Screen play by 
wood, but I think it ever so much nicer Che Secs et of I lywood Beauty rs. Dikectea | \ s Bein — = ae 
cS ¥ ¢ cted Dy eiter. he Cast: 
to see some star, neglected by the studio, Drug or Department Stores or write , Joe Penner y, Gen harend: P 
bu ot by his " ‘ ez — : —— karkus : H t illiard; Oliver, 
put not by his loy al fans, really Come y= ae 4 oP MI Mealine, iden Wnnmiehe ie 
back and regain his rightful place inthe \  \ \ rs Jf\A Billy Betty, Ann Miller; Hotel 
movie sun \ y \ TM = Ric e; Beggs, Franklin Pangborn; 
: ‘ i#=: Ss nne nt; Counte arlos, 
Luioyp C. Armour, —/ 4 WA AD Shoem ; Susan, ] Rhodes; Mr. Van 
“hin. es | Zuyl, George Irving; M) Van Tuyl, Winifred 
Chicago, Ill. | 13 W. STATE ST. TRENTON, N. J. | Harris; Maftre d’ Hotel, Charles Judels. 















































































The makers 
of 
Kotex* products 


announce 


KURB* TABLETS 











to help women 
through trying days 


®@ Here is a new help for women, a worthy 
companion to other famous Kotex products. 
It is a tablet called KuRB, designed especially 
to aid women through trying, painful days. 

We make no extravagant claims, but tell 
you simply, truthfully, why we believe you 
will want to use Kurb Tablets, 


What will Kurb Tablets do2 


We cannot honestly claim that Kurb Tablets 
will benefit every woman in the world— that 
is asking too much of any “pain tablet.” But 
after making hundreds of tests, we are satis- 
fied that Kurb will meet the requirements of 
most women who seek to lessen discomfort 
caused by menstruation, simple headaches or 
muscular pains. Voluntary letters of praise 
have confirmed our confidence in what these 


new tablets will do. 


No secret ingredients 


The Kurb formula is no secret; its ingredients 
are well known to qualified physicians. And 
the formula is plainly printed on the box, so 
that if you have any doubts whatsoever, you 
may readily check it with your own doctor. 

So we urge you to try Kurb Tablets and 
see how quickly they help you. The conve- 
nient purse-size container holds a full dozen, 
yet costs only 25 cents at drug counters 
everywhere. 

If you act at once, we'll send you a sample 
supply FREE! This offer is limited one to a 
family. Simply send your name and address, 
on a postcard if you prefer, to Kurb, Room 
1499, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Do it today. 


KURB* TABLETS 


Sponsored by the makers of Kotex* 
Sanitary Napkins 







en * Vrade Marks Rey, U.S. Potent Oi — 
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IRLS! 


TEACH YOURSELF TYPING 
GS 


Easy! With Royal’s free 
Instant Typing Chart and 
a latest model Royal Port- 
able with full-sized key- 
board and other “big 
machine”’ features. 


MOTHERS! 


SEND YOUR CHILDREN 
THROUGH SCHOOL FASTER |; 


Students with Royal 
Portables win higher 
marks—stand a better 
chance for higher-paid 
jobs. Let them try a 
Royal at home free! 





Be 2 
WIVES! HELP YOUR | 


HUSBANDS IN BUSINESS 





Help him get ahead 
faster, make more 
money —with a Royal 
Portable. See what a 
help it is—in your 
home at Royal’s risk! 


ACT NOW! free home trial 


WHY WAIT? Today you can own a factory- 
new, latest model Royal Portable on your 
own terms... try it out at home free— 
prove to yourself what it will do for your 
whole family . . . then pay cash, or as little 
as only a few cents a day! 


Royals are the finest portables made! 
Beautiful lines and finish. Sturdy. Simple to 
use. With time-saving office typewriter fea- 
tures—Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys, 
Genuine Tabulator and many others. Has 
standard full-sized keyboard and wide writ- 
ing line. Smooth, easy action. The coupon 











brings full details. No obligation to buy. 
CARRYING CASE. Handsome, 
R r durable, instantly convertible. 
a perfect week-end case; also In- 
stant Typing Chart which shows you, at a glance, how 


ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 
Remove the typewriter and have 
to type right. Latest invention. Only Royal has it! 





ROYAL Portable 


Typewriter on your own terms 









ROVAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-221, 2 Park Ave., New York City 

Tell me how I can own—for only a few 
cents a day—a latest mode! Royal Port- 
able—with Carrying Case and Instant 
Typing Chart FREE. 


Name. 

















Street 

City State 7 

I already own a Typewriter, 
Serial No. _ Tell me how much you 


will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal, 
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“LOVE IS ON Ri. 


‘enya WARNERS 

|original story by Roy Chanslor. Screen play by 

Morton Grant. Dire ean by Nick Grinde. The 
Cast: ‘Andy,"’ Ronald Reagan; Jo, June Travis; 
J. D., Robert Barratt; Dunk, Eddie Acuff; Weston, 
| Re iymond Hatton; Nicey, Ben Welden; Grant 
McKenzie, George E. Stone; Les Quimby, Willard 
pened: Eddie Gould, William Hopper; Nichosi, 
Addison Richards; Mouse, Tommy Bupp; Pinkie,| 
hee O'Donnell; Mrs. ( opeland, Mary Hart; Lang, 
Walter Miller. , 


“MAKE A WISH"—RKO-Rap1o.—Story by 
Gertrude Berg. Additional dialogue by William | 
|Hurlbut. Comedy sequences by Al Boasberg 
Screen play by Ge artrude Berg, Bernard Schubert 
jand Earle Snell. Directed by Kurt Neumann. The 
Cast: Chip, Bobby Breen; Selden, Basil Rathbone; 
Irene, Marion Claire; Moretta, Henry Armetta; 
Vays, Ralph Forbes; Brennan, Leon Errol; Pee 
Wee, Billy Lee; Joseph, Donald Meek; Dr. Steven 
Herbert Rawlinson; Moe, Leonid 
Minstrel, Fred Scott. 


“MAN WHO CRIED WOLF, 
| VERSAL.—Screen play by Charles Grayson and Cy 
| Be — tt. Directed by Lewis R. Foster. The Cast: 

wrence Fontaine, Lewis Stone; Tommy Bradley, 


THE”—Unst- 





72 om Brown; Nan, Barbara Read; Captain Walle) 
| Reid, Robert Gleckler; Jock, Forrester Harvey; 
Halligan, Billy Wayne; George Bradley, Jameson 
Thomas; Amelia Bradley, Marjorie Main. 

| “MY DEAR MISS ALDRICH"—M-G-M.— 





Original story and screen play by Herman L.| 
| Mankiewicz. Directed by George B. Seitz. The} 
Cast: Mrs. Atherton, Edna May Oliver; Martha} 
Aldrich, Mi iureen O'Sullivan; Ken Morley, Walter 
Pidgeon; len Warfield, Rita Johnson; Mrs. 
Sinclair, Janet Beecher; Mr. Sinclair, Paul Harvey; 
My Warfield, Charles*'Waldron; Mr. Talbot, Walter 
Kingsford; Ted Mar in, Roger Cees An Al- 
endan Guinn Williams; 4 Wuiter, Leonid 
Kinskey; Gregory, Brent Sargent; ‘Voc’ Howe, J. 
Farrell MacDon: ild; The Major Domo, Robert 
Greig. 

“100 MEN AND A GIRL"—UNIversAL.— 
Original story by Hans Kraly. Screen play by 


Bruce Manning, Charles Kenyon and Hans Kraly. 
Directed by Henry Koster. The Cast: Patsy Card- 
well, Deanna Durbin; Stokowski, Leopold Stok- 
owski; John Cardwell, Adolphe Menjou; Michael 
Borodoff, Mischa Auer; John Frost, Eugene Pallette; 
Mrs. Frost, Alice Brady; Pappos, Bill Gilbert; Mrs. 
Taylor, Alma Kruger. 


“PRISONER OF ZENDA, THE"—SEtznicx- 
UNITED ARTISTS.—Based on Edward Rose's 
dramatization of Anthony Hope’s novel. Adapta- 
tion by fells Root. Screen play by John L. 


Kinskey: 


HOLLYWOOD 






| 
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IN STYLE 


Hollywood's flare for wearing the right 
thing at the right time has placed 
SCOTTY Slipperettes in many a star's 
wardrobe. Style? By all means! But 
above all, comfort . . . to relax tired 
muscles at the end of a strenuous day... 
and warmth. SCOTTYS keep your feet 
warm through the night. . 
worn in bed without coming off. They're 
washable, stretchable .. . one size fits 
every foot. See the attractive colors at 
your department store. 


. may be 


IN 


ade Murk Hed. 
Na. £96702 ;Pat. 
Nu. $841518; 


Hesign Pat, No: 
86152. 


THE SLIPPERETTE CO. 
5216 IRVING PARK BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL 


1937 





KILLED Bocce eye 


¥ro = face or body without ha arma 








Balderston. Directed by John Cromwell. The 
Cast: Rudolf Rassendyll, King Rudolph V, Ronald 
IC Iman; Princess Flavia, Madeleine Carroll; R: u pert 

f Hentzau, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Antoinette de 
| Mauban, Mary Astor; Colonel Zapt, C. Aubrey 
Smith; Black Michael, Raymond Massey; Fritz von| ~ 
|Tarlenheim, David Niven; Detchard, Montagu 
Love; Kraftstein, William von Brincken; Lanen- 
gram, Philip Sleeman; Cook, Eleanor Wesselhoeft; 
Duenna, Florence Roberts; Black Michael's Butler, 
Torben Meyer; Marshal Strakencz, Lawrence} 
Grant; Cardinal, Ilan Maclaren; Bersonin, Ralph| 
Faulkner; Master Johann, Byron Foulger; Josef, 
Howard Lang; British Ambassador, Ben Webster; 
British Ambassador's Wife, Evelyn Deresford; 
Master of Ceremonies, Boyd Irwin; Lord High Cham- 
berlain, Emmett King; Orchestra Leader, Al Shean; 
Passport Officer, Charles Halton; Luggage Officer, 
Otto Fries; Porter, Spencer Charters; De Gautet, 
Alexander D'Arcy; Man at Station, Henry Roquer- 
more; Wife at Station, Lillian Hermer; Two Guar 
at Lodge, Pat Somerset and Leslie Sketchley 


“SHE ASKED FOR _ IT"’—ParamMount.— 
Screen play by Frederick Jackson, Theodore Reeves 
and Howard Irving Young. Directed by Erle C. 
Kenton. The Cast: Dwight Stanford, William 
Gargan; Penelope Stanford, Orien Heyward; Celia 
Stettin, Vivienne Osborne; Ted Hoyt, Richard Carle; 
Randolph Stettin, Roland Drew; Mr. Switch, Harry 
Beresford; Conrad Norris, Alan Birmingham; 
Jenkins, Harry Fleischmann; Old Man Slettin, 
Tully Marshall; Kaito, Miki Morita. 


“SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT” 
NATIONAL.—Directed by Victor Schertzinger. The 
Cast: Terry Rooney, James Cagney; Rita Wyatt, 
Evelyn Daw; Hank, William Frawley; Stephanie, 
Mona Barrie; Producer Regan, Gene Lockhart; 
Pinky, Harry Barris; Fussy, Candy Candido; 
Happy, Bill Carey. 


—GRAND 


“SOPHIE LANG GOES WEST ""—ParRAMOUNT. 
—Screen play by Doris Anderson, Brian Marlow 
and Robert Wyler. From an original story by 
Frederick Irving Anderson. Directed by Charles 
Riesner. The Cast: Sophie Lang, Gertrude 


Sandra Storme; Sieve Clayson, Larry Crabbe; 
Archie Banks, Barlowe Borland; Sultan of Padaya, 
C. Henry Gordon; Clerk, Archie Tweitchell; ‘Taxi 
Driver, Nick Lukats. 


Michael; Eddie Rollyn, Lee Bowman; Helga Roma,* 
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CANFIELD E ELectROLYSis CO.,.8-B, 2675 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y.City 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer? Do some- 
thing to secure quick relief. Write 
. today for New Booklet—"“THE LIEPE 
METHOD OF HOME TREATMENT.” 
It tells about Varicose Veins, Varicose 
Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg, 
a Mtiepe Method works whtle you 
More 40 years of FREE 

Praised ond endoresd by thousands. 7143 


UEPE METHODS, 2 3284 N. grove 2 Bay Aven, BOOKLET 


7 ve : Price 
















Easy Terms ay 
Only 10e% a Day 3 
Save over 14 on all standard office § 
models, Also portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MON J 
10- 


big free catalog shows actual machines 
in full colors. Lowest prices. Send at‘once. da 
Free course in typing Tria 


luded. 
International Typewriter Exch. Z3).“,d2°ur. St 









WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE... 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 





“STAGE DOOR”—RKO-Rap1o.—From a play 
by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. Directed 
by Gregory LaCava. The Cast: Terry Randall, 
Katharine Hepburn; Jean Maitland, Ginger 
Rogers; Anthony Powell, Adolphe Menjou; Linda 
Shaw, Gail Patrick; Catherine Luther, Constance 
Collier; Kaye Hamilton, Andrea Leeds; Randall,| 
Samuel B. Hinds; Judith Canfield, Lucille Ball;} 
Carmichael, Pierre Watkin; Dizzy, Jean Rouverol; 
Annie, Ann Miller; Early, Margaret Early; Olga 
Brent, Norma Drury; Madeline, Harriett Brandon; 
Mrs. Orcutt, Elizabeth Dunne; Ann Braddock, Jane 
Rhodes; Mary McGuire, Frances Gifford; Bernice, 











ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 


Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up”. Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
so by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c. 


























| Julie Kingdon; Adele, Adele Pearce; Eve, Eve 

Arden; Tony, Lynn Gabriel; Gerda, Gerda Salecker: 

Susan, Peggy O'Donnell; Bobby, Mary Bovard; 

Hattie, Phyllis Kennedy; Milbanks, Jack Carson; is 
Dukenfield, Fred Santley. 

“THIN ICE"—20tuH Cenxrury-Fox.—Screen ) 
play by Boris Ingster and Milton Sperling. From ’ 
the play, ‘Der Komet,"’ by Attila Orbok. Directed 
by Sidney Lanfield. The Cast: Lilt Heiser, S 
Henie; Prince Rudolph, Tyrone Power; Nottin m, 

Arthur Tre: cher; Uncle Dornik, Raymond W 

| burn; Orchestra Leader, Jo an Davie Nheugg: Mi ni 

Sig Rumann; Baryon, Alan Hale; Singer, Leah R 

Krantz, Melville Cooper; Coun Maurice ( 

Alex, George Givot; Martha, Gre to i Meyer; Janitor, 

Egon Brecher; Chauffeur, Torben Me “yer; Waiter, 
George Davis. 

“WIFE, DOCTOR AND NURSE”"’— 20TH ¢ E> 
TURY-Fox.—Screen play by Kathryn Scola, Darrell 
Ware and Lamar Trotti. Directed oy W 
Lang. The Cast: Ina, Loretta Young; Dr. Judd 
Lewis, Warner Baxter; Sieve, Virginia Bruce; > 
Krueger, Jane Darwell; Dr. Therberg, Sidr 
Blackmer; Pompoul, Maurice Cass; Cor é 
Minna Gombell; Mrs. Cunningham, Margaret 
Irving; Bruce Thomas, Gordon Elliott; Glen H 
Elisha Cook, Jr.; Bill, Paul Hurst; Dr. Hedges, H 
K. Dawson; Red, George Erne st; Nick, re 
Renavent; Un le, Spencer Charters; Mi “arre 
Claire Du Brey; Chauffeur, Lon Chaney, Jr.; C/ 

Charles Judels; Delivery Man, Stanley Fields; Door 
man, Olin Howland; Supt. of Nurses, Jan Duggar 
Specialty, Brewster Twins. 

“WOMEN MEN MARRY, THE"’—M-G-M 
Screen play by Harry Ruskin, Donald Henderson 
Clarke, and James E. Grant. From a story by 
Matt Taylor. Directed by Errol Taggart The 
Cast: Bill Raeburn, George Murphy; Jane Carson, 

Josephine Hutchinson; Claire Raeburn, Claire 
Dodd; Walter Wiley, Sidney Blackmer; Jerry Little, 
Cliff Edwards; Brother Namele John Wray 
Mary Jane, Peggy Ryan; Sister Martin, He 

Jerome Eddy; Peter Martin, Rollo Lloyd; Brother 
Lamb, Edward McWade; Sugar, Toby Wing; 


Quinn, Leonard Penn; “Pop,’ Walter Walker. 





Junior Legion 


(Continued from page 67) 


so clearly how she feels about her 
uncle. “Isn’t Uncle Harry splendid,” 
she exclaimed. “He must be just like 
the King!” 

Her best friend and constant playmate 
is Michael, a black Scottish terrier. She 
was telling us about having been taken 
to visit Westminster Abbey in London 
before coming to Hollywood. “I didn’t 
like it,’ she whispered. “It was cool 
in there and rather dim. I held tightly 
to Uncle Harry’s hand and I’m glad I 
didn’t take Michael. Michael wouldn’t 
have liked it either.” Her eyes were big 
and solemn. 

“Would he have liked the Corona- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, Michael loves parades. 
thinks they’re ripping!” 

Lately Michael has been joined by 
Peter, a nondescript little animal 
brought from Baltimore by Uncle Harry 
as a special gift to Sybil for being a good 
girl. Peter has none of Michael’s dig- 
nity. When we were introduced he 
landed with a bound in my lap, turned 
around six times, climbed up my shoul- 
der and started to chew my ear. Peter 
has no British restraint. He is a 100% 
American Dog. Poor Michael! 

Sybil and I are going over to play 
dolls with Cora Sue Collins. I’ve known 
Cora Sue since she was four, and the 
first time I saw her I asked her to come 
and play with my dolls. She looked at 
me rather queerly but thanked me po- 
litely. As she was walking away she 
said to her mother in a loud whisper, 
“Just think, Mother! Still playing with 
dolls! At her age!” 


He 





Next month is “Big Surprise” month 
for the readers of “Hollywood’s Junior 
Legion.” Marianne will hold court un- 
der a spreading Christmas tree and—but 
read for yourself all the delightful 
things she will have to tell you. 

Remember—if you want a snapshot of 
this month’s party, write to Marianne, in 
care of PHotopLay Macazine, 7751 Sun- 
set Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal., and en- 
close a self-addressed, STAMPED en- 





velope. 
















































































Brief Reviews 
(Continued from page 6) 
> EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS, THE 
~ G-M 
rgeous pr t , exquisite came ke work 
se 1 the vay ng per- 
ce vell make t e picture, 
the creaking story built 1 spy activi- 
intique and me lodrama E. E. Clive 
Youn M een O'Su n and Frank 
san make up t splendid cast. Sepl.) 
EVER SINCE tad Warners 
Once gain Ma 1D vies i lamorous beauty 
posin y » | ) job. When 
Bob MM liscovers he 
loves hi t you 
would expect y lly an Jenkins pro- | 
vide the slap-happy comedy. (S | 
EXCLUSIVE Paramount 
Yellow irnalism comes in f mbasting in | 
this wspaper yarn. Fred M cM id Charl 
Ruggles ar eporter r the cle t France 
Farmer and Lloyd Nolan come t ity of griet 
representing the muckrakers. Its lust usty fare 
(Oct.) } 
* FIREFLY, THE —M-G- well 
Jeanette M cDonald t nture into 
musical ¢ without Nel 1 | well 
g p t ilar piece Nay 
ish background tivitie \ 
s Miss MacD t ith 
h contribute some | Oct.) 
FLIGHT FROM GLORY. -AKO- Radio 
; — 
It i utal 
t \ H n 
»t t ned 
id W urne 
ty , O 
FLY- AWAY BABY “Warners 
Glenda I ninin erlos Holmes, again 
t air na r trip “Barton 
Macl Good 
comedy 15 And the 
finish lug. 
GANGWAY 6B 
Definitely J Matt best picture to date, 
t y crook mu i nd lyric 
nd Je ng tied t ther ldy stor 
I 1 
Sc \ 1 O e latter 
GIRL SAID NO, THE. Grand National 
Wit sixtec! nd Su creat 
He t t bright 
‘ t I \ 1 t 
HIDEAWAY nKO- Radio 
The situation 1 n enliven Fred Stone 
pred ment the itl s yok N e tarm 1 
= de-out by ng le me 
g comedy E1 Dur energetic 
Ww M I pretty ter. You 
whole famil d enjoy it. 0 
— WIDE AND ar agennesery Paramount 
mbinat pic, mu land thundering 
t exp metime fone om 
e, t ‘ ne worth the 
n. S d val girl w 
farmer rT Scott. They finally d 
-over oil for the lamps of Erie under the cabbage 
Top-notch. (0 
HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY, THE Monogram 
A timely, h me pun metin tir pic- 
lite n realit by 
Rooney, the 
ther’s repu- 
r nc ~¢ t t t m t 
funny. Leo Carr s the f 
advice breaks up the mil f I Ov 
l wife, Spring Byington The n 
tective work of Benny Baker nd ¢ 
1dds to the marital confusion Lv 
HOT “on 20th Century-Fox 
Her the Jones famil n nd in 
trouble 1 Pa Jone Jed Pr uty cand 
date for mayor Imost | t lect 
blackguards fr s n in me 
Spring Byington 1 Howell, Shirl 
i the usual J cast. (O 
* | MET HIM | IN PARES, Paramount 
As modern as tomorrow yphisticated 
conversat l reve ppens when 
two boys 1 ( Colbert is the 
departme ling Melvyn 
Douglas and that she gets it. 
The di: is deliciou id catchy as measles 
The snow scenes taken at Sun Valley are breath- 
taking. Simply swell. Lu 
wa tf OUT waar “20th Century- op 
big busin in, ent West on 
Bin Bn car a ]l to pu ry ran fr m 
Judith Allen. He falls vit er, become 
involved with Leroy vy You write 
the rest. Lug a 
IT's ALL YOURS Columbia 
This consists mostly of eharm by Franc 
Le ierer, beauty by Madeleine Carroll, and non 
by Mischa Auer There is much to-do about 
é nheritance, and True Love me ut of a 
triangle romance. At times it’s pretty funny. (Oc?.) 
IT’S LOVE ’M AFTER—Warners 
This allows Bette Davis and Leslie Howard to 
drop their previous sufferings and romp throug 
of the gayest and smartest of the new c nalien. 


Playing stage players in love with each other but | 





Most women don’t need beauty par- 
lors. Your own doctor will tell you 
that sallow complexions and pimply 
skins are rarely matters for cosmetics. 
Because most skin blemishes are 
aggravated by constipation. 

Dr. F. M. Edwards treated hun- 
dreds of women for constipation 
and frequently noted remarkable im- 
provements in their appearance. He 
used a purely vegetable compound 
—Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. This 
laxative is gentle, yet peculiarly 
effective because #t increases the bile 
flow without shocking the intestinal sys- 
tem. Try Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. 


At all druggists, 15¢, 30¢ and G6O¢. 








Quickly Relieved [| 


WITHOUT INJECTIONS | 
The wonderful imported ACADEMIC | 
STOCKING quickly relieve 
fati and swelling 
beautifies thick legs and ankles. 
No Rubber. Washable. Invisible 
different from the old 
clumsy, unsightly rubber 
stockings. Highly recommended 
by doctors. Invisible under silk 
hose and cool on the hottest day 
for illustrated folder. The 
Dept. P-17, 347 5th Ave., 


s the pain, 
Reduces and | 





Entirely 
style, 

Can’t Wrinkle 
Write TODAY 


Academic Supply Co 
New York City. 


vo GRAYHAIR 


Remedy is Made at Home 


You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: 
To half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small 
box of Barbo Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. 


a; 


| ATLAST! A book that REALLY |* 


Any druggist can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little cost. 
Apply tothe hair twice a week until 
the desired shade is obtained. 
Barbo impartscolortostreaked, 
faded or gray hair, makes it 
soft and glossy and takes years 
off your looks. It will not 
color the scalp, is not sticky or 
greasy and does not rub off. 








valuable appendix wh : 
REVEALS TO YOU 
ie names and addresses of those executives at Holly 
d's major studios whose / it is to find new 





it... alse 





> 300 names and addre ca dited 
esentatives in the United States now looking for 
new faces the only book of. its kind 


+ + >t > tt 


HEMWARD PUBLISHING CO., Box 1470 
Dept. 8B Hollywood, Calif ornia 








PRICE 
$1.0 

















| ten , they ably supported 

| by O H Patric Knowles, and par- 

ticu vy I B N brand of humor grows 

re t (), 

KING SOLOMON s MINES GB 

I H. Rider Haggard, this 

es t xperiences of five adven- 

ti td 1d mines of the Bib- 

l P R ributes some superb 

R Cedric Hardwicke play 

‘ t € > ‘ t a la serial, but 


* KNIGHT WITHOUT ARMOR 
Films- United Artists 


London 









James Hilt romance and d unger dur- 
ng t R n Rey olut n, beautifully produced 
1 iperlativels t Marlene Diet- 
te s, drops her mask, 
R t D , as the secret 
Vv te s perfect. Ex- 
t 
LADY ESCAPES, THE — Century-Fox 
Anotl grade Z t whimsical farce that | 
Is n mu Michael Whalen and 
Glor Stuart ar pair of battling hyenas who, 
fte . " ib Mery, decide ona 
vorce What ? W care (Aug 


LAST TRAIN FROM MADRID ei 
modern Spain with 
| nd rood vat but the 
itelli Included in 





y ‘ Dor thy Lamour, and 
Gilbert R l veract. (Aug.) 
a LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA, ae Warners 
again their apti- 
cinatin bi wraphy wi ith 
t Paul Muni does epochal 
I x r, champion of the ceaiiens 
ned to Dev 
J Ss t ) u I 
LONDON BY NIGHT M-G-M 
H t isual mystery with the usual formula, 
t first ir lient of w h is the reporter sleuth 
I the murderer m s identity behind an 
mbr f 1 thir ( rge Murphy finall 
\ the Ip of his girl Watson, 
R 
LOVE IN A BUNGALOW Universal 
s has Nan Grey, 
t lel bungalow nd Kent Taylor, 
Z n, | rit nt modern manner. 
Wit ¢ | Ge clergy, they enter a happiest 
staal aim Ceara ® e418 to the terns. 
LOVE UNDER FIRE 20th H Contery- Fox 
the current cycle of 
op 4 T if t T t 1 Was hrec 1 at and 
ique story of a 
Scotland Yard man ng beautiful woman 
t f t t ! Don Ameche 
I Minnevitch try very 
MAN IN BLUE, THE —Universal 
I tor f p, Edward Ellis, who adopts 
the t f thief killed in line of duty. The 
Robert Wilcox llow : heritage to throw 
the wrong path, but all ends well 
tt b, Nan Grey. Take 


it 


| MARRIED BEFORE BREAKFAST -M-G-M 


s simple second- 





to Grade A entert ent. The story 
r who gets involved in 
d Samaritan to a 
Rice a vivid heroine. 

MARRY THE GIRL —Warners 
Rance % yater 1 \ ‘ of Hugh 
Herbert. and t fuss idgetir iM. ify Boland, as 
js of a newspaper svnd te, and you have some 


ly-gabby lau riot Mi scha Auer 














Fri nk M H , Alan Mow nd Carol Hughes 

MEET THE | MISSUS. pant Radio 
in for some fancy 
Moore-Helen Broderick 
Helen enter better housewife 

gging bby along. The judges finally 

I ney and lively. (Aue) 

MICHAEL 0° HALLORAN Reputilie 
As of a frivolous wife 
win back the custody 
. When Wynne Gibson, the 
wit rows to love Jackie _M ran and Charlene 
W . 4 t nvinced of her 

g Aug.) 
MOUNTAIN JUSTICE Wate 

B i 10us Edith Maxwell case, this 
reveals t brutalitie f listic father (Robert 
B 1 ter (Josephine 
Hut S n, goes to prison. George 
I t tt 5 s bit. Too repellently 


x, [MOUNTAIN MUSIC Paramount 


ry i hilly-billy with amnesia 





ng Ber i f the knock-down drag-out 
trad Mart Raye t ymely hen whom 
no m t Bob Bt want Things get raucous 
when the mountain people accuse John Howard 
f murdering Burns. If you like fun, here it is! 
1 
MR. ‘bopD TAKES THE AIR—Warners 
c i ntroduces Kenny 
portraying a strawberry 
iw liscovered,”’ hits the big 
t I s Jane Wyman. Baker 
idition to the screen. 
~ NEW FACES ved 1937 RKO- Radio 
laug that stretches from 
re nd plenty of hot sw ng music form 


your id f ar 1er this is your dish. 
Joe Penner, t Serle, "H irriet Hilliard and 
| (Cor ened on page 97) 














A VANITY BOTTLE 


OF AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE 


Shin Protector 


for anyone who has not tried it! 


@ Right now, cold weather and raw winds are 


making many a pretty woman’s skin coarse, 
red and unpleasant in appearance, And there's 
no need for it because you can enjoy the 
nation’s most widely-used skin protector, 
Italian Balm, for a cost of far less than 
one-half cent a day. 

Italian Balm prevents chapping. For more 
than a generation, this famous skin prepara- 
tion has been “first choice” among your out- 
door-loving neighbors in Canada. And in the 
United States, too, it has no equal in popu- 


larity. Women who use it have a chap-free 


skin regardless of weather or housework. And 


thousands of professional 
people, too — physicians, 
dentists, nurses—are en- 
thusiastie in their praise 
of this scientifically made 
skin softener. 

for FREE 


Vanity Bottle!—enough to 


Try it! Send 


give you several days’ sup- 


ply. Mail coupon today. 





Italian Balin 


“America’s Most Economical Skin Protector’ 


SSS SSSSSSSeBeeaeeaeaeeeseeeeeeeeeae 
CAMPANA SALES CO. 
231 Lincolnway, Batavia, Illinois 
Italian 
Bottle 


I have never tried 


VANITY 


Gentlemen: 
Balm. Please send me 


FREE and postpaid. 


Name. 





iddress___ 


Citv— a 


Toronto 


In Canada, Campana, Ltd,, P-231 Caledonia Rd,, 
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(Continued from page 95) % STELLA DALLAS — United Artists 


Samuel. G who produced the 
screen this 
St 


Idwyn 


silent ver- 
poignant story 
unwyck is splendidly 
Il girl who sets her cap 






yund whom are 
Outstanding. 


Parkyakarkus are 
built many sketche 


Sepl.) 


the principals ar 
s and minor acts. 



















, catches him, and in 
NIGHT OF MYSTERY Paramount Anne Shirley), reaches 
This tries to follow the tradition of the Philo eights of self-sa nd devotion. Cast, 
Vance series and fails miserably When a mur- production and direction are superb. (Oct.) 
derous someone seems bent on exterminating the 
whole Greene family, you wish they would get it heres SLEUTH RKO- Radio 
over, so you could go home. (Axg.) Jack Oakie , slugs, and turns cartwheels to 
e laug Somedy sati e ¢ ] ystery 
NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE Paramount ~ sce ela: eg a 
A shooting, tooting action story of the famous t e disc ild-be_ murderer. 
Hopalong Cassidy series v 3 soyd as usual is int y house of a beach con- 
playing Cassidy. Posing an to find the "tien t where the picture belongs. (Sept.) 


arly comes a cropper. 
(Sept.) 


murderer of his brother he 
The scenery steals the fede 


OFF AGAIN-ON AGAIN—RKO-Radio 


TALENT SCOUT—Warners 


Lively entertainment results fr 
7 lent Ik 


om this gay story 





























































: oker-over, Donald Woods, and his 
Wheeler and Woolsey are a pair of quarreling nn rdde When she becomes 
Babbits who decide on a wrestling match as a solu- ‘ Fred Lawrence minor 
tion to their problems. The winn ver the complic ast has plenty of vim 
business; the loser plays valet to the luc ky one. ie and the songs hy. (Aw 
Patricia Wilder, Russell Hicks and Mz irjorie Lord 
add gen. (Sent) YOU CAN ENHANCE NATURAL BEAUTY ok THAT CERTAIN WOMAN. Warners 
ON SUCH A NIGHT—Paramount JUST AS YOUR FAVORITE FILM STAR A remake of Gloria Swanson’s “The Trespasser,’ 
¥ ; DOES — THE HOLLYWOOD MIRROR WAY! this now [| : s the gangster 
Someone was bound to make picture of 4a ; Misia ge widow wl ke hallying Henry 
} sippi flood, and this irritating murder It brings scientific lighting to your dressing 7 ke ing but sacri- 
mystery is it You can't im at Karen table. No more guesswork! No “made-up” r everybody. The cast is splen- 
Morley and Grant Richards \ gainst the look. The special magnifying mirror attach- 1. inkies with you. (Oct.) 
menace of Edwardo Cianne wor do you care. ment enables you to do tedious beauty work 
The cast is good, but the story unbelievable and such - |. brows with ABSOLUTE THERE — MY GIRL—RKO-Radio 
forced. (Oct.) ACCURA tap of tw ) newspaper people who fall | 
n I te »vering a murder. There are a few 
ONE MILE FROM HEAVEN ~s Century- Fox g 1 come ies situations but even Ann Sothern i 
Bill Robinson's danci ng and Fre ‘ rene be ym ud are hard put to make anything of 
poe pe — sg litt his film but second-rate entertainment. (Aug.) 
u sf mediocrity. 
are ae a white child MAKE- UP MIRROR * THEY WON'T yates Warners 
claims parentage TI Here is emotional dyna e, artistic cinema, and 
breaks and kidnapings. llent entertainment “sl on the best seller 
paper wench who fixes everythi Oel cee pera n the Deep S ul " it relates with truth 
uxe gift model of soli wer the story of der case which in- 
% PARNELL_-M-G-M walnut. Roman bronze in- volves the nation in ee nal } stred. iemener 
A moving and educz atio nal portrait of the un- laid striping. Small drawer , Gloria_Dickson shines; aude Rains is outstand- 
owned King of Irel and” nd the woman for for intimate accessories, $3°5 ing. Don't fail to see ie (Aug.) 
whom he gave up his pc rected with restraint . 
and scrupulous his poy : listorical detail At right—Same as above * TOAST OF NEW YORK, THE -RKO- Radio 
Gable in the title rél ified, Myrna I made of metal. Beautifully Stirring drama inspired by the grandi iloquent 
Kitty O'Shea i | ~harm nd 1a colored in ivory, green or ers of the “robber barons’ America’s indus- 
May Oliver, Montagu Love, Neil Fitzgerald and orchid. Without drawer, $25° | t 1 turm W ir. Edward Arnold 
Edmund Gwenn offer able support. Superior en- l of Wall Street; Frances 





tertainment. Lug. | 


ae See Republi 
RHYTHM eon: MI AMERICAN AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 


ie Mansfield; 
ish and spectacular. 
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scores. 





































































































































Better than most independent ‘quickies,’ 
this offers Pat Ell an unsuccessful composer DEPT. P, 532 S. THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. * TOPPER Hal Roach- M- G- M 
of music and Warren Hull as the big-shot musician | mad nonsense involving two mischievous 
she manages to compromis Put it on your see-if- | ae aia | Connie Bennett nd Caty Grant) who 
necessary list. Lug.) a 2 Power Of rializing themselves at will. 
. | il . | ieir efforts to harmony into the marital 
ROAD BACK, THE Universal A difficulties of Re oung, a whimsical banker, 
Sequel to “All Quiet on the Western Front,” this | 5 | and Billie Burkes 1 rissy wife, will leave you 
is a slow-moving psychological study of German gasping with laughter he production is A-1 too. 
soldiers who find themselves strangers in their de- (Sept.) 
feated fatherland. Richard Cromwé I, John King Two year complete practical course .. , based on #J| UNDER THE RED ROBE—New World-20th 
and Andy Devine offer keen portrayals of the youth- nineteen years’ experience of internationally fa- Century- Fox 
ful patriots. (Sept. mous Pasadena nent. -trains you for career Old-fasi tin tl stra t. thi 
. on stage, screen or radio. We constantly produce ishioned in theme and treatmen us Tre- 
RUSTLER’S VALLEY — Paramount on three stages with openings attended by talent veals Ann ibella, the current toast of the Con- 
Bill Boyd again takes to his boots and saddle as scouts from nearby Hollywood. Many big names tinent, and Conrad Veidt in a story of dukes, duels 
Hopalong Cassidy, frees his pal from accusation as in pictures today acknowledge their success to and diamonds in the days of Cardinal Richelieu. 
bank r robber, finds time to wi nd win M; : Pasadena Playhouse training. These include. anal is miscast, \ ibe is pert and pretty. 
Evans. Better than the average Hopalong. (S Robert Young, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow mney Brent is excellent. (Aug.) 
% SARATOGA M-G-M Stevens, Victor Jory, Gloria Stuart, Anne Shirley VARSITY SHOW—Warners 
; ; and others. If you wish to prepare ‘sincerely fora Hore tka aellicking ths heers for d ld 
Jean Harlow's last picture » consensus is career in the theatre or pictures, write for pictorial shoal ity Weed Wantea: aad tie te a 
th it her portrayal in ving comedy catalog. Address General Manager. ; : Ted He. sii Paces as spa 
drama built around track wa GILMOR BROWN Director CHAS.PRICKETT Gen, Mer, leaping the g suchdown. Dick is tl 
‘ st of her career. Lionel Barrymore, P haat MCh yn. ick is the 
_ Una Merkel, Walter Pidgeon and - i — successful alu s bit for Alma Mater 
Frank M are all up to their usual fine stand- ~ - : ‘ i by putting the j on Broadway. Priscilla 
$e - 5 t ne and Rosemary Lane go to town. (Oct.) 
= VICTORIA THE ——— RKO-Radi 
SHE HAD TO EAT 20th Century-Fox rine ae lbe Ae iohsly ayn 
( € p history, the story of o 
Te t hled all the ol 1 eats ~omedy : ’ . 
Here « ~ — 1 a es 4 - ‘ ne tedggee of its greatest ¢ been made into a beauti- 
devices, includi i “ - A sae a 7 -s ’ ful and mov e of a woman and an 
millionaire, the dumb country boy and the cleve empire. 2 I and Anton Walbrook are 
Pig The y - = s. a a ley, ——— NEW CINEMA CREAM METHOD excellent in the title réles. Honest, dignified and 
llette, Franklin ngborn and others try hard, antertaining. (¢ 
but the story yields only a few moments of hilarity. Everywhere blondes are more popular! You, 9} nets gg 
“bey too, can have beautiful — lustrous | VOGUES OF 1988- Shes United Artists 
blonde hair that wins admiration! | N Ts 1 itself 
Now 5 5 minutes—at home—you c swever has provec itse Si screen- 
SHEIK STEPS OUT, THE Republic ov oltahedh aecgeccP saxon ae orthy as in this pageant of beaut i = 
ee ighten your hair to any flattering shade you a is pageant of beauty, fashions and 
Ramon Novarro’s screen comeback finds him in desire with one application of LECHLER’S music basted together » thread of a plot 
the garb of an Seah making his famous brand of “S69” INSTANT HAIR LIGHTENER, the New involving War Baxter ressmaker, Helen 
love to a corkscrew heiress d by Lola Lane. AM, Cinema Cream Method. Brightens hair Vinson, his wife, and Joan ett, a decorative 
Novarro’s charm s effective ever. See it for lied / immediately! Looks natural! LECHLER'S deb. A major screen ac ement. (Oct.) 
the several nice songs you will hear and for a laugh | 2?Pled as an antiseptic white cream —easy to use —lighte 
prrahnntigar tony Ore Ug where applied. Not a liquid bleach! Does not run to hair ¢ * — WILLIE WINKIE- 20th Century- Fox 
cannot streak! And LECHLER’S does not affect your permanent wave of British Army posts 
SING AND BE HAPPY 20th Century-Fox SENT POSTPAID IN PLAIN SEALED WRAPPER FOR $1 rley Temple the name rdéle, 
ycuoUs le i | * P | indisputed powers of cz - 
_ An innocuous little musical in which Tony Mar \f with each order: ¢@ © Sec al Ape etiam bet! ae d p = of ¢ aptur 
tin and Le ~~ he Ww r idvert x ul “Th ae er | ur r ellas American 
firms, s er fo a a je New 2 action and plenty of it whe 
Rens pga eer raps aeons Ge RR EB 1 etinne Sone kee ee 
est ¢ ele estle . ee Songs py mess » ds Kian yé 
- - * © & yo = & Holly wood's famous eyelash grower and . g n ich: The 
inc lude Travelin’ Light,”’ and ‘Sing and Be Hap- darkener — , , S Lang and Michael Whalen 
9 (Sept) ~ — ae Long-Lash” in enameled case with mirror » romance: Vi ctor Me Laglen is excellent 
; ‘ as usual. A “must see. Lug.) 
SINGING MARINE, THE —Warners LECHLER LABORATORIES WILD MONEY__P t 
iable Dick Powell has the si : F 560 Broadway Dept. W.H. New York, N.Y. aramoun 
Amiable Dick Powell has the situation well in | | Sieaisid aiaanaak” Wirateis fa on Akin oe 
hand in this nicely produced musical. He plays a tony ¢ ve ; on Fy Ss ingy newspaper 
bashful soldier whose ih ad yon too big for | auc ah “_ n 4 A when a kic pe ng makes him 
his hat. China restores his lilibrium. Doris } Aide a oe 8 Seas orton s spending 
Weston is the girl who waits it the home port. | he a = ; hs 24 io alight love angle 
Completely unoriginal but amusing. (Sepi.) - oi “* f Dy ampbell atch this on a 
ouble bi p 
*& SLAVE SHIP -20th Century-Fox WINE, WOMEN AND HORSES Warners 
A rugged and skillfully directed drama dealing | Bart Ma ne t he } 
ith the African slave traffic of 1850 somewhat |’ vate ee s care of the horses by 
with | 1 at gambling at = race track. Peggy Bates and Ann 
rose-colored by a romance between Captain Warner Sheri aly ipa ee . 2 Se 
‘ . . Sheridan are the women. The wine, if any, is warm 
Baxter and Elizabeth All Virginia belle. ind of poor vintage. You can do better reading < 
Wally Beery, Joseph Sch iidkt 1ut_ and George | racing sheet. (Oct. es a 
Sanders graphically villainous. Mickey Rooney é = t. ' 
steals all the honors. (Aug.) YOU CAN’T BEAT LOVE—RKO-Radio 
Here is screwy comedy which manages to be 
SMALL TOWN BOY—Grand ea | consistently funny. Silk-hatted Preston Foster is 
The hackneyed story of the ap who be- tied up in politics, meets Joan Fontaine, falls in 
comes a go-getter is in bre ug ) f its wrap- | love. Herbert Mundin troups nicely as Foster's 
a. Mer = one * — is tl © ene Eyes that are red and veined ... from manservant, and Barbara Pepper is_ hilarious. 
ee ceria oa - al alte bag i] > of th 4 a a fatigue, exposure, etc. . You'll laugh. (Aug.) 
omes a new man and wins the belle of the bor- | now made clear and white in sec- P 
ough, Joyce Compton. Stay home. (Sept.) onds. Your money back if new, scien- * YOU CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING — 20th 


% SOULS AT SEA—Paramount | tific EYE-GENE fails! Clears dull- Century- Fox 






m intensely interestin ee ness, makes eyes sparkling . . . more You can have everything in the way of entertain- 

r ~ bow d peng mate + aa g = = tir me a i pe alluring. Just as superior Or refresh- ae cal ment here, his gay, slyly suggestive, amusing 

s s ) ¢ ime history > . . ? 

1850's. When his Sie ie ecauked. Gare Cann (Oe overworked eyes. Acts drug and de- | Comedy has Don Ameche and Loretta Young for 

de ; ~ide: who shall ene 2. oad oy I ‘I fe I hie life almost instantly. Stainless, too. partment stores | love content, Louise k (nee Gypsy Rose Lee) 
“ s o shall s *, ls put on trial for his life fc s I 3 s IT sure-fire 
later because of his decision. Cooper, George Raft yr sex, the Ritz Brothers for fun, and a sure-fire 


plot about an ambitious yo ae thi 
Broadway t » hold them all te 
| do you want? It’s a pushover. 





g trying to crack 
ier. 


(Oct.) 


Frances Dee and the entire cast 
Oct.) 


are superlative. | 
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GUARD AGAINST 


Aidsin counteracting dry condition of skin 
around the eyes which causes wrinkles, 
crows-feet, etc. Smooths, softens and re- 

fines texture of skin. A rich cream contain- 


} pe ing the precious vitamin “‘D". 


The first and worst signs of age or fatigue 
ewes their traces more definitely and quickly in the 
tender area around the eyes. Eye wrinkles, lined eye- 
lids, crows-feet, puffiness and circles are apt to make 
theirappearanceearlyinthis region. These tender and 
sensitive skin tissues lose their natural oils much more 
juickly than any other facial area. 


Maybelline Eye Cream, unlike ordinary facialcreams, 
is especially designed for the care and preservation of 
the youthful appearance of the skin around the eyes. 
TI he fine, rich, blended oils containedi n this cream are 
ily beneficial to this area, and thereis the added 
be one ft of ‘“‘sunshine’’ element in wonderful vitamin 

“D”". Start giving your eyes this youthifying treat- 
ment today with Maybelline Eye Cream ! 








Introductory sizes obtainable at 10c stores. 











OLDS 


Nature 








can more quickly ex- 
pel infection when aided by 
internal medication of recog- 


nized merit. 


@ TABLETS 


HAVE RECOGNIZED MERIT 
At all druggists, or send for a free sample to 
A 84 Jamaica Plain, Mass. _ 


K, A. Hughes Co., | 





For true comfort wear 


SLEEPERS 


“more than slippers" 


Amazing comfort for all 
tired feet when you slip into 


SLEEPERS, for loung- Eat. No. 
ing or slumber. So ; 
light and restful! At Notion 
The cozy warmth of Departments 


soft knitted wool In Most Stores 


gives you a new and complete relaxation. Ideal for 
home or travel, tor women and men. Colors galore. 
Easily washed. Attractively packaged. A we sIcome gift 
at any time. Be sure to ask for SLEEPERS, ‘‘more 
than slippers,’’ fashioned by Reliable. If your 
dealer can’t supply you send $1.00, stating color de- 
sired and whether for man or woman. 
RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS 
Department B 2030 W. Lloyd St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Creators of Better Knitted Goods since 1910. 





Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. 
Equivalent to resident school work—prepares 
entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Bulletin on request. 
Specialized training is absolutely 
ore essential to Success today. Over 
150 noted Educators, Engineers and 
Business Men helped bre! are our spe- 
2 cial instruction mate’ by 
many resident schools ‘ond € sellenbe. 
Ss. y and Province of Mani- 
toba, Can. Train at home tor best-paying lines aa 
listed below. No interference hah resent carn- 
ings while preparing for better 


American School, Chicago 


Name. 
Address 

















pHOENIX HOSIERy 


ww 


& 
and what a difference it makes tn hosiery beauty and wear! 











ee 
COPYRIGHT 1937, PHOENIX HOSIERY CO. 


* This patented process exclusive with Phoenix 


PHOENIX 


GLORIFIED WITH THE PETAL TEXTURE | Bieta 


WITH THE CUSTOM -FIT TOP 


HOSIERY Bam 


yourself tn 
PHOENTX 







_ ' ? 
Texture as smooth as rose petals ... color with an unusual 


depth of tone! A difference you Can see and feel, because 








Phoenix VITA-BLOOM restores a vital element which is 
extrac ted in the making o! hosiery —an element which 
restores the original life and vilality of the silk. And 


this same method gives longer wear as well as a new 





beauty... found only in Phoenix VITA-BLOOM I losiery. 


L 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON EVERY PAIR 


eo YOU'RE SURE O F YOURS ELF IN PHOENIX... 
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PERFECT FASHION PARTNERS 
FOR NEW DAYTIME COSTUMES 


Maybe that newest costume calls for a shoe with 
high-rising front. Maybe it needs a bright spec- 
tator. Or an oxford glorified by pretty trimmings. 
For any of these, see the new Enna Jetticks, 
which are such perfect fashion partners—and 
such comfortable walking companions—for Fall’s 
daytime costumes. And still only $5 to $6! 








fs With Colonial type buckle. 
opley In Windsor or Black Calf. $6 





. Black, Brown, Green or Blue YY) : | Dainty high front Green, Wine, 
Portia Suede; Black or Brown Kid. $6 pit Black, Brown Suede; Mat Kid. $6 













AND STILL ONLY 


§ $ 
10 


Cj Perfect partner for a suit. High front in Wine, Black, 
huvlolle Brown or Black Suede. $5.50 ee A'S Brown Suede; Mat Kid. $6 SIZES 1 TO 10 


WIDTHS AAAA TO D 





America’s Smartest Walking Shoes Go Places Comfortably 


Enna Yetticks 


p Lacing on Blue,Green, Brown Hand -flexed by 
Prasad elia 









or Black Buccaneer. $5.50 AUBURN 


























% 4. 


LIGGETT & MYEF 


wee. 


Copyright 1937, LIGGETT & Myers Topacco Co 








